November  Soars  Over  October— Another  All-Time  High 


613.351 


was  the  dally  average  circulation  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  for  November  1955 

THE  BIGGEST  MONTH  IN  DAILY  NEWS  HISTORY 

UP  11.414  OYER  NOVEMBER,  r954 

■hmb  the  postwar  record  of  the  four  CHICAGO  NEWSPAPERS  hhh 
STACKS  UP,  OR  DOWN,  THIS  WAY: 


Soaree:  ABC  PuMiiher,'  StaKmentt  for  6  month 
period,  cndind  March  31,  1946  and  19SS — the 
latcat  anlhoritativc  fidarcs  available. 


*S«n-Timea  i,  for 
1948,  the  firat  com* 
parable  atatement 
alter  merder. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Chicago's  GROWING  Newspaper  .  .  .  Chicago's  HOME  Newspaper 


WRITE  FOR  THE  NEW  SCOTT  COLOR  PRESS  BULLETIN 


SCOTT  Octuple  Press  with  two  extra  color  plate  cylinders  for 
spot  color  printing  on  outside  and  double  center  pages. 
Note  the  Double  Reversing  Drive  —  A  threw  of  the  clutch 
lever  reverses  cylinder  rotation  for  color. 


Each  year,  publishers,  in  increasing  numbers, 
are  making  color  facilities  available  to  their 
advertisers. 

SCOTT  pioneered  in  the  art  of  color  printing. 
SCOTT  printing  equipment  has  demonstrated 
time  and  again  its  superior  engineering  and 
mechanical  advantages.  For  example:  it  is 
unnecessary  to  change  fountain  gears  or  to 
open  oil  enclosures  when  rearrangement  of 
color  is  required  —  to  reverse  your  cylinder 
drive,  simply  move  the  lever  outside  the  gear 
box  to  the  desired  position,  "A  Flick  of  the 
Lever!”  Single  and  double  reversing  drives 
are  available  for  all  units. 

All  SCOTT  gears  remain  in  mesh  perma¬ 
nently  —  hence,  are  always  in  perfect  align¬ 


ment  —  resulting  in  longer  life  and  low  cost 
maintenance. 

Whether  your  needs  be  a  standard  press 
with  reversible  cylinders  for  color  or  super¬ 
imposed  color  printing  couples  —  consult 
SCOTT  for  technical  and  sound  practical 
suggestions. 

For  spot  or  full  color  —  SCOTT  has  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  color  printing 
equipment.  When  making  this  all  important 
capital  investment  —  why  accept  less  than 
the  best.^ 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  •  •  •  Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  II 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


{ 


ONLY  ONE  TEEPEE 
ON  Tj^  TWIN'S 
4  RESERVATION! 


Covered?  Completely! 

Every  single  corner  of  the  St.  Paul 
“half”'*'  of  the  nation’s  13th**  largest 
market  is  blanketed  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  by  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  .  .  .  newspapers 
that  go  to  nine  out  of  every  10 
homes  in  this  big,  prosperous 
market  of  436,900  people. 

Want  those  people  to  plunk  down 
their  wampum,  for  YOUR  wares? 
Then  shout  your  sales  story  in  the 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  .  .  .  the  ONLY 
newspapers  offering  saturation 
coverage. 

Outside  newspapers?  They  don’t  even . 
scratch  the  surface! 


MORNING  EV:NING  SUNDAY 

CZUST.  PAUL  DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 
■■  OTHER  TWIN  CITIES  DAILIES 

Source;  Families.  Sa*les  Management 
Survey  of  Buying  Power^May  10.  1955 
Dispatch'Pioncer  Press — A  B  C.— 3/31/55 
Other  TC.  Dailies— A  B  C— 3/31/55 


THIS  TWIN  READS  THE" 
DISPATCH -PIONEER  PRESS 


Ramsey  and  Dakota,  counties 
'Total  retail  sales.  Sales  Manaecment 
Survey  of  Buyini;  Power— May  10.  1965. 


REPRESENT  ATIYES 

RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO  -  DETROIT 
SAN  FRANCISCO  -  LOS  ANGELES 
ST.  PAUL  .  MINNEAPOLIS 
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MICRO  PHOTO 

FIRSTS 


^lAJliat  Out  l^eaJetd 


•  •  •  and  you’ll  know  why 
others  follow  the  leader 

These  five  BIG  firsts ...  all  pioneered  by  Micro  Photo 
. . .  hove  been  so  enthusiastically  accepted  by  news* 
papers  the  country  over  that  we  are  now  filming 
more  dailies  than  ALL  other  commercial  microfilming 
services  combined: 

1  TWO-PAGE  MICROFILMING— popularized  by 
”  Micro  Photo.  We've  specialized  in  this  economical 
method  of  reproduction  for  over  ten  years. 

O  LARGER  PAGE  IMAGE  —  an  exclusive ...  that 
^  gives  our  customers  reading  quality  comparable 
to  expensive  1  -page  per  exposure  film. 

9  LOW  COST,  ONE-WAY  CARTON— mokes  it 
^  easy  to  ship  newspapers  to  our  laboratory. 

^  ARCHIVAL  STORAGE  —  on  a  large  scale  for 
”  clients*  negative  film ...  at  no  extra  cost. 

C  MICRO-CLIP — the  first  practical,  inexpensive 
method  of  microfilming  clippings. 

. . .  and,  of  course,  all  our  film  is  processed  to  meet 
or  exceed  the  specifications  established  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards. 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC 

4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


PR  Begins  at  Home 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Thomas  E. 
Hewitt’s  tale  of  woe  (Decem¬ 
ber  3)  is  a  perfect  description 
of  how  not  to  run  a  public  re¬ 
lations  department.  It’s  quite 
obvious  that  in  his  ABC  com¬ 
pany  the  PR  staffers  need  to 
do  a  PR  job  internally  before 
they  can  do  their  job  exter¬ 
nally. 

They  have  to  win  the  re¬ 
spect  of  top  management  to 
the  point  there  they  are  taken 
into  its  policy-making  councils 
when  newsworthy  actions  are 
being  shaped,  and  given  some 
voice  in  such  decisions.  If 
they  achieve  such  confidence, 
it  follows  that  management 
will  rely  on  them  as  experts 
in  how  a  release  reporting  the 
action  should  be  written.  They 
will  check  back  with  their 
sources  to  assure  factual  ac¬ 
curacy,  but  will  politely  crack 
the  knuckles  of  any  non-pro¬ 
fessional  who  gets  that  univer¬ 
sal  blue-pencil  urge. 

The  result  will  be  a  product 
in  which  the  writer  can  take 
pride,  and  more  important, 
which  will  be  fit  for  a  news¬ 
paper  to  print.  I’ll  grant,  Mr. 
Hewitt,  that  this  ideal  situa¬ 
tion  doesn’t  always  prevail,  but 
competent  public  relations  are 
helping  to  make  it  more  com¬ 
mon. 

Raymond  Nathan 
Deputy  Director, 

Aviation  Information  Office, 
Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


and  believes  he  perfoiins  i 
needed  service. 

I  am  well  aware  that  th« 
process  Hewitt  describes  is  fol- 
lowed  by  many,  many  of  those 
who  call  themselves  publicity 
men.  And  the  fact  that  they  do 
call  themselves  publicity  men 
casts  an  unfortunate  reflection 
on  those  who  write  for  publica¬ 
tion  rather  than  to  cuny  favor 
with  company  executives.  There 
are  other  names  for  those  who  I 
wr  ite  solely  to  flatter  the  boss,  i 
They  don’t  fool  the  press  or  ] 
members  of  their  own  profes¬ 
sion,  and  they  certainly  can’t 
have  the  respect  of  a  boss  who 
feels  free  to  reword  their  ma¬ 
terial.  Why  don’t  they  find  an¬ 
other  title  and  leave  “Publicity 
W  liter”  to  those  of  us  who  try 
to  be  an  aid  to  the  press  in¬ 
stead  of  a  nuisance? 

John  L.  Normoyu 
Allstate  Insurance  Co., 

Skokie, 

Ind. 


•Sliott  OaLes 

Headlines: 

How  To  Cook  Husbands  And 
Other  Recipes. — Mexia  (Tex.) 
Senior  Citizen. 


Mental  Hospital  Patient 
Roosters  Climb  Sharply.— Ba/- 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Exprm. 

• 

Firm’s  Employes  Get  Drings 
On  House.  —  East  Palestiiu 
(Ohio)  Daily  Leader. 


I\ot  True  Publicity 

To  THE  Editor:  In  your  Dec. 
3  issue,  Thomas  E.  Hewitt  doe.s 
an  excellent  job  of  relating  the 
positive  reasons  why  he  prefer¬ 
red  to  switch  from  Public  Re¬ 
lations  to  Newspapering.  Had 
he  stopped  there,  he’d  have  had 
an  excellent  short  article  on  the 
advantages  of  newspaper  life. 

However,  he  inserted  several 
paragraphs  on  the  tribulation 
of  writing  publicity  copy  for  a 
big  cor-poration,  and  in  doing  so, 
revealed  one  of  the  major  sore 
spots  that  plague  the  publicity 
writer  who  values  his  integrity 


Drunkometer  ‘Tester’  1  New 
Tipsy  Driving  Gas.  —  Daytot 
(Ohio)  Daily  News. 

• 

Terry  Man  Good  After  Mule 
Kick.— Berkley  (W.  Va.)  Po»t- 
Herald. 

• 

More  Than  1,000  Lobster- 
Taken  on  Deep-Sea  Cruise.- 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Sfos<l' 
nrd-Times. 

• 

They  Used  Heads  in  Earlj 
Football. — Los  Angeles  (Calif-l 
Times. 
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i|AArn|||Mr’BY  the  famed 

|l|IA|"rn|Nr  HOOSIER HUMORIST 

(THE  ORIGINAL  LITTLE  GIRL  COMIC  PANEL)  ROBBIE  ROBINSON 

WIU  BRING  HAPPY  ENTERTAINMENT  TO  AU  YOUR  UADIRS 


JOSEPHINE  is  a  merry  little  miss  .  .  .  wholesome  and  hilari¬ 
ous  .  .  .  whose  deeds  and  comments  are  inspired  by  Robbie 
Robinson’s  two  daughters.  They  give  JOSEPHINE  a  true-to-life 
personality  that  is  genuine  .  .  .  and  JOSEPHINE  makes  readers 
remember  similar  incidents  in  their  own  lives. 

Crowned  with  a  permanent  polka  dot  hairbow,  JOSEPHINE 
has  her  own  special  brand  of  humorous  reactions  .  .  .  that 
range  from  such  things  as  telling  her  grandma,  “I  don’t  think 
you’re  losing  your  figure,  it’s  getting  bigger  every  day”  ...  to 
saying  to  her  cat,  “The  way  you  eat,  you  must  be  living  all  nine 
lives  at  once”  ...  to  telling  her  little  friend  at  the  drug  store 
counter,  “What  they  need  here  is  more  soda  and  less  jerk.” 
JOSEPHINE  consoles  herself  by  deciding  that  the  first  grade  is 
o  perfect  place,  because  nobody  can  get  demoted. 


Artiil  Robinson,  a  veloran  “Hoosier”  cartoonist,  provides  readers  with  an  amaxing  variety  of  clean,  wholesome  humor  when  he 
puts  JOSEPHINE  through  her  sparkling  pace  of  comments,  quips  and  observations  of  typical  home  life. 

"Robbie,"  as  he  is  affectionately  called  by  his  many  friends,  is  a  product  of  Indiana,  the  birthplace  of  many  other  great  humor¬ 
ists,  such  as  Ken  Hubbard  of  Abe  AAartin  fame. 

His  “Josephine”  is  a  daily  one  and  two-column  panel  tha^  is  a  heartwarming  and  hilarious  tonic  ...  a  sure  cure  for  every 
depressing  ailment  that  can  be  remedied  with  the  best  in  humor. 


JOSEFIllNK 


Where  do  you  fall  from,  when  you  fall 
asleep?” 


“Robbie”  Robinson  it  shown  crt  hit  drawing  board  with 
two  JOSEPHINE  admirers,  his  daughter  Peggy  Robinson 
and  Charles  Riddle. 


JOSEPHINE 


JOSEPHINE 


"Where  did  Mr.  Smith  ko  swimminc  last 
niah‘7  Gramp  said  he  Kot  his  snoot  full!” 


"I  don’t  know  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  address, 
but  he  lived  in  a  loc  cabin!” 


JOSEPHINE  IS  SERVICED  IN  1  AND  2  COL.  MATS 

WIRE  OR  PHONE  COUECT  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  RATES 


The  If  or UTs  I.e(ulinf('ln4lrf>ern1ont  Synduate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP 


editor  ac  publisher  for  December  17,  1955 


Tel  Pleia  1-2470 
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The 

COMPANY 

TREASURER 

knows 

. . .  that  safety  against  slip¬ 
ping  on  plant  floors  is  an 
unseen  factor  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet . . . 

...  that  every  plant  equipped 
with  Algrip  Abrasive 
Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate 
reduces  its  accident  rate  . . . 
its  lost  man-hours  of  pro¬ 
duction  ...  its  compensa¬ 
tion  payments  .  .  .  and  its 
insurance  rate  . .  . 

Because  Algrip  .  .  .  the 
world’s  only  abrasive  rolled 
steel  floor  plate  .  .  .  has  a 
surface  that  makes  slipping 
practically  impossible  .  .  . 
on  level  floor  or  incline  .  . 

wet,  oily  or  greasy  .  .  . 

And  because  Algrip’s 
controlled-depth  of  abra¬ 
sive  penetration  in  the  plate 
assures  a  constant,  endur¬ 
ing  anti-slip  floor  surface. 


1953  iijary  rates* 
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^National  Safety  CouncU's 
“Accident  Facts"  1954  Edition 


Algrip — approved  for  safety  by  Underwriters’  Laboratories 


Company 

Address— 


City 


Zone 


State 


Other  producfi;  A.W.  SUPER-DIAMOND  Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate— Plolei 
— Sheets — Strip — (Alloy  and  Speciol  Grades) 


AeWe  ALGRIP 

ABRASIVE  ROLLED  STEEL  FLOOR  PLATE 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 

Conthohockwn,  Pa. 

Please  send  A.W.  Algrip  Booklet  AL-7 
Name _ 


Title. 


Corwin  6 


Cd 


★  ★  ★ 
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More  About  McIntyre 

''  TOD  RAPER,  director.  Promotion  and  Public  Relations  De. 

partment,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch: 
i  “Enjoyed  your  Dec.  3  column  on  O.  0.  McIntyre  very  much.  \i'ould 
I  liked  to  have  known  the  guy,  but  back  when  I  was  pounding  a  beat 
he  was  the  No.  1  star  on  the  Fifth  Estate  heaven. 

“My  only  contact  with  him  was  when  I  covered  his  funeral  at 
Gatewood.  One  reporter  (and  no  photog)  was  selected  by  lot  to 
attend  the  service  at  the  home,  and  I  drew  the  right  straw.  Sat  on 
the  stairs  with  Joe  Connelly’s  knees  in  my  back,  and  with  my  kneej 
in  Gene  Buck’s  back. 

“Visited  his  grave  in  Gallipolis  last  month.  It’s  on  a  high  hill 
overlooking  a  wide  bend  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
Fall  foliage  on  the  West  Virginia  side  was  breath-taking.  I’ll  bet 
Odd  enjoys  it,  too.” 


DAMORIS  HAAS  BLOSSER,  Columbus,  Ohio: 

“I  have  just  finished  reading  your  fine  column  about  0.  0.  M. 

“Perhaps  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  McIntyre  as  writing  for  I 
children,  but  I  must  have  begun  reading  his  daily  column  when  I  wai 
about  10.  and  I  read  his  monthly  essays  in  the  Cosmopolitan  magazine. 

“Perhaps  it  was  the  zest  he  put  into  his  column  as  much  as  any. 
thing  else  which  made  me  determine  to  work  on  a  newspaper  when  1 
grew  up. 

“When  I  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  in 
1944,  I  remembered  with  pride  that  McIntyre  had  been  city  editor  once 
of  its  sister  paper.  The  Herald. 

“However,  I  wish  you  had  inserted  in  your  story  the  ohit  which 
The  New  Yorker  magazine  gave  McIntyre  just  after  his  death.  Of 
the  New  York  McIntyre  immortalized,  a  magazine  writer  said:  ‘He 
wrote  about  Atlantis,  and  by  God,  it  was  still  afloat.’  That  brief  tribute 
said  everything.” 

E.  V.  DURLING,  in  his  column  in  the  New  York  Journal' 

I  American : 

I  “The  most  expensively  attired  newspaperman  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
I  tury  was  undoubtedly  0.  O.  McIntyre.  In  his  wardrobe  he  had  60 
!  suits,  60  pairs  of  pajamas,  200  neckties,  60  dressing  gowns.  100  shirts  i 
200  bathrobes,  100  pairs  of  socks,  200  canes,  50  pairs  of  shoes  and  ' 
'  36  hats.  When  he  moved  from  one  apartment  to  another  it  required  26 
I  trunks.  Mr.  McIntyre  was  an  enthusiastic  stroller.  He  loved  to  walk. 

I  But  when  he  rode  it  was  in  a  chauffeur-driven  Rolls-Royce  automobile.” 

TED  CARPENTER,  Marquette  University  News  Bureau,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.: 

“Terrific!  I  mean  your  column  on  O.  0.  McIntyre.  Carried  me 
I  back  to  those  good  old  days  when  the  reading  of  the  McIntyre  column 
^  was  a  daily  highlight.  Thanks!” 

WALTER  E.  WILLIAMS,  Publisher,  Fairfield  (Iowa)  Dsiir 
I  Ledger : 

I  “Please  look  at  the  flyleaf  on  your  copy  of  "Selected  Stories  of  0. 

0.  McIntyre’  and  tell  me  the  name  of  the  publisher.  1  want  to  pt 
I  one  for  myself,  several  for  Christmas  gifts.  1  always  enjoy  readiii 
I  your  column.  This  one  was  particularly  good.” 

I  (Answer:  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  published  the  ‘‘Odd  Boolu,” 

I  obtainable  ($4)  from  Biblo  &  Tannen,  57  Fourth  Ave.,  Nc* 

1  York.  And  “The  Life  of  O.  O.  McIntyre,”  by  Charles  B.  DriseoA 
'  was  published  in  1938  by  The  Greystone  Press,  New  York). 

iHprrtj  (HljriBtmaB— 3n  20  ffiattguajts 

Readers  hereby  and  hereinafter  are  officially,  personaUi^ 
warmly  wished  a  newsy  holiday  season  and  “Merry  Christma* 
in  20  languages:  God  Jul  (Swedish).  Feliz  Natal  (BraziUm)- 
Glaedelig  Jul  (Danish).  Joyeaux  Noel  (French).  Bona^ 
(Italian).  Boas  Festas  (Portuguese).  Hauskaa  Joulua  (Finnish)' 
Hartelyke  Kerstgroeten  (Dutch).  Kung  Hsi  Hsin  (ChincK^ 
Felices  Pascuas  (Spanish).  Nosteria  Lui  Christ’s  Sa  Va  Diclk 
Felo#  (Rumanian).  Prijemme  Svatky  or  Vesele  Vanoce  (Czca)' 
Froehliche  Weinachten  (German).  Kala  Christougenia  (Crwh 
Christmas  O-medeto  (Japanese).  Glaedelig  Jul  (NorwegM)' 
Wesolych  Swiat  (Polish).  S.  Rozhdestvom  Chirslova  (Russia!)' 
Sretan  Bozoic  (Serbian).  Merry  Christmas  (English).  i 
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Newspapers  sell  Cosmetics 


Women  are  in  the  market  every  day  tor  powder,  lip¬ 
stick,  nail  polish  ...  Of  all  nu'dia,  only  news])apers 
are  in  the  market  every  day  with  the  kind  of  advertia- 
inp:  message  that  can  ])icture,  describe,  price,  tell 
“where  to  buy  it,”  and  Ik*  cli])p(*d  and  stowed  away  in 
a  purse  for  future  action.  In  s»>me  media,  fabulous 
money  given  away  on  cosmetic  shows  is  money  gone 
forever.  In  news])apers,  it’s  difficult  to  dissipate  a 
dollar  because  the  medium,  itself,  delivers  the  audi¬ 
ence  ...  all  the  a<lvertiser  has  to  do  is  stand  up  on 
his  own  two  feet  and  sell. 


McDevitt 
sells  Newspapers 

.  .  .  AND  NEWSPAPERS  ONLY 


People  once  said  of  a  famous  public  figure, 
“He  has  a  million  friends,  and  knows  every¬ 
one  of  them  by  Ids  first  name.”  The  Mc¬ 
Devitt  man,  too  (on  a  more  modest  basis,  of 
course)  has  many  first-name  friends,  at  ac¬ 
counts  and  agencies.  He  has  to  have  .  .  .  for 
he  must  know  all  the  men  to  sell  on  Account 
“X”,  the  men  on  Account  “Y”  .  .  .  and  what 
their  specific  interests  are.  Personalized  sell¬ 
ing  like  this  pays  off  for  your  newspaper  .  .  . 
representation  by  McDevitt  means  results. 


George  A.  McDevitt  Co,,  Inc. 

Representing  a  selective  list  of  leading  newspapers 


BOSTON  (MASS.),  HERALD-TRAVELER 
CIAMDEN  (N.  J.),  COURIER  POST 
NEW  YORK  POST  (PITTSBURGH  WEST) 
PERTH  AMBOY  (N.  J.)  NEWS 
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SCRANTON  (PA.)  TIMES 
TRENTON  (N.  J.)  TIMES 
WHEEUNG  (W.  VA.)  NEWS— REGISTER 
.  .  .  AND  THE  OGDEN  GROUP  OF  W.  VA. 
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editorial 


Strike  Follows  Pattern 


^  I  ’’HE  shutdown  of  three  Detroit  daily  newspapers  resembles  close- 
ly  the  strike  against  all  New  York  City  newspapers  two  years  ago 
with  union  leaders  showing  the  same  irresponsibility,  the  same  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  other  employes  and  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  as  they  did  then. 

In  New  York  400  striking  photo-engravers  were  able  to  force 
the  suspension  of  all  newspapers  and  put  20,000  people  out  of  work 
for  11  days  because  of  a  previous  agreement  among  union  leaders 
that  the  picket  line  would  be  respected.  This  was  in  complete  dis¬ 
regard  and  violation  of  the  contracts  in  existence  between  the  other 
unions  and  the  publishers. 

In  Detroit  only  116  stereotypers  have  been  able  to  impose  the 
same  type  of  news  blackout  on  that  large  city  and  put  5,000  people 
out  of  work  for  two  weeks  by  the  same  tactics  and  the  same  agree¬ 
ment.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  this  instance  most  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  with  other  unions  had  expired  so  they  escape  the  charge  of 
violation. 

The  Detroit  strike  was  not  any  more  necessary  than  was  the 
(‘arlier  one.  In  New  York  the  strikers  did  not  get  any  better  settle¬ 
ment  after  lengthy  arbitration  than  they  could  have  obtained  with¬ 
out  striking.  The  same  thing  will  be  true  in  Detroit. 

Misguided  union  leaders  thought  that  this  moment,  in  the  height 
of  the  Christmas  season,  would  be  a  good  time  to  enforce  their  ex¬ 
orbitant  demands.  They  were  wrong  in  New  York  and  they  will  be 
proven  wrong  in  Detroit  for  the  simple  reason  that  publishers,  like 
all  employers  everywhere,  cannot  and  will  not  succumb  to  such  pres¬ 
sure  to  impose  uneconomic  and  unwise  conditions  or  wage  increases. 

Strikes  of  this  kind  not  only  do  irreparable  damage  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  communitv  but  also  to  the  industry  on  which  the  strikers  de¬ 
pended,  and  will  have  to  depend  in  the  future,  for  their  livelihood. 
They  cut  off  the  incomes  of  thousands  of  other  workers  most  of  whom 
cannot  afford  it  and  want  no  part  of  a  strike. 

There  is  absolutelv  no  justification  for  a  strike  that  deprives  a 
whole  communit)'  of  its  primary'  information  medium.  We  believe  it 
cKinstitutes  an  illegal  infringement  on  the  people’s  right  to  a  free 
press.  And,  as  we  have  said  before,  such  strikes  should  be  outlawed. 


^Next  of  Kin’  Policy 


^T^HE  arbitrary  rule  of  the  armed  services  that  names  of  casualties, 
even  in  peacetime,  should  not  be  released  until  the  next  of  kin 


have  been  notified  was  undoubtedly  adopted  for  humanitarian 


In  actual  practice,  however,  it  has  worked  in  anything  but  a 
humanitarian  fashion  and  should  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  present- 
day  conditions. 

Modern  high-speed  press  communications  and  instantaneous 
broadcasting  make  it  possible  for  the  whole  country  to  know  of  a 
service  disaster  almost  within  a  few  minutes.  Even  after  the  relatives 
of  the  casualties  are  notified  other  families  having  servicemen  in  the 
same  area  are  subjected  to  hours  and  days  of  tragic  uncertainty. 

The  recent  plane  crash  in  Alaska,  killing  14  and  injuring  36 
servicemen  and  their  dependents,  is  a  case  in  point.  A  two-day  delay 
in  releasing  the  casualty  list  caused  many  families  needless  anguish. 

The  armed  services  will  apologize  and  say  that  the  two-day 
delay  was  totally  unnecessary.  It  was.  But  even  a  delay  of  12  or 
24  hours,  which  is  par  for  such  catastrophes,  is  too  long  and  com¬ 
pletely  unnecessary. 
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Blessed  is  the  man  that  tvalketk  m 
in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly  .  .  , 

— Psalm,  1;  I. 
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In  Direct  Quotes 

“We  need  jjood,  old-fashioned,  scrap¬ 
ping  editors  to  protect  our  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

Paul  Friggens,  managing  editor 
of  the  Farm  Journal. 


*  *  * 


“In  America,  the  reporter  is  usually 
the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  polish,  of  the  man  whose  brains 
he  supposedly  is  trying  to  pick.” 

Louise  Evans,  reporter,  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  (llobe-Neu's. 

«  *  e 

“We  ought  to  do  what  we  can  to 
liquidate  the  myth  that  all  congressmen 
are  stupid  and  time-servers.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  intelligence  and  courage, 
and  scholarship  too,  in  the  halls  o*  Con¬ 
gress  and,  finding  it  makes  news.” 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

•  ♦  * 


“I  am  convinced  that  more  often  than 
not  a  public  official  is  genuinely  con¬ 
cerned  about  not  wanting,  to  appear  to 
be  blowing  his  own  horn,  or  he  is  simply 
gun-shy  about  seeing  his  name  in  print. 
Patiently,  we  must  try  to  convince  each 
news  source  that  what  we  are  after  is 
the  information  from  which  we  can 
provide  news  and  that  we  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  merely  exposing  him  to  pub¬ 
licity.^ 

John  S.  Hooper,  editor,  Brattle- 
horo  (Vt.)  Reformer. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

“No  organization,  including  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion,  is  above  criticism  by  a  free 
press.  We  stand  ready  to  defend  that 
I  system.” 

Joseph  A.  Ruczynski,  Philadel- 
■  phia  County  Commander  of  the 

'  American  Legion. 

♦  ♦  * 

“We  put  our  critical  but  honest  Hem- 
f  ingways,  Faulkners,  Steinbecks,  Dos 

r  Passoses,  Marquands  against  the'  uncrit- 

;  leal  but  dishonest  Sholokhovs,  Fadayevs, 
and  Ehrenburgs.  That  is  the  way  a  free 
1*^  press  works  and  it  is  the  one  way  we 
can  win  without  losing.” 

HARVETf  Breit,  New  York  Times 

Book  Review  columnist. 

;;  editor  ac  PUBLISHER  lor  December 


Q  and  A  Panel 


Question:  Promotion  Budget 

How  do  you  develop  a  promotion  budget? 

2.  How  is  the  budget  developed  for  national  advertising 
promotion  ? 

3.  What  is  the  recommended  percentage  of  total  national 
advertising  income  which  should  be  used  as  a  base? 


Answers  from  E  &  P  Panel  Members: 

J  If  a  publisher  wants  to  regulate  or  evaluate  his  promotion 

budget,  he  could  well  use  a  formula  worked  out  10  years 
ago  by  the  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  at  its 
eastern  regional  meeting  in  New  York.  At  that  session,  the 
promotion  managers  planned  a  promotion  budget  for  the  myth¬ 
ical  “Median  Press,”  a  paper  of  103,361  daily  circulation,  105,799 
Sunday  circulation,  and  total  annual  income  of  $1,750,000.  TTiat 
annual  income  was  estimated  as  $750,000  advertising,  $1,000,000 
circulation.  (Remember,  these  are  1946  figures,  not  1955.) 

The  promotion  men  estimated  they  should  spend  3%  of 
their  total  income  for  promotion.  That  gave  them  an  annual 
budget  of  $52,000.  Out  of  this  $52,000,  they  estimated  they 
could  finance  a  promotion  department  of  four  people  (promotion 
manager,  assistant,  an  artist,  and  a  secretary)  and  have  nearly 
$40,0()0  for  other  promotion  costs.  Keep  in  mind  that  these  are 
1946  prices.  The  promotion  manager  was  assigned  a  salary  of 
$100  a  week.  On  a  percentage  basis,  you  can  see  they  allowed 
about  one-fourth  of  the  promotion  budget  for  salaries. 

Of  the  $40,000  in  the  budget  to  cover  promotions,  the  confer¬ 
ence  allotted  $20,000  to  advertising,  $20,000  to  circulation  and 
editorial  promotion.  On  the  basis  of  $750,000  total  advertising 
income,  this  would  figure  at  about  2.6%  for  advertising  promo¬ 
tion.  If  your  inquirer  is  looking  for  a  percentage  figure  to  apply 
against  his  national  advertising  income  as  a  basis  for  a  promotion 
budget,  that  3%  figure  suggested  above  probably  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  most  promotion  men. 

Whatever  your  budget  basis,  every  newspaper  wants  to  get 
the  most  for  its  promotion  dollar.  You  can  get  lots  of  ideas  that 
will  help  produce  maximum  results  by  consulting  the  “Promo¬ 
tion  Primer”  produced  this  year  by  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association.  This  is  a  how-to-do-it  promotion  book 
that  tells  you  how  to  get  the  most  for  your  money,  whether 
your  promotion  problem  is  advertising,  circulation,  research,  or 
public  relations. 

2  A  budget  form  which  breaks  down  into  classifications  the 
*  items  of  expense  which  occur  most  frequently  in  our  de¬ 
partment  has  been  prepared  by  our  accounting  department. 
(The  principal  expense  items  are:  Payroll — salaries  and  over¬ 
time;  Direct  expenses — publications  and  dues;  stationery  and 
printing,  travel,  supplies,  postage,  telephone  and  telegraph,  ad¬ 
vertising,  sundries;  Casualty  and  liability  insurance;  Group 
insurance.)  Using  the  classifications  on  this  sheet  we  develop 
an  overall  budget  for  promotion.  The  budget  is  made  annually 
for  our  fiscal  year. 

To  develop  our  budget  for  the  coming  year  we  first  list  all 
of  last  year’s  promotion  items  and  their  costs.  From  these  we 
eliminate  the  cost  of  the  items  which  will  not  occur  in  our  promo¬ 
tion  plans  for  next  year.  To  the  remaining  items  we  add  the 
apiproximate  cost  of  the  new  promotions  we  plan  for  the  coming 
year.  {Continued  on  pa^e  62) 
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That’s  one  advertiser’s  straightforward  comment  on  the 
advertising  power  of  The  New  York  Times. 


He’s  Thomas  H.  Spain,  director  of  advertising  for  Public 
Service  Electric  and  Gas  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  Public 
Service  not  only  supplies  gas  and  electricity  to  a  large  part 
of  the  state,  but  also  conducts  an  intensive  campaign  to  stimulate 
industrial  development  that  benefits  all  of  New  Jersey. 


CONCRETE  PROOF 


Ever  since  this  program  started  years  ago. 

The  New  York  Times  has  been  a  key  medium  on  the  extensive 
list  of  publications  carrying  Public  Service  advertising. 


Think  of  ihete  additional  facu.  New  Jersey 
has  no  individual  State  mcome  taa  . .  .  no  Slate 
corporation  taa  .  .  .  no  State  unincorporated 
business  taa  .  .  no  State  sales  tax  .  .  .  and  com* 
plete  exemption  o(  intangible  personal  property 
from  local  property  uxes. 


“This  year,  again,”  Mr.  Spain  points  out,  “The  New  York  Times 
leads  all  other  neicspapers  and  magazines  on  our 
advertising  schedule,  both  in  the  number  of  inquiries  produced 
and  in  the  lowest  cost  per  inquiry.” 


“Furthermore,”  says  Mr.  Spain,  “the  quality  of  the  returns 
in  The  Times  was  of  the  highest  order.” 


Here’s  one  more  typical  example  of  The  New  York  Times 
ability  to  do  a  better  job  for  an  advertiser.  Because  it  consistently 
produces  better  results,  more  advertisers  place  more 
advertising  in  The  Times  than  in  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 


SERVICE 
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Sbt  Dork  ^imejs 

"All  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print" 

For  36  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world’s  first  market 
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Detroit  Strike  Continues, 
Shopping  Pace  Slackens 


Mediators  Reported  Working  on 
Pattern  Package  for  All  Crafts 

Detroit 

The  Christmas  shopping  splurge  here  showed  signs  of  slaek- 
ening  to  a  1954  pace  as  the  shutdown  of  Detroit’s  three  big 
daily  newspapers  continued  for  the  second  week. 

As  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press  Thursday  night,  there 
was  no  indication  of  a  settlement  being  near  to  end  the  strike 
begun  Dec.  1  by  116  union  stereotypers  against  the  Free  Press, 
News  and  Times.  Agreement  on  a  “pattern  package”  for  all 
of  the  craft  unions  appeared  to  be  the  major  task  confronting 
the  mediators  and  negotiators. 

The  publishers  were  reported  to  be  holding  to  an  offer  of 
a  S2..50  weekly  increase,  while  the  unions  sought  $10. 

Rate  of  Trade  Falls 


The  bad  effect  that  the  strike 
was  having  on  retail  business 
was  stressed  in  a  statement  by 
Janies  B.  Webber  Jr.,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Co.,  the  city’s  largest  de¬ 
partment  store. 

He  said:  “Though  the  Christ¬ 
mas  business  at  the  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Co.  has  thus  far  been  slight¬ 
ly  ahead  of  last  year,  it  has 
naturally  not  kept  pace  with 
the  rate  at  which  we  were  go¬ 
ing  prior  to  the  newspaper 
emergency. 

“It  would  be  foolish  to  think 
that  a  store,  even  a  large-volume 
department  store,  could  go  with¬ 
out  advertising  in  its  primary 
medium  and  still  do  as  well  as 
with  full  advertising  coverage. 
The  larger  downtown  store  has 
probably  done  better,  too,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Christmas  time, 
than  the  smaller  stores. 

“Christmas,  of  all  times,  is 
when  people  want  to  shop  with 
the  crowds  for  the  fun  and  ex¬ 
citement  as  well  as  the  broad 
assortments  downtown. 

“The  loss  of  a  newspaper  is 
tragic  for  the  community,  for 


Federal  Reserve  report  on  busi¬ 
ness  activity.  The  week  before 
the  strike  this  report  showed 
average  department  store  busi¬ 
ness  running  21%  higher  than 
in  the  similar  week  last  year. 
The  report  for  Dec.  3  and  10 
showed  9%.  Above-average 
plea.sant  weather  has  prevailed. 

Department  stores,  generally, 
are  holding  up  better  than 
specialty  stores,  because,  as 
one  business  source  put  it — “as 
long  as  they  are  buying  blind 
with  the  newspapers  missing, 
people  figure  they  can  find  what 
they  want  at  the  department 
stores  without  moving  around 
so  much.” 

One  good  example  of  this  was 
the  fact  that  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  on  the  first  Monday  fol¬ 
lowing  the  strike’s  start  (on  the 
previous  Thursday)  enjoyed  one 
of  its  biggest  Monday  sales. 

One  source  close  to  executives 
of  several  large  stores  said 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
newspaper  tie-up  was  seriously 
curtailing  the  Christmas  sales. 

“Before  the  strike  started,” 
he  said,  “one  national  chain 
store  late  November  had  sales 


it  is  a  part  of  one’s  daily  life,  running  32%  ahead  of  last  year. 
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a  force  for  good,  a  molder  of 
public  opinion,  and  certainly  re¬ 
tailers’  number  one  advertising 
uiedium.” 

Federal  Reserve  Index  Down 
Concrete  evidence  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  fallout  came  from  the 


After  one  full  week  of  strike, 
this  gain  had  been  cut  to  about 
13%. 

“One  of  the  large  downtown 
department  stores  is  known  to 
have  canceled  out  more  than 
$1,000,000  in  Christmas  stocks. 
Another  leading  store,  though 


running  well  ahead  of  last 
year’s  holiday-period  sales,  ad¬ 
mits  that  the  high-sales  trend 
which  was  indicated  late  in  No¬ 
vember  now  has  fallen  off 
sharply.” 

Newsprint  at  $220  a  Ton 

Department  stores  were  dis¬ 
couraged  from  attempting  the 
publication  of  sales  sheets  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  fact  that 
spot-market  newsprint  was 
quoted  at  $220  a  ton. 

Variety,  the  entertainment 
world’s  trade  paper,  surveyed 
box  offices  and  found  movie 
theatres  suffering  from  sharp¬ 
ly  below-normal  patronage.  The 
entertainment  business  has  been 
using  radio  for  plugs,  but  not 
TV. 

Two  newspapers  were  trying 
hard  to  fill  the  big  hole  left 
when  some  1,300,000  daily  pa¬ 
pers  were  cut  off.  The  Detroit 
Reporter,  after  some  low  press 
runs  due  to  diminishing  paper 
supplies,  was  connecting  with 
paper  suppliers. 

“We  have  lined  up  enough  pa¬ 
per  for  15  days,”  said  one  of 
the  Guildsmen  running  the  op¬ 
eration,  which  is  also  sponsored 
by  the  printing  crafts. 

Special  Runoff  for  Store 

The  Polish  Daily  News  had 
upped  its  circulation  to  150,000 
of  its  regular  daily  edition, 
featuring  a  large  English  front 
section  and  a  smaller  Polish 
section. 

In  addition,  in  a  major  ad¬ 
vertising  coup,  it  had  contacted 
with  Federal  Department  Stores 
to  supply  that  chain  with  100,- 
000  copies  daily  of  the  cut-down 
English  section  containing  the 
main  news  and  the  Federal  ads, 
with  the  Page  One  signature 
reading  “Federal  Dept.  Store 
World-Wide  Daily.” 

These  papers  are  given  away 
to  customers  in  the  evening 
hours,  and  are  proving  a  good 
“leader”  to  the  stores,  a  Fed¬ 
eral  spokesman  said.  It  was 
planned  to  increase  the  print¬ 
ing  to  200,000  copies. 


Hunger  for  Old  Papers 

The  hunger  for  newspaper 
reading  is  well-demonstrated 
in  a  story  told  by  Dale  Davis, 
head  of  the  Free  Press  Wo¬ 
men’s  Department:  The  regular 
news  vendor  who  holds  forth 
in  front  of  the  Free  Press 
Building  stopped  in  to  com¬ 
miserate  with  Davis.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  wanting  to  get  rid  of  a 
good-sized  pile  of  old  exchange 
papers,  asked  the  old-timer  to 
take  the  bundle  away  vdth 
him. 

The  next  day  the  vendor 
came  back  all  smiles. 

“I  got  on  my  bus  with  those 
papers,”  he  said.  “I  had  my 
changer  on,  and  the  people  im¬ 
mediately  wanted  to  buy  those 
papers.  I  told  ’em  they  were 
old,  out-of-town  papers,  but 
they  said  they  wanted  them 
anyway.  They  just  wanted  to 
read  a  paper — any  paper.  I 
did  a  good  business.” 

Eight  unions  are  negotiating 
with  management  on  expired 
contracts. 

Mediators  .said  the  stereo¬ 
typers  and  representatives  of 
the  three  dailies  had  come  to 
a  tentative  agreement  on  all 
points  except  wages. 

Slocum  Has  Ulcers; 
Confers  on  ^ievosprint 


Philadelphia 

Illness  of  Richard  W.  Slo¬ 
cum,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  has  been 
diagnosed  as  an  ulcer.  He  is 
at  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital, 
Bi-yn  Mawr,  Pa.  (E&P,  Dec. 
10,  page  10). 

Mr.  Slocum  will  be  re¬ 
leased  from  the  hospital 
Dec.  22  and  will  have  to  cut 
his  work  hours  for  a  period. 
He  conferred  in  the  hospital 
Dec.  15  about  the  newsprint 
situation  with  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams,  general  manager  of 
ANPA,  and  William  Dwight, 
vicepi’esident  of  ANPA. 

♦  ♦  * 

(Latest  figures  .showed  pub¬ 
lisher’s  stocks  down  to  27 
days’  supply;  11-months  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  at 
record  rates.) 
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Arbitration  Barred 
In  ‘Fifth’  Firing  Case 


It  would  be  “a  grave  in¬ 
justice”  if  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Guild  proceeded  to  arbi¬ 
tration  of  a  “Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment”  case  against  the  ex¬ 
pressed  wishes  of  the  New  York 
Times  unit,  a  state  judge  ruled 
this  week. 

The  dismissal  of  Melvin  I.,. 
Barnet  from  his  job  as  a  copy 
editor  last  July  is  not  subject 
to  arbitration  under  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law,  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Felix  C.  Ben- 
venga  said.  The  Times  had  noti¬ 
fied  Mr.  Barnet  he  was  being 
discharged,  a  day  after  he 
pleaded  the  Fifth  Amendment 
in  a  congressional  inquiry,  be¬ 
cause  his  course  of  conduct  had 
caused  the  newspaper  to  lose 
confidence  in  him  as  a  member 
of  its  staff. 

Appeal  Is  Planned 

Herman  E.  Cooper,  Guild  at¬ 
torney,  said  an  appeal  would 
he  taken  from  Justice  Benven- 
ga’s  ruling.  He  had  argued 
originally  (E&P,  Nov.  26,  page 
10)  that  a  decision  making  the 
unit’s  vote  paramount  to  Guild 
authority  would  create  a  cha¬ 
otic  contractual  relationship. 

It  w’as  on  a  motion  by  the 
Times  Company  that  Justice 
Benvenga  held  there  is  no  arbi- 
tiable  dispute  within  the  scope 
of  the  agreement  between  the 
newspaper  and  the  Guild.  He 
relied  mainly  on  the  result  of  a 
referendum  among  Times  mem¬ 
bers — a  vote  of  337  to  23-5 
against  going  to  arbitration. 
The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Guild  took  a  contrary  po¬ 
sition,  11  to  4. 

“It  is  to  be  noted,”  said  Jus¬ 
tice  Benvenga,  “that  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  question  is  an  agree¬ 
ment  by  a  labor  organization 
with  a  membership  of  approxi¬ 
mately  8,000  employes  of  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  and  magazine 
publications  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  of  which  about  1,500  are 
employes  of  the  Times,  and 
constituting  the  so-called  Times 
unit ;  that,  in  making  the  agree¬ 
ment,  the  Guild  acted  ‘for  itself 
(ind  on  behalf  of  all  employes 
of  The  Times’;  that  is,  for  itself 
generally,  but  for  the  Times 
employes  in  particular;  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Times  unit, 
those  directly  affected  thereby, 
a  Guild  member  who  improper¬ 
ly  invokes  the  Fifth  Amendment 
l)efore  an  authorized  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  should  be  dis¬ 


charged  by  his  employer;  that 
such  a  discharge  is  for  good  and 
sufficient  cause,  and  should  not 
be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Effect  of  Referendum 

“Now,  what  is  the  effect  of 
the  referendum  vote  of  the 
Times  employes?  Is  it  binding 
on  the  Executive  Committee? 
Or,  is  it,  as  the  Guild  contends, 
a  mere  recommendation,  which 
may  be  ignored  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  if  it  sees  fit? 

“It  may  be  that,  if  the  issue 
had  not  l)een  submitted  to  a 
referendum,  the  Guild,  presum¬ 
ably  acting  ‘for  itself  and  on 
behalf  of  all  employes  of  The 
Times’,  could  have  demanded 
arbitration.  A  different  questio  i 
might  thus  be  presented.  But 
here  the  Times  unit  expressed 
their  views  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  and  the  Guild,  as  ag;nt 
and  representative  of  that  unit 
under  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  may  not  invoke  the 
grievance  or  arbitration  pro¬ 
cedure;  for,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Guild  would  be  act¬ 
ing  not  as  agent  for  the  Times 
employes,  as  it  is  bound  to 
act,  but  in  spite  of  them. 

Not  in  .Vdvisory  Category 

“Perhaps,  the  course  of  .ac¬ 
tion  suggested  by  the  Grievance 
Committee  \vas  merely  adviso¬ 
ry;  a  mere  recommendation,  .as 
its  leport  indicates.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  the  referendum  vote  (  f 
the  Times  unit  is  not  in  that 
category.  The  notice  urged  the 
Times  employees,  especially 
those  who,  according  to  the 
report,  had  ‘strong  feelings’  in 
the  matter,  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  vote  on  the  issue.  In  so 
doing,  the  Guild,  through  its 
Executive  Committee,  impliedly 
at  least,  pledged  itself  not  only 
to  respect  the  vote  of  the  ma¬ 
jority,  but  to  consider  the  refer¬ 
endum  as  a  mandate,  an  im¬ 
perative  and  binding  instruc¬ 
tion,  to  follow  the  course  of 
action  indicated  thereby.  There¬ 
fore,  to  permit  the  Executive 
Committee,  as  agent,  to  act  con¬ 
trary  to  the  mandate  of  the 
Times  unit,  its  principal,  would 
be  a  grave  injustice;  it  would 
be  a  breach  of  the  duty  of  ‘un¬ 
divided  loyalty’  which  an  agent 
owes  to  his  principal — the  very 
foundation  of  the  law  of  agen¬ 
cy.  Such  an  injustice  should 
;  not  be  tolerated.” 

The  court  limited  its  decision 
•  to  the  Barnet  case,  declaring  it 


was  obvious  that  the  Times 
unit’s  vote  creates  no  precedent 
which  is  binding  on  other  units, 
nor  any  unalterable  policy  even 
so  far  as  the  Times  unit  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Plebiscite  on  Issue 
“There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Times  unit  from  expressing 
themselves  to  the  contrary  if 
the  question  should  again 
arise,”  said  Justice  Benvenga. 
As  E  &  P  went  to  press,  the 


results  of  a  citywide  referen- 
dum  of  Guild  members  on 
“Fifth  Amendment”  defense 
policy  were  not  yet  tabulated. 
The  question  was:  “Shall  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
resist  the  dismissal  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  discharged  after  invoking 
a  Constitutional  privilege  when 
asked  by  an  authorized  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  about  Com¬ 
munist  affiliation?” 

(Continued  on  page  67) 


Dailies  Out  Every  Day 
In  Battle  vs.  ‘Bogus’ 


Zanesville,  Ohio 

A  battle  against  “bogus”  is 
being  fought  here,  with  53  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  typographical  union 
on  strike  against  the  Morning 
Times  Recorder  and  Evening 
Signal. 

Neither  paper  has  missed 
publication  on  any  day  since  the 
walkout  began  the  night  of  Nov. 
30.  Edition  sizes  this  week  were 
considered  to  be  “normal”  for 
the  Christmas  season. 

Pressmen  Sign  New  Pact 

Giving  more  than  tacit  sup¬ 
port  to  the  publisher’s  resist¬ 
ance  to  a  “bogus”  or  reproduc¬ 
tion  clause  in  a  contract  with 
the  printers,  the  union  press¬ 
men,  who  double  in  the  stereo¬ 
type  department,  have  not  only 
remained  on  their  jobs  but  have 
just  signed  a  new  two-year  con¬ 
tract.  The  old  one  doesn’t  ex¬ 
pire  until  Jan.  15. 

The  “bogus”  question  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  a  basic 
issue  in  newspaper  strikes.  The 
Supreme'  Court  of  the  United 
State  spoke  out  on  the  subject 
a  few  years  ago,  some  of  the 
justices  condemning  the  ITU 
clause  as  featherbedding.  How¬ 
ever,  the  court  majority  held 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law  did  not 
specifically  prohibit  a  clause 
which  requires  that  certain  ad¬ 
vertising  material  received  in 
mat  or  plate  form  be  re-set  only 
to  be  tossed  into  the  hellbox. 

Wage  demands  also  are  a 
factor  in  the  local  conflict,  the 
union  asking  an  increase  of 
$10.50  a  week.  The  present  scale 
is  $92.50  days  (37*4  hours)  and 
$98.25  nights. 

The  impasse  was  reached 
early  in  the  Fall,  mainly  on  the 
“bogus”  clause.  About  a  year 
ago  the  Times  Recorder  and  the 
Signal  had  been  brought  under 
single  ownership  of  Zanesville 
Publishing  Company,  of  which 
Clay  Littick  is  president. 

For  several  months  the  typo 
union  has  been  working  without 


a  formal  contract.  When  an  in¬ 
crease  was  negotiated  with  the 
pressmen  last  January,  the 
same  raise  was  given  to  the 
printers,  retroactive  to  Oct.  31, 
with  the  stipulation  it  would 
not  be  regarded  as  a  new'  con¬ 
tract  or  extension  of  the  old 
one,  which  contained  the 
“bogus”  clause. 

As  the  newspapei-s  ap¬ 
proached  the  peak-load  adver¬ 
tising  season  this  Fall,  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  they  had  put 
price  increases  (from  5c  to  7c 
daily  and  30c  to  35c  weekly)  in¬ 
to  effect,  the  typographical 
union  opened  negotiations  on  a 
new  agreement. 

Mr.  Littick  was  visiting  rela¬ 
tives  in  Connecticut  at  Thanks¬ 
giving  time  when  he  received 
what  amounted  to  an  ultima¬ 
tum,  to  sign  a  contract  or  take 
a  strike.  He  requested  postpone¬ 
ment  until  he  could  return  ro 
Zanesville,  which  he  did  the 
next  day.  Rut  the  printers  al¬ 
ready  had  walked  out.  The 
strikers  included  TTS  perfora¬ 
tor  operators. 

With  the  help  of  Teletypeset¬ 
ters  and  some  new  recruits  for 
the  composing  room  staff,  the 
morning  paper  published  an 
eight-page  paper  on  Dec.  1,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  scheduled  44-paii:e 
edition.  Just  a  week  ago  the 
Thursday  afternoon  paper  ran 
to  48  pages  and  the  Friday 
moming  paper  the  same. 

Both  issues,  while  not  ‘he 
largest  ever  published  herfc 
were  the  biggest  from  the 
standpoint  of  linage.  The  Sun¬ 
day  paper  contained  36  pages 
and  editions  this  week  were 
running  32  pages. 

Some  loss  in  circulation  has 
been  admitted,  but  this  has 
amounted  to  the  normal  ex¬ 
pectancy  after  a  price  increa« 

The  ITU  is  sending  in  bun¬ 
dles  of  its  paper.  Labor’s  Daih- 
which  contains  a  page  or  tw 
of  local  news. 
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‘Red’  Motley  Leads  Parade 
In  10- Year  Progress  March 


Magazine  Triples  Circulation, 
Multiplies  Advertising  By  7 


We  got  the  highest  readership 
ever  attained  in  the  field  or  for 
that  matter  in  print. 

Part  of  Paper 


By  Kay  Erwin 

Parade,  “The  Sunday  Picture  Magazine,”  tripled  its  circula¬ 
tion  and  multiplied  its  advertising  volume  by  seven  in  the  decade 
it  has  had  Arthur  H.  (Red)  Motley  as  president  and  publisher. 

The  Sunday  newspaper  magazine  had  15  distributing  news¬ 
papers  with  2,104,991  circulation  and  advertising  revenue  of 
$1,741,165  when  the  red-headed,  super-salesman  and  executive 
dynamo  took  charge  exactly  10  years  ago. 

Parade  has  51  distributing  newspapers  with  6,797,947  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  revenue  of  $16,000,000  today. 

The  amazing  statistics  tell  bigger  and  better  Sunday  news- 


amazing 
the  story  graphically  but  Mr. 
Motley  tells  it  eloquently.  With 
a  quick  grin,  he  describes  him¬ 
self  as  “a  man  of  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  words.” 

Post-War  Market 

While  serving  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Economic  Delevop- 
ment  during  the  war,  Mr.  Mot¬ 
ley  became  convinced  the  na¬ 
tion  would  have  a  vastly  ex¬ 
panded  market  after  the  war. 

“Since  I  was  already  in  print, 
I  looked  to  newspapers  as  the 
media  in  print  coverage  that 
really  was  mass  coverage,”  he 
explained.  “The  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  had  the 
field  sized  up  right  because  there 
has  been  tremendous  growth  in 
newspaper  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  That’s  another  way  of 
saying  the  market  is  there  with 
a  lot  of  money  to  spend. 

“There  came  the  thought  that 
this  magazine  section  of  news¬ 
papers,  which  until  the  end  of 
the  war  was  almost  wholly  a 
part  of  big  city  newspapers, 
should  now  logically  be  available 
to  readers  in  leading  regional 
markets  in  medium  size  cities,” 
he  added. 


papers,"  he  added. 

In  his  dynamic  and  individual¬ 
istic  way,  Mr.  Motley  defined 
the  philosophy  of  Parade’s  suc¬ 
cessful  strategy: 

“We  had  to  have  a  good 
product  and  in  making  it  we 
departed  from  the  traditional 
magazine  concept  and  thought 
of  ourselves  as  not  being  a 
magazine  but  a  section  of  a 
Sunday  newspaper.  We  devel¬ 
oped  an  editorial  formula  aimed 
at  being  ‘on  the  news’ — that 
was  the  phrase  we  used. 

“We  believe  that  because 
everything  in  the  newspaper 
coivditions  the  reader  to  being 
interested  in  real  people  doing 
things  in  real  places  in  the 
present  tense  our  section  should 
do  likewise.  We  did  just  that. 


“Then,  because  we  have  no 
individual  entity — we  are  part 
of  a  bigger  something — the 
Sunday  newspaper — we  realized 
we  had  to  do  something  to  kill 
the  inferiority  complex  built 
into  this  field  by  the  use  of  the 
old-fashioned  word  ‘supplement.’ 

“A  generous  measure  of  our 
success  stems  from  deliberate 
programs  within  our  organiza¬ 
tion  designed  to  make  everyone 
conscious  of  the  size  of  7,000,000 
circulation,  the  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  each  one  of  our  dis¬ 
tributing  newspapers  in  its  area 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
producing  top-flight  editorial 
matter  which  would  get  high 
readership  and  produce  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  advertising 
which  would  permit  the  publish¬ 
er  to  give  his  readers  a  maga¬ 
zine  section  on  Sunday  at  no 
cost  and  at  a  profit.” 

To  promote  that  philosophy 
and  program,  Parade  has  a  so- 
called  Kaffee  Klatch  to  explain 
and  expound  the  organization’s 
a.spirations  and  aims.  The  girls 
in  the  office  are  taken  to  lunch 
and  talks  are  made  to  them  to 
show  them  just  how  their  own 
work  relates  to  the  whole  job. 
Wives  of  men  employes  are 


Network  Built 

“We  took  the  base  which 
Parade  had  then,  mostly  large 
cities,  and  on  that  base  built  a 
network  covering  medium  size 
I  communities,”  recalled  Mr.  Mot- 
I  ley.  “Our  entrance  into  those 
towns  was  only  a  part  of  the 
program  in  which  smart  news¬ 
paper  publishers  were  engaged 
to  give  their  readers  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  what  was  available  to 
metropolitan  reader?. 

“None  of  us  here  really  was 
clever  enough  to  have  done  what 
we  have  done  had  not  the  news- 
1  paper  publishers  themselves 
I  sensed  the  desire  of  readers  for 
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taken  to  lunch,  where  an  ex¬ 
planation  is  given  them  of  what 
their  husbands  do  and  why  their 
work  is  important. 

Teamwork  Stressed 

These  reports  to  employes 
are  strictly  factual — not  evan¬ 
gelistic — and  the  result  of  the 
meetings  is  better  coordination 
and  a  hard-hitting  team  in  all 
departments. 

“The  end  result  may  be  from 
an  idea  one  man  had  but  it  is 
no  one-man  result,”  declared 
Mr.  Motley  with  conviction.  “The 
first  thing  I  set  out  to  do  was 
to  build  a  fine  team  of  fine, 
competent  people  in  all  depart¬ 
ment.®.” 

The  master  marketer  was 
asked  whether  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  sections  divert  advertising 
from  the  regular  sections  of 
Sunday  newspapers. 

“There  is  some  diversion  from 
run-of-paper  and  in  cases  where 
a  newspaper  has  a  locally-edited 
magazine,  there  is  more  diver¬ 
sion,”  he  replied.  “As  a  partial 
offset  to  this  Parade  set  up  a 
Newspaper  Service  Department. 
Through  this  we  offer  a  service 
to  the  newspapers  which  helps 
their  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  use  ads  in  Parade  as  a 
sales  tool  to  build  more  local 
retail  linage.  Several  papers  are 
getting  every  year  by  this  means 
the  equivalent  of  80  to  90  pages 
of  advertising. 

“We  put  more  advertising 
into  the  newspaper  field  by  far 
than  we  take  out,”  he  continued. 
“We  have  case  histories  to  prove 
most  of  our  business  has  come 
from  the  slick  magazines.  That’s 
logical  because  we  print  in 
color.” 

He  added  that  the  market 
has  become  so  big  slick  maga¬ 
zines  cannot  cover  it.  He  gave 
as  an  example  the  St.  Louis 
market,  where  Parade,  through 
the  Sf.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
claims  82%  coverage  and  a 
magazine  like  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  has  8%.  Mr. 
Motley  said  the  Sunday  section 
ad  reaches  1,000  readers  in  color 
for  $3.20  while  slick  magazine 
costs  per  1,000  are  $5  plus. 

Local  Prestige 

“Most  important  is  that  the 
prestige  and  power  of  the  local 
newspaper  gives  the  advertiser 
a  merchandising  plus  which  no 
slick  can  offer,”  asserted  Mr. 
Motley.  “I  predict  that  slick 
magazines  will  not  go  out  of 
business  and  their  total  volume 
may  grow  but  their  percentage 
of  the  total  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  will  decline.  The  swing 
is  to  newspapers.” 

Motley  selling  strategy  fol- 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Zenger’s  Press 
Heritage  Held 
Example  Now 

Newspapers  should  not  pause 
to  congratulate  themselves  on 
what  they  have  achieved  but 
should  seek  “strength  to  do  al¬ 
ways  better,”  according  to  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Hughes,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Westchester  County  (N. 
Y.)  Publishers,  Inc. 

Mr.  Hughes  spoke  at  a  candle¬ 
light  service  Dec.  11  at  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  the  National 
Shrine  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
Eastchester,  N.  Y.,  commemo¬ 
rating  the  164th  anniversary  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  The  service 
honored  the  memory  of  Peter 
Zenger  and  his  fight  in  1733  for 
freedom  of  the  press,  laying  the 
foundations  for  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Many  Critics 

“Even  today  there  are  dis¬ 
turbingly  frequent  cries  against 
newspapers,  newspaper  editors 
and  newspaper  publishers — ^bit¬ 
ter  criticisms  from  political 
groups,  from  labor  groups,  from 
racial  groups,”  asserted  Mr. 
Hughes.  “Why  is  that  and  what 
is  its  significance? 

“Let  us  be  frank,”  he  pled. 
“The  truth  is  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  newspa¬ 
pers  shall  reach — all  of  them — 
perfect  performance  under  God- 
given  freedom. 

“We  can  not  say,  honestly, 
that  all  of  the  American  press 
fully  measures  up,”  Mr.  Hughes 
continued. 

However,  in  his  thoughtful 
address,  the  editor  defended 
newspapers  from  many  who  at¬ 
tack  them: 

“I  agree — and  with  assurance 
— that  most  of  the  attacks  on 
American  newspapers,  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors  are  unfair,  un¬ 
justified — many  of  them,  in¬ 
deed.  are  viciously  and  ven¬ 
omously  untrue.  I  know  that 
most  of  the  attacks  reflect  only 
wounded  vanity,  thwarted  ambi¬ 
tion  and  frustrated  greed.  Many 
are  but  the  phenomena  of  artic¬ 
ulate  ignorance. 

Most  Attacks  Untrue 

“I  know  that  all  those  attacks 
are  essentially  untrue  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  vast  majority  of 
American  newspapers  and  news¬ 
paper  people. 

“But  I  know,  also,  that  if 
they  are  warranted  by  the  ve¬ 
nality  of  basic  incompetence  of 
only  a  few  American  newspa¬ 
pers  and  newspaper  people,  they 
menace  the  well-being  and 


Engravers 
To  Fight  ITU 
‘Invasion’ 

The  International  Photo  En¬ 
gravers  Union  of  North  Amtri. 
ca  has  put  newspaper  pnbliil. 
ers  on  notice  that  it  will  inar 
upon  a  contract  danse  that  pro. 
tects  its  “historical”  jnrisdic. 
tion  against  invasion  by  the  In- 
temational  Typographical  Cn- 
ion  and  other  unions. 

Representatives  of  large  V 
cals  of  the  IPEU  joined  witi 
the  Executive  Council  in  takaj 
a  film  stand  to  resist  any  a-  f 
tension  of  grants  of  jurisdiction 
to  the  ITU  over  photo-compo-  5 
sition  processes.  Following  iip  ; 
this  conference,  which  took 
place  Nov.  20-22,  IPEU  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilfrid  T.  Connell  has  ad¬ 
dressed  a  communication  to  pub 
lishers. 

Policy  Explained 

This  stated  unequivocaHy 
that  the  IPEU  will  withhold  ^ 
approval  of  any  agreement  that 
does  not  contain  the  time 
honored  clause  covering  photo-  i 
engiaver’s  claims  to  work. 


Yuletide  gaiety  in  the 


threaten  the  freedom  of  all 
American  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Hughes  declared  freedom 
of  the  press  “is  a  natural  prin¬ 
ciple,  a  divinely  conceived,  uni¬ 
versal  principle,  an  unalienablel 
endowment  from  his  Creator  to 
every  man  who  breathes.” 

He  thus  defined  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  role: 

“A  modern  newspaper  should 
be  a  projection  of  the  minds  and 
conscience  and  the  backbone  of 
those  who  produce  it.  A  news¬ 
paper  lives  to  overcome  by  posi¬ 
tive  action  the  force  of  secrecy, 
injustice,  ignorance,  meanness 
and  cruelty,  not  to  whirl  and 
turn  and  shiver  like  the 
weatheiwane  that  ‘faced  toward 
the  hill,  then  faced  about  and 
back  again,  then  stood  still.’ 

“To  that  little  weathervane 
came  a  fate  that  might  come  to 
American  freedom  if  ever  too 
many  newspapers  were  to  fudge 
on  their  responsibilities  or 
capitalize  on  their  betrayals  of 
public  journalistic  decency  for 
great  circulation  and  easy  pro¬ 
fit.” 

Sunday  Magazine 

Kannapolis,  N.C. 

The  Daily  Independent  has 
added  a  local  magazine  section, 
printed  in  tabloid  format  with 
one  color  and  black,  for  the 
Sunday  edition. 


Bw  York  News  building  lobby. 

A  N.Y.  News 
^SpectaculaY 

A  Christmas  tree,  decorated 
to  give  the  effect  of  being  in¬ 
side  the  tree,  has  transformed 
the  \ew  York  News  lobby  into 
a  holiday  wonderland. 

The  new  Christmas  tree  is 
formed  of  brushed  pine  gar¬ 
lands  draped  from  the  center 
of  the  ceiling,  55-feet  high,  and 
fastened  to  the  circular  wall  of 
the  rotunda. 

Many  Ornaments 

Thousands  of  bright  colored 
balls,  bells  and  musical  horns 
hang  from  the  branches.  The 
black  glass  walls  of  the  lobby 
give  the  illusion  of  limitless 
starry  space  behind  the  tree — 
an  effect  cieated  by  1,500  clear 
lights  on  the  tree. 

Bright,  gay  and  festive — 
truly  a  New  York  spectacular — 
it  can  be  seen  glowing  from  8 
a.m.  until  midnight  every  day. 

Fourteen  men  working  8% 
hours  one  day  and  13%  hours 
the  next  day  transformed  the 
News  lobby  into  a  holiday  fairy¬ 
land.  In  fact,  this  is  the  most 
elaborate  Christmas  decoration 
to  appear  in  the  News  lobby  in 
the  building’s  25-year  history. 


This  policy  will  be  pursued. 
Mr.  Connell  explained,  “because 
of  the  all-inclusive  claims  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  to  processing  and  han¬ 
dling  all  photographic  material, 
whether  of  type,  hand-drawn 
lettering,  decorative  material  or 
illustration  proofs,  and  the 
known  instances  in  which  news- 
jraper  publishers  and  other  re- 
pi'esentatives  of  management 
have  allocated  jurisdiction  over 
such  work  to  others  than  photo- 
engraveis  without  consultaie 
or  permission  of  any  local  or  of 
the  IPEU.” 

Jurisdiction  Claimed 

The  union  conference,  he  saH. 
voted  to  re-affirm  jurisdictiot 
over  all  processes  of  photo-en-  . 
graving,  including  electroak 
platemaking  devices,  methods 
or  machines,  and  the  processin?  : 
and  handling  of  all  negatives  | 
and  positives,  both  film  and  pi¬ 
per,  of  photo-composed  typefi'  ■ 
reproductive  purposes  and  the 
making  of  blue,  silver  or  veloi 
prints. 

The  IPEU  is  reserving  to  it 
self  the  right  to  “take 
measures  deemed  necessary”  ! 
halt  the  granting  of  jurisili  | 
tion  to  other  unions. 

ITU  has  negotiated  some  cor- 
tracts  giving  it  jurisdiction  ovr 
photo-composing  machine  wms 
up  to  the  delivery  of  matetii.: 
ready  for  photo-engraving.  I 
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Chapter  Three 


At  fh«  Vatican, 
shortly  attar 
tha  liberation  ot 
Rome,  Kilgallen 
receives  a  rosary 
from  the  Pope. 


When  Judge  Landis 
Asked  Jimmy’s  Advice 


By  James  L.  Kilgallen 

Intematitmal  News  Service  Staff  Correspondent 


(Written  expressly  for  Eklitor  A  PubliAer) 


pASTEST  journalism  is  done  by  the  press  associations. 

In  news  service  work  a  reporter’s  deadline  is  IMMEDI¬ 
ATE,  any  time  around-the-clock.  He  must  be  fast  and  accurate. 
Reporters  on  daily  newspapers  may  have  a  precious  hour  or 
two  leeway  but  the  press  association  man  can’t  twiddle  his 
thumbs  when  a  big  story  breaks.  He  must  “flash”  or  “bul¬ 
letin”  it.  _ 


Paris,  Howard,  et  a] 

I  HAVE  SPENT  the  last  34 
years  with  INS.  Previously  I 
worked  about  a  year  and  one- 
half  for  both  AP  and  UP.  In 
my  time.  I’ve  written  scores  of 
“flashes”  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  “bulletins”  on  big 
stories. 

Barry  Paris,  editor-in-chief 
of  INS,  is  the  greatest  spot 
news  executive  I  ever  worked 
for.  Roy  Howard  was  another 
good  one.  And  so  w’ere  the  late 
“Matty”  White  of  AP  and  Sey¬ 
mour  Berkson,  now  publisher  of 
the  Seu'  York  Journal-Ameri- 


The  scandal  shocked  the  na¬ 
tion  and  the  stoi^y  was  given  a 
page  one  play  over  a  stretch  of 
three  or  four  weeks. 


Here,  Kilgallen 
is  the  recipient 
ot  a  verbal  blast 
from  Jelke  case 
lawyer.  His  retort; 
'You've  set  the  hom- 
burg  back  20  years!' 


In  press  association  work,  you 
not  only  deal  with  your  own 
editors  but  everything  you 
write  is  closely  scrutinized  by 
editors  all  over  the  world. 


My  stint  with  AP  was  re¬ 
writing  and  wire  filing.  With 
UP,  I  did  special  writing  and 
executive  work.  Then  I  wheeled 
into  my  long  stretch  with  INS, 
during  which  time  I  covered 
l)erhaps  more  big  news  stories 
than  any  reporter  in  America. 


I  recall  going  out  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  White  Sox  park  in  1920 
when  the  authorities  were  catch¬ 
ing  up  on  the  “fix” — which  en¬ 
abled  the  Cincinnati  Reds  to 
win  the  1919  world  series.  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  Cicotte,  whose 
name  was  cropping  up  in  the 
undercurrent  of  rumors. 

Cicotte  rode  with  me  on  two 
separate  street  cars  to  his  hotel. 
He  talked  freely  and  denied  any 
participation  in  a  “fix”.  He 
stressed  how  proud  he  was  of 


The  Black  Sox  Scandal 

My  FIRST  big  national  story 
was  the  Black  Sox  scandal,  in¬ 
volving  the  ball  players  who 
“threw”  the  1919  world  series. 
They  were  tried  in  court  in 
1920  and  banished  from  base¬ 
ball. 

I  remember  that  story  as  if  it 
happened  yesterday.  The  mis¬ 
guided  ball  players  who  sold  out 
were  pitchers  Eddie  Cicotte  and 
Claude  (Lefty)  Williams,  first 
baseman  Charles  (Chick)  Gan- 
dil,  shortstop  Charles  (Swede) 
Risberg,  third  baseman  George 
(Buck)  Weaver,  and  outfielders 
Joe  (Shoeless)  Jackson,  Oscar 
(Happy)  Felsch  and  Fred  Mc- 
Mullin. 


Statesmen  listen 
when  Kilgallen  stops 
taking  notes  to 
talk.  He  has  the 
ear  of  Eamon  deValera, 
former  prime  minister 
of  Eire. 


his  son  whom  he’d  never  let 
down.  As  I  left  him  he  re¬ 
marked,  significantly,  as  if 
there  was  something  on  his 
mind:  “Some  day  I’ll  give  you 
a  1‘eal  story.” 

{Continued  on  page  63) 


When  Gen.  Eisenhower 
became  president  of 
Columbia  University, 
Kilgallen  was  on  hand 
with  a  story  that 
made  Ike  laugh. 
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Tom  Collins  Tells: 

How  W  omen’sPagesCan 
Compete  with  Page  One 


Editor’s  Note:  Tom  Collins 
Chicago  Daily  News  feature 
editor,  told  AP  managing  edi¬ 
tors  how  attitude,  editing  and 
promotion  can  put  spark  into 
the  women’s  sections  of  news¬ 
papers,  He  aiso  offered  an 
eight-point  mandate  to  ME’s  in 
dealing  with  women’s  pages. 
His  remarks  follow: 

FIRST  —  We  have  brought 
the  woman’s  department  into 
journalism’s  family.  Not  back 
into  it.  Like  most  other  news¬ 
paper  woman’s  departments,  it 
was  never  there.  We  have  made 
our  Woman’s  Dept.,  a  member 
of  newspapering’s  human  race. 

SECOND  —  We  edit  our 
pages,  not  for  the  ladies  who 
write  our  stories,  not  for  the 
ladies  who  are  the  source  of 
our  stories,  and  not  for  the 
gruff  voices  of  the  advertising 
department  —  which  are  the 
three  primary  considerations  in 
the  editing  of  most  modern 
woman’s  pages.  We  edit  our 
pages  consistently  and  without 
deviation  for  the  people  who 
pay  the  nickel.  And  we  have 
learned  how  to  do  it  and  keep 
both  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
happy. 

THIRD  —  We  tell  everybody 
in  sight  what  we  are  doing. 
We  promote  ourselves  from 
Monday  morning  until  Satur¬ 
day  night  —  to  the  readers,  to 
the  advertising  manager,  to 
the  circulation  director,  and  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  people  in 
the  organization  who  deal  with 
our  pages. 

Not  a  Problem  Child 

Now  back  to  the  first  of 
these  three  reasons:  The  angle 
of  the  human  race.  When 
Everett  Norlander  chose  me  to 
direct  the  Daily  News  woman’s 
department  he  gave  me  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  was  not  look¬ 
ing  for  a  caretaker  for  a  coop 
of  frustrated  old  hens.  He  said 
he  saw  no  reason  why  a  wom¬ 
an’s  department  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  problem  child  or 
as  an  evil  that  was  necessary 
only  to  appease  advertisers. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  the 
woman’s  staff,  as  competent  as 
any  members  of  the  editorial 
department,  should  forever  be 
regarded  as  slightly  daffy  fe¬ 
males  —  emotional  creatures 
that  wouldn’t  bother  you  if  you 
didn’t  bother  them. 


He  felt  that  what  in  most 
papers  had  been  a  problem,  or 
at  best  dead  weight,  might  be 
converted  into  a  significant  as¬ 
set. 

So  his  orders  were  that  the 
woman’s  department  should  be 
brought  down  from  its  attic 
bedroom  and  into  the  editorial 
family.  And  once  there  it 
should  act  like  a  newspaper. 

Closer  Liaison 

To  accomplish  this  he  gave 
me  a  title  that  could  sit  down 
at  lunch  with  the  news  editor 
and  the  city  editor,  that  could 
speak  with  authority  in  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  service  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  paper  .  .  .  The  art 
dept.,  photographers,  copy  desk, 
composing  room  ...  A  title 
that  could  come  to  the  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor’s  office  on  the  same 
basis  anybody  else  was  coming 
to  argue,  to  ask,  or  to  lay  out 
an  idea  that  might  help  the 
paper. 

These  measures  had  some 
profound  effects.  They  were  an 
immediate  boost  to  the  morale 
of  the  Woman’s  Department 
staff  —  the  women  would  no 
longer  eat  at  the  second  table; 
they  would  no  longer  have 
their  picture  assignments  auto¬ 
matically  cancelled  just  because 
the  sports  dept.,  at  that  same 
hour  wanted  another  picture  of 
another  end  catching  another 
pass. 

The  composing  room  learned 
that  woman’s  pages  didn’t 
HAVE  to  be  frozen  all  day, 
that  the  world  wouldn’t  come 
to  an  end  if  they  were  opened 
between  editions.  The  photo¬ 
graphic  department  learned  to 
get  prints  back  to  the  woman’s 
department  in  an  hour  and  a 
half  —  to  go  into  the  paper 
that  day  —  instead  of  bringing 
them  around  tomorrow. 

Keep  Pages  Current 

Everett  Norlander’s  insist¬ 
ence  that  these  two  things 
made  newspaper  sense  —  the 
opening  of  pages  and  the  print¬ 
ing  of  stories  and  news  while 
they  were  still  news — brought 
something  of  a  revolution  to 
Chicago  newspapering.  Until 
that  time  it  had  been  the  usual 
custom  on  all  papers  to  print 
woman’s  page  stories  the  day 
after  tomorrow  and  print  the 
pictures  one  day  next  week. 

The  art  department  began 


DOG  AND  BAGGAGE — Sam  Pope  Brewer,  en  route  from  South 
America  to  a  new  post  as  chief  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  Middle  East,  arrives  in  New  York  on  the  SS  Argentini 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  and  pet  dog. 


giving  some  of  the  special 
seiwices  that  had  been  the 
private  property  of  the  picture 
desk  to  layouts  for  the  wom¬ 
an’s  pages.  The  promotion  de¬ 
partment  learned  that  the 
woman’s  pages  were  too,  a  part 
of  the  paper.  Good  stories  that 
had  particular  appeal  for  wom¬ 
en  readers,  and  that  nobody 
dreamed  of  printing  on  the 
ladies  page,  began  drifting  in 
from  the  city  editor,  the  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  even  the  financial 
and  sports  editor,  to  be  played 
under  60  point  lines  across  the 
top  of  the  women’s  section. 

The  second  reason  for  what¬ 
ever  distinction  we  have  is  the 
editing  of  our  pages.  You  man¬ 
aging  editors  are  quite  aware 
that  the  reason  you  will  have 
a  beauty  story  leading  your 
woman’s  pages  tomorrow  is  be¬ 
cause  the  beauty  editor  hasn’t 
had  a  lead  story  in  a  week  and 
she’s  going  to  get  awfully  mad 
at  the  Woman’s  Editor  if  she 
doesn’t  get  one.  You  also  are 
aware  that  you  will  have  a 
fashion  story  on  the  woman’s 
page  next  Monday  because  the 
advertising  department  wants 
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it.  You  may  not  be  so  aware 
that  the  lead  on  your  society 
column  yesterday  was  on  the 
Ladies  Aid  Society  because  the 
society  editor  on  that  day 
wanted  to  be  nice  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ladies  Aid  Society. 

We  have  long  since  killed  oot 
these  traditional  practices  on 
woman’s  pages.  Every  morning 
a  survey  is  made  of  stories 
that  will  be  on  hand  for  the 
woman’s  pages  two  days  hence. 
The  best  stories  that  can  be 
had  —  from  the  staff,  from  our 
symdicate  features,  from  the 
telegraph  desk  or  from  the 
Daily  News  Foreign  Ser\ice— 
are  the  stories  that  will  be 
played  up.  No  matter  what, 
those  are  the  stories  that  will 
be  played.  And  if  anybody 
doesn’t  like  it  they  can  go  talk 
to  the  managing  editor. 

We  have  run  fashion  stories 
four  days  in  a  row  across  the 
top  of  our  woman’s  pages  and 
left  the  food  stories  out.  We 
have  run  the  lovelorn  column 
under  an  8  column,  72  point 
head  for  three  days  out  of  > 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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THROWN  FOR  A  LOSS 

Doyle,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  News 


‘ROAD  HOG!’ 

Werner,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 


‘PAPER!’ 

Lorinq.  Providence  |R.  I.)  Bulletin 


Benton  Report  Bares 
Soviet  Press  System 


Who  runs  the  Russian  press? 
How  does  Pravda  differ  from 
hvettia?  If  there  is  “freedom 
of  the  press”,  as  Soviet  journal¬ 
ists  insisted  in  interviews  dur¬ 
ing  their  recent  tour  of  the 
United  States,  why  do  nearly 
all  newspapers  in  Russia  look 
alike  and  contain  so  much  of 
the  same  material? 

The.^e  questions  were  put  to 
leading  Soviet  journalists  by 
William  Benton,  former  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Connecticut, 
when  he  visited  their  country 
a  few  weeks  ago.  The  replies 
provide  an  interesting  basis  for 
discussion  among  U.  S.  editors. 

Mr.  Benton,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Encyclopedia 
Britanniea,  brought  home  a 
lengthy  record  of  his  conver- 
■sations  and  commentary.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  digest  consisting 
mainly  of  excerpts  touching  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  press  ques¬ 
tions; 

Izvestia’s  Special  Field 
(From  a  90-minute  interview 
with  Constantin  Alexandrovich 
Gubin,  editor  of  Izvestia.) 

Izvestia  is  the  direct  organ 
of  the  Presidium,  and  ^peaks 
of  and  for  the  Soviets  through¬ 
out  the  Union.  A  Soviet  is 
roughly  comparable  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  or  state  legislature  or  a 
board  of  aldermen. 

About  half  the  contents  of 
Izvestia  would  be  the  same 
news  as  that  in  Pravda.  There 
always  may  be  a  difference  in 
slant  between  Izvestia  and 
Pravda.  Thus  in  covering  in¬ 
ternational  affairs,  Izvestia 
would  be  interested  in  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  USSR  with 
various  foreign  governments — 
while  Pravda  would  empha¬ 


size  internal  matters  in  the 
foreign  countries  —  what  the 
labor  groups  are  doing  inside 
those  countries,  what  the  com¬ 
munist  parties  are  doing  in¬ 
side  those  countries,  etc. 

Izvestia  always  favors  the 
news  of,  and  prints  material 
about  the  “governmental  ap¬ 
paratus”  —  while  Pravda  al¬ 
ways  favors  news  about  party 
matters. 

Each  local  Soviet  sets  up 
commissions.  For  in.^tance, 
Moscow  has  13  such  commis¬ 
sions  under  its  Soviet  —  a 
cultural  commission,  one  on 
city  improvement,  one  for  edu¬ 
cation,  another*  for  public 
health,  one  on  the  budget,  etc. 

A  very  large  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  local  Soviets  work 
in  these  commissions.  Further 
they  have  a  lot  of  friends  who 
want  to  read  what  is  going  on. 
This  is  the  Izvestia  circulation. 

Can’t  Get  Enough  Paper 

Izvestia  doesn’t  print  enough 
copies  for  the  million  and  a 
half  Soviet  deputies,  falling 
100,000  shoi't,  because  it  can’t 
get  enough  paper.  Pravda  can 
get  the  paper  for  5  million 
copies,  because  the  interest  in 
Pravda  is  the  greater  and  its 
significance  is  the  greater. 

Pravda  is  published  7  days 
a  week  while  Izvestia  is  pub¬ 
lished  only  6  days. 

Izvestia’s  task  is  to  analyze 
the  whole  government.  The 
government  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant  in  Russia  than  else¬ 
where  because  the  government 
is  all-embracing  and  covers  the 
total  life  of  the  people  —  not 
only  the  total  economic  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  people  but  even 
their  culture. 


Three  issues  of  Izvestia  had 
featured  material  on  the  work 
of  the  Ministry  of  Meat  and 
Dairy  Products.  One  of  these 
stories  carried  the  slogan, 
“Carry  Through  the  Recon¬ 
struction  to  the  Finish”.  Those 
three  articles  showed  the  way 
in  which  Izvestia  is  supposed 
to  criticize  lagging  ministries. 
Izve.stia  is  expected  to  move  in 
and  criticize  the  government 
(or  certain  facets  of  it). 

Ministry  Perks  Up 

Another  of  these  articles  was 
headed,  “Letters  About  the 
Work  of  a  Ministry”.  In  this 
the  Ministry  of  Meat  and 
Dairies  was  attacked  and  criti¬ 
cized  along  with  other  minis¬ 
tries.  The  Minister  of  Meat  and 
Dairies  was  so  upset  that  he 
wrote  a  long  letter  replying  to 
the  attacks. 

The  collegium  of  the  Meat 
and  Dairy  industry,  according 
to  the  letter,  had  met  and 
agreed  with  the  coiTectness  of 
the  Izvestia  criticisms.  The  let¬ 
ter  argued  that  there  was  “in¬ 
cipient  reconstruction”  of  the 
ministry’s  work.  The  letter 
seems  to  have  thanked  Izvestia 
for  “yielding  much  that  was 
useful”.  This  ministry  is  now 
more  compact.  The  transfer  of 
functions  from  the  central 
ministry  to  the  ministries  in 
the  republics  has  now  been 
justified.  Costs  have  been  re¬ 
duced,  extra  departments  have 
been  eliminated. 

Does  Izvestia  ever  find  itself 
in  conflict  with  Pravda?  (In 
1954  Pravda  favored  concen¬ 
tration  on  heavy  industry,  in 
the  tradition  of  the  Stalin  era, 
while  Izvestia  favored  greater 
emphasis  on  light  industry  and 
consumer  goods,  a  viewpoint 
with  which  Malenkov  at  that 
time  was  closely  identified.) 

They  can  differ  but  only  on 
smaller  points.  They  cannot 
differ  on  a  big  issue  such  as 
whether  heavy  industry  is  more 
important  than  light  industry. 


There  cannot  be  any  difference 
between  the  view  of  the  party, 
represented  by  Pravda,  and  the 
view  of  the  Presidium,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Izvestia  (This  Presi¬ 
dium  is  the  top  organ  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  and  thus  of  all 
the  Soviets.) 

Editor  Given  Authority 

Far  from  having  someone 
okay  all  his  material,  as  many 
suppose  in  the  United  States, 
Gubin  is  told  by  those  to  whom 
he  is  responsible,  “You’re  the 
editor;  get  your  Editorial  Board 
together  and  make  up  your 
mind  what  position  izvestia 
wants  to  take.” 

The  members  of  his  Editorial 
Collegium,  or  Editorial  Board, 
are  the  editors  of  his  key  de¬ 
partments.  They  are  full-time 
editors.  First  there  is  his 
deputy.  Then  there  are  several 
departmental  editors  for  the 
Soviets.  They  or  their  deputies 
write  all  Izvestia  editorials. 

Mr.  Gubin  has  been  a  teacher 
and  has  a  law  degree.  He  once 
gave  lectures  on  political 
economy.  He  described  himself 
as  a  man  of  “three  trades”.  He 
left  his  trades  in  law  and  teach¬ 
ing  to  become  editor  of  Moscow 
Pravda.  He  has  now  been  edi¬ 
tor  of  Izvestia  for  eight  years. 

Izvestia  has  made  30  million 
rubles  in  profits,  all  of  which 
has  gone  to  the  state. 

Izvestia  has  eight  foreign 
correspondents,  and  67  domes¬ 
tic  correspondents,  —  all  full 
time. 

Pravda  Stepping  Up 

(From  an  interview  at  10:30 
p.  m.  with  Yuri  Zhukov,  for¬ 
eign  editor  of  Pravda.) 

The  circulation  of  Pravda  is 
now  4,900,000.  It  was  2,700,000 
before  the  war.  At  about  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  it  will  be  stepped  up  to 
5,500,000.  Pravda  could  sell 
10,000,000  or  12,000,000  if  it 
had  the  paper.  The  price  is  20 
kopaks. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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31st  E&P  Market  Guide  ad-lines 


Off  Press  and  in  Mails  PEPSI-COLA  APPOINTS  KENYON  &  ECKHARDT 


Editor  &  Publisher’s  31st 
annual  Market  Guide  is  off  the 
press  and  will  start  going  into 
the  mails  this  weekend. 


The  1956  Guide  contains 
standard  marketing  information 
on  1,513  daily  newspaper  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  Nineteen  categories  of  in¬ 
formation  are  provided  in  de¬ 
tail  for  each  city.  The  data  in¬ 
cludes  banking,  housing,  auto¬ 
mobile  and  telephone  statistics; 
retail,  variety  and  chain  out¬ 
lets,  chain  food  and  drug  stores, 
supermarkets,  and  local  news¬ 
paper  information. 


state  from  its  1954  Census  of 
Business.  The  last  “check  point” 
for  the  E&P  estimates  was  the 
1948  Census  of  Business,  which 
figures  are  included  in  the 
Guide.  As  a  seiwice  to  the  users 
of  the  Guide,  and  in  order  to 
keep  these  figures  as  up-to-date 
as  possible.  Editor  &  Publisher 
will  soon  distribute  to  all  Mar¬ 
ket  Guide  subscribers  the  1954 
Census  retail  sales  figures  to¬ 
gether  with  newly-computed 
E&P  estimates  for  1956  in  a 
form  that  can  be  inserted  easily 
into  the  listings  for  each  state. 


Pepsi-Cola  Company,  which  last  week 
withdrew  its  |7, 500, 000  account  from 
Biow-Beirn-Toigo,  Inc.,  this  week  appointed 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  effective  Mar^ 
31,  1956.  Pepsi  spends  about  $1,500,000 
in  newspaper  space.  Announcement  was 
made  by  Alfred  N.  Steele,  Pepsi's  board 
chairman.  K-E  immediately  resigned  Welch 
Grape  Juice  account  because  of  product 
conflict. 


NEWSPAPERS  MUST  SELL  ADVERTISING'S  ROLE 


Separate  Tabulations 

Separate  tabulations  for  every 
county  and  every  newspaper 
city  give  Editor  &  Publisher 
estimates  for  individual  in¬ 
comes  in  1955  and  1956,  E&P 
estimates  of  sales  for  1955  and 
1956  plus  the  1948  Census 
figures,  and  E&P  estimates  of 
population  as  of  January  1, 
1956,  plus  the  19.50  Census 
figures. 

A  new  feature  of  the  Guide 
this  year  is  an  estimated  di¬ 
vision  of  the  1956  retail  sales 
dollar  for  each  state  showing 
the  percentage  allotted  to  six 
major  categories:  food,  apparel, 
general  merchandise,  home  fur¬ 
nishings,  auomotive  and  drugs. 

Release  of  new  information 
on  individual  income  payments 
and  retail  sales  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Buieau  after  the  1956  issue 
was  on  the  press  necessitates 
some  revision  and  adjustment 
of  the  E&P  estimates: 


Revision.s 


1.  The  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  released  in  its  October 
“Survey  of  Current  Business”  a 
complete  revision  of  individual 
income  payments  for  the  years 
1929  through  1954.  Total  per¬ 
sonal  income  was  raised  5.5% 
above  the  old  level  of  individual 
income  payments.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  county  tabulations,  for 
each  state,  users  of  the  Market 
Guide  will  find  a  notation  of 
the  percentage  change  affect¬ 
ing  the  income  figures  in  each 
state.  A  complete  table  of  state 
and  regional  breakdown  of  the 
new  data  is  printed  on  page  5 
of  the  Guide,  together  with  a 
United  States  map  visualizing 
per  capita  incomes  for  each 
state. 

2.  Early  in  December  the 
Census  Bui'eau  began  to  release 
retail  sales  figures  for  each 


Wide  Info  Range 

Other  information  in  the 
standard  sui-veys  of  each  news¬ 
paper  market  covers  the  rail¬ 
road,  motor,  water  and  air 
transportation  available ;  num¬ 
ber  of  electric  and  gas  meters; 
colleges  and  universities  and 
their  enrollment;  minimum  and 
maximum  temperatures  and  ap¬ 
proximate  dates  of  the  first 
and  last  killing  frosts;  types  of 
tap  water  available  to  manu¬ 
facturers;  information  on  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mining  activities; 
the  principal  shopping  days, 
days  when  stores  are  closed, 
and  days  when  they  are  open 
evenings;  the  principal  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  city,  the  number  of 
wage  earners  and  average  wage. 

Additional  features  of  the 
Market  Guide  are :  individual 
state  maps  containing  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  every  newspaper  city, 
which  are  keyed  into  the  indi¬ 
vidual  surveys,  and  outlines  of 
U.  S.  metropolitan  areas  and 
state  economic  areas;  a  listing 
of  every  key  (newspaper)  mar¬ 
ket  in  order  of  its  size  of  popu¬ 
lation;  Market  Strengths  In¬ 
dexes  for  each  state  summariz¬ 
ing  the  state  totals  for  such 
items  as  farm  income,  wages 
and  salaries  from  manufactur¬ 
ing,  total  personal  income,  bank 
deposits,  construction  volume, 
etc.,  and  their  relation  to  the 
U.  S.  totals  for  each  item. 

In  addition  to  the  market 
data  listed  above,  each  survey 
contains  the  names  and  circu¬ 
lation  of  each  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  the  1,513  daily 
newspaper  centers,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  chief  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  and  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  of  each  paper.  This  is  the 
only  book  of  its  kind  in  the  en¬ 
tire  newspaper  advertising  field 
and  the  only  statistical  service 
that  presents  a  complete  picture 
of  America’s  key  markets. 


Newspapers  must  shoulder  large  part  of 
burden  of  selling  beneficial  use  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  America,  according  to  top-level 
discussions  of  board  of  directors  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America  in  Cleveland. 


PHILA.  NEWS  CLOSING  N.Y. .  CHICAGO  OFFICES 


Philadelphia  (Pa.)  News,  which  this  week 
announced  appointment  of  Reynolds-Fitzgerald 
as  national  ad  reps  (see  page  26),  will 
close  its  New  York  and  Chicago  offices. 
William  A.  Maher  and  J.  J.  Towmey,  who 
headed  up  those  offices,  will  assume  new 
posts  with  R-F  as  will  members  of  their  staffs. 


BAMBERGER  TAKES  $750.000  RADIO-TV  PLUNGE 


Regular  newspaper  advertising  of  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. ,  is  being  supple¬ 
mented  for  52  weeks  in  1956  with  $750.000  worth 
of  radio-TV  spots.  Store  estimates  weekly 
cost  at  about  $15,000. 


FTC  COMPLAINT  CITES  CHEWY  ADS  ON  PARTS 


Federal  Trade  Commission  this  week  charged 
General  Motors  Corp.  with  falsely  advertising 
that  "genuine  Chevrolet"  replacement  parts 
are  better  than  same  parts  sold  by  competitors 
without  "genuine"  tag.  Hearing  is  set  for 
Feb.  14  in  Detroit.  FTC  says  parts  sold  by 
competitors  "are  at  least  equal  in  all  material 
respects"  to  those  sold  by  GM  which  buys 
Chevrolet  parts  from  other  manufacturers. 


COURT  HALTS  KROGER  ON  USING  TRADING  STAMPS 


Shawnee  County  District  Court,  Topeka,  Kas., 
has  issued  temporary  restraining  order 
prohibiting  Kroger  Co.  from  using  trading 
stamps.  State  contends  Kroger  plan  violates 
trading  stamp  law  enacted  in  1917  and  amended 
in  1941  and  1955.  Hearing  has  been  scheduled 
for  Dec.  28. 


HAZEL  BISHOP  ADDS  SPECIAL  $2  MILLION  BUDGET 


An  additional  $2  million  has  been  allocated 
for  an  introductory  campaign  of  Hazel  Bishop's 
new  "Liquid  Make-Up."  Big  space  newspaper 
ads,  radio  and  TV  spots  in  all  major  markets 
are  scheduled.  (Via  Raymond  Spector  Co.,  Inc.) 
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AdTertiser  •  Newspaper 


Rate,  Circulation  Gains 
Reported  in  SRDS  Index 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIn 


Daily  newspaper  maximil 
rates  were  slightly  higher  in 
July,  1955  than  in  January, 
1&55  for  morning  and  all-day 
papers,  slightly  lower  for  eve¬ 
ning  papers  according  to  the 
latest  index  developed  from  a 
continuing  study  on  rate  trends 
by  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

(Maximil  rate  represents 
maximum  cost  of  one  line  of 
advertising  per  million  circula¬ 
tion  at  the  open  or  flat  line  rate. 
It  is  found  by  dividing  1,000,000 
by  the  circulation  and  multiply¬ 
ing  quotient  by  open  or  flat 
line  rate). 

Base  for  Index 
Base  for  the  SRDS  index  is 
the  average  for  the  years  1947 
through  1949. 

As  of  July,  1955,  morning 
paper  maximil  rates  are  43% 
higher  than  the  base;  39% 

higher  than  in  1939.  Evening 
paper  maximil  rates  are  26% 
higher  than  the  base;  22% 

higher  than  in  1939.  All-day 
paper  maximil  rates  are  27% 
higher  than  the  base;  22% 

higher  than  in  1939. 

The  maximil  rate  index  for 
all  the  papers  in  the  continuing 
study,  which  includes  23  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  70  evening  papers, 
and  41  all-day  papers,  is  32% 
higher  than  the  ’47-’49  base, 
289i  higher  than  in  1939.  In 
comparison,  as  of  July  1955, 
the  Department  of  Labor 
Wholesale  Price  Index  was 

10.5%  higher  than  the  ’47-’49 
base,  121%  higher  than  in  1939. 
On  the  same  basis,  Department 
of  Labor  Cost  of  Living  Index 
was  14.7%  higher  than  the 
|47-’49  base,  92%  higher  than 
in  1939.  The  trend  in  newspa¬ 
per  maximil  rates,  through 
1949,  lagged  far  behind  gen¬ 
eral  commodity  price  trends. 
Since  1950,  the  gap  has  been 
closing. 

Greater  Gains 

The  index  for  line  rates 
shows  greater  gains  than  the 
index  for  circulation.  For 
morning  newspapers,  as  of 
July,  1955,  the  index  for  line 
rates  was  31%  higher  and  the 
index  for  circulation  was  5% 
lower  than  the  '47-’49  base. 
Compared  to  1939,  the  July  ’55 
indexes  for  rates  and  circula¬ 
tion  were  82%  higher,  and  32% 


higher,  respectively.  The  eve¬ 
ning  paper  index  for  line  rates, 
as  of  July,  1955,  was  40% 
higher  and  the  index  for  circu¬ 
lation  was  10%  higher  than  the 
’47-’49  base.  Compared  with 
’39,  the  rate  index  was  82% 
higher;  the  circulation  index 
50%  higher.  The  all-day  paper 
index  for  line  rates,  as  of  July 
1955,  was  34%  higher  and  the 
index  for  circulation  4%  higher 
than  the  ’47-’49  base.  Com¬ 
pared  with  ’39,  the  rate  was 
74%  higher;  the  circulation  in¬ 
dex  was  42%  higher. 

Combined,  line  rates  for  all 
types  of  dailies  increased  35% 
over  the  ’47-’49  base;  circula¬ 
tion  increased  3%  over  the 
’47-’49  base  —  41%  over  1939. 
The  indexes  show  steady  circu¬ 
lation  increases  for  evening 
and  all-day  papers  and  an  up¬ 
turn  from  the  three-year  pla¬ 
teau  in  morning  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation. 

Average  line  rates  and  aver¬ 
age  circulations  of  the  23  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  70  evening  papers 
and  41  all-day  papers  are 
listed  in  a  separate  table.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  year  1939,  the 
table  lists  average  rates  and 
circulations  as  of  January  for 
each  of  12  years  within  the  16- 
year  span  from  ’39  to  *55.  It  is 
a  handy,  rule-of-thumb  guide 
for  publishers  and  for  buyers 
of  newspaper  space. 

Sample  Constant 

The  sample  used  in  the  SRDS 
Index  has  remained  constant 
since  1950.  It  represents  66% 
of  the  total  daily  morning 
newspaper  circulation,  36%  of 
the  total  daily  evening  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  and  46%  of 
daily  all-day  circulation.  It  in¬ 
cludes  almost  all  morning  pa¬ 
pers  with  400,000  or  more  cir¬ 
culation,  evening  papers  with 
300,000  or  more  and  all-day 
papers  (those  published  “daily,” 
or  morning  and  evening  combi¬ 
nations)  with  more  than  350,- 
000.  Also  included  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  number  of  smaller 
papers  in  smaller  cities. 

Dr.  Frederick  Ekeblad,  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  of  Business 
Statistics  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  served  as  consultant  on 
sample  selection  and  on  sta¬ 
tistical  techniques. 


TABLE  I 

SRDS  INDEX— DAILY  NEWSPAPER  MAXIMIL  RATES 

(1947-1949  average  =  100) 

Mornini 

Evanini 

AM  Day 

Month 

Year 

Papers 

Papers 

Papers 

January 

1939 

103 

103 

104 

ff 

1942 

96 

98 

100 

9f 

1946 

91 

91 

92 

99 

1947 

96 

98 

94 

BASE 

1948 

98 

99 

97 

99 

1949 

106 

102 

105 

99 

1950 

112 

105 

104 

99 

1951 

122 

108 

109 

99 

1952 

127 

114 

116 

99 

1953 

134 

124 

123 

99 

1954 

139 

126 

124 

99 

1955 

142 

127 

126 

July 

1955 

143 

126 

127 

Comparison 

of  Newspaper  Maximi 

Rate 

and  General  Commodity  Price  Indexes 

Base 

1955 

%  Increase 

1939  (’47.*49  A*p.) 

(July) 

Since  1939 

1  SRDS  Index-Daily  Newspa- 

per  Maximil  Rates 

_ _ 

103.5  100 

132.0 

28% 

1  Dept,  of  Labor  Wholesale 

Price  Index  . 

50.0  100 

110.5 

121% 

Dept,  of  Labor  Cost 

of  Living  . 

59.6  100 

114.7 

92% 

TABLE  II 

SRDS  INDEX— DAILY  NEWSPAPER  LINE  RATE 
AND  CIRCULATION 
(1947-1949  average  =  100) 


Month 

Year 

Line 

Morn. 

Rates 

Eve. 

All  Day 

Morn. 

Circulation 

Eve. 

All  Day 

January 

99 

1939 

72 

77 

77 

72 

73 

73 

1950 

106 

109 

106 

98 

103 

100 

99 

1951 

114 

114 

116 

98 

106 

103 

99 

1952 

117 

122 

121 

97 

107 

102 

99 

1953 

121 

131 

127 

94 

105 

102 

99 

1954 

125 

134 

129 

94 

106 

102 

99 

1955 

128 

1.38 

132 

94 

108 

103 

July 

1955 

131 

140 

134 

95 

110 

104 

TABLE  III 

SRDS  RATE  TREND 

STUDY- 

—Average  Line  Rates  and 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  of  134  Daily  Newspapers  1 

(Selected  Years — January,  1939  through  July 

,  1955) 

Mornini 

Evening 

All 

Day 

Month 

Year 

(23  Papers) 

(70 

Papers) 

(41  Papers)  | 

Av|. 

Avg. 

Avg. 

Avg. 

Avg. 

Avg. 

Line 

Circ. 

Line 

Circ. 

Line 

Circ 

Rate 

(000) 

Rate 

(000) 

Rate 

(000) 

January 

99 

1939 

.482 

289.6 

.210 

87.4 

.278 

133.8 

1942 

.500 

324.4 

.215 

95.7 

.298 

148.1 

99 

1946 

.540 

368.1 

.238 

114.3 

.325 

176.2 

99 

1947 

.611 

396.8 

.264 

117.1 

.345 

181.9 

99 

1948 

.642 

405.7 

.271 

119.8 

.360 

185.6 

99 

1949 

.688 

402.8 

.288 

123.1 

.381 

181.0 

ti 

1950 

.712 

392.6 

.299 

124.0 

.383 

183.4 

99 

1951 

.770 

391.5 

.313 

126.7 

.418 

187.4 

99 

1952 

.790 

387.7 

.335 

128.2 

.438 

186.6 

99 

1953 

.816 

378.1 

.358 

126.2 

.460 

186.4 

99 

1954 

.840 

375.4 

.367 

127.1 

.465 

186.7 

99 

1955 

.865 

376.0 

.379 

129.9 

.477 

188.7 

July 

1955 

.880 

382.9 

.383 

132.4 

.486 

190.9 
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ANA  Issues  Expanded 
Report  on  Co-op  Ads 


The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  this  week  published 
for  members  only  a  greatly 
expanded  issue  of  “Prevailing 
Cooperative  Advertising  Prac¬ 
tices”  representing  the  only 
comprehensive  source  of  cur¬ 
rent  information  on  adver¬ 
tisers’  practices  in  handling 
co-op  advertising. 

Superseding  the  volume  is¬ 
sued  in  1953,  this  report  was 
prepared  by  the  ANA’s  Co¬ 
operative  Advertising  Commit¬ 
tee  chairmanned  by  Elmer 
Ward  Jr.,  Palm  Beach  Co.,  and 
classifies  145  agreement  forms 
into  19  product  groups.  Thirty- 
five  additional  agreements  aie 
now  available  which  were  not 
covered  in  the  new  study  and 
others  will  be  available  later. 

Includes  Check  List 

The  new  report,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  comprehensive  check 
list  of  provisions  to  assist 
membei’s  in  preparation  or  re¬ 
vision  of  co-op  ad  agreements, 
analyzes  standard  elements  of 
information  such  as  allowable 
media,  sharing  proportions  and 
alteration  or  cancellation  pro¬ 
visions,  as  well  as  other  data. 
These  are  analyzed  in  summary 
form  and  detailed  in  26  tables. 

Product  groups  surveyed 
are:  Major  appliances;  small 
appliances;  radio-TV  sets; 
household  furnishings ;  food ; 
soap;  other  grocery;  toiletries; 
drugs;  women’s  clothing;  men’s 
clothing;  shoes;  paint;  other 
building  materials;  petroleum; 
automobiles  and  trucks;  tires; 
silvei-ware ;  photographic  and 
specialty  equipment. 

Report  Highlights 

Highlights  of  the  ANA  re¬ 
port  follow: 

Most  of  the  145  co-op  ad  pro¬ 
grams  included  are  called  a 
“Cooperative  Advertising  Plan” 
or  “Cooperative  Advertising 
Agreement”.  Some  46  com¬ 
panies  (32%),  however,  call  it 
by  another  name. 

Ninety  of  the  145  plans  cover 
only  advertising  while  the  re¬ 
maining  55  also  include  various 
forms  of  promotion. 

A  majority  (55%)  of  the 
plans  are  offered  exclusively  to 
retailers  whereas  only  nine 
companies  limit  their  co-op  pro¬ 
grams  solely  to  distributors. 
Most  companies  with  selective 
distribution  (major  appliance, 
radio-TV  sets  and  autos) 
specify  in  co-op  plans  that  only 
the  company  may  alter  or 


cancel  program.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  majority  of  firms  with 
nonselective  distribution  (food, 
grocery  and  drugs)  specify 
that  either  company  or  dealer 
may  do  so. 

Period  Covered 

There  are  vast  differences 
in  the  periods  covered  by  vari¬ 
ous  plans.  There  is  no  con¬ 
sistent  time  limit.  Although 
most  popular  limit  is  calendar 
year,  about  half  of  plans  are 
indefinite. 

A  total  of  70  plans  specify 
that  unexpected  balances  will 
be  cancelled;  23  plans  provide 
for  carrying  the  balance  for¬ 
ward  while  34  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  do  not  include  any  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  on  this  point. 
Forty-eight  of  the  plans  have 
automatic  cancellation  dates. 

Most  of  the  plans  are  limited 
by  the  purchases  of  the  retailer 
or  dealer  and  varying  in  direct 
relationship  to  their  purchases. 
While  dollar  purchases  are 
most  commonly  used  as  the 
base,  many  plans  are  based  on 
physical  amount  purchased. 
Some  firms  exercise  control 
over  the  plan  by  charging  the 
dealer  a  proportionate  share  of 
his  purchases  which  is  put  into 
an  advertising  fund  against 
which  the  dealer  can  draw. 
Unexpended  portions  of  this 
fund  revert  to  the  company  and 
aie  spent  by  them. 

50-50  .Most  Common 

Most  frequently  used  plan 
calls  for  a  50-50  split  of  costs 
between  manufacturer  and 
dealer.  Most  of  the  food  and 
grocery  companies,  however, 
pay  100%  of  the  cost  or  pay  a 
specified  amount  per  unit  of 
purchases. 

More  than  three-fourths  of 
the  plans  specify  that  only 
space  and  time  will  be  paid 
for  and  many  of  the  plans 
specify  that  only  newspaper 
space  will  be  allowed.  Several 
of  the  firms  offer  free  mats 
and  other  advertising  services 
and  encourage  the  use  of  com¬ 
pany-prepared  material. 

Here  are  some  typical  stipu¬ 
lations  : 

...  no  credit  for  art  or 
mechanical  costs  incurred  local¬ 
ly,  for  local  advertising  fees  or 
commissions,  color  costs,  spe¬ 
cial  position  or  special  editions, 
taxes,  or  any  other  costs  ex¬ 
cept  for  TV ;  .  .  .  actual  cost 
for  newspaper  space  used;  .  .  . 
refund  is  paid  for  actual  linage 


FTC  Eyes  Co-op 
Ad  Tnequities’ 


Growing  concern  over  the 
abuse  of  co-op  advertising 
arrangements  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  at 
least  three  major  moves. 

Recent  FTC  complaints 
have  been  issued  in  the  drug 
and  grocery  trades  charging 
that  promotion  benefits  are 
supplied  to  some  large  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  not  to  others. 


Last  week,  FTC  ruled  for 
the  corset,  brassiere  and  al¬ 
lied  products  industry  that 
companies  using  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  are  expected  to  see 
that  the  money  is  properly 
spent,  so  that  it  does  not 
remain  in  the  pocket  of 
dealer  who  obtains  aid. 


devoted  to  product;  .  .  .  prorate 
cost  of  artwork,  engravings, 
electrotypes,  mats,  etc. 

Generally,  manufacturers  of 
products  sold  through  nonse¬ 
lective  channels  allow  “extras” 
whereas  a  large  majority  of 
the  appliance  manufacturers 
share  only  in  the  space  and 
time  costs. 


should  be  patterned  after  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  etc. 

While  most  companies  wi]] 
permit  their  products  to  appear 
in  omnibus-type  ads  they  usual¬ 
ly  set  up  definite  restrictions. 
Most  common  stipulations  are' 
1)  that  product  must  be  set 
off  from  rest  of  ad;  2)  that 
company  will  pay  only  for  a 
proportionate  share  of  total 
space. 

Prior  Approval 

Among  other  things  brou^t 
out  in  the  ANA  sur-vey  of  co¬ 
op  advertising  was  the  fact 
that  most  companies  do  not  re¬ 
quire  approval  before  the  ads 
are  run  and  that  most  claims 
for  reimbursement  are  sent  to 
the  company.  Main  conclusion 
drawn  is  that  there  is  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  uniformity  of  time 
limits  for  claims.  Twenty-seven 
companies  do  not  state  any 
time  limit. 

Practically  all  companies  re¬ 
quire  proof  of  performance  be¬ 
fore  they  will  share  in  the  cost 
of  co-op  advertising.  This 
proof  usually  consists  of  news¬ 
paper  tear  sheets  and  radio  or 
TV  scripts.  In  many  cases  com¬ 
panies  require  a  paid  media  in¬ 
voice  or  a  duplicate  invoice. 


Who  Places  Ads 

In  121  of  the  plans  the  local 
dealer  places  all  co-op  adverti.s- 
ing  and  shares  responsibility 
for  placing  it  in  most  of  the 
remaining  cases.  Generally,  the 
company  or  its  agency  reseiwes 
the  right  to  place  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising,  movie  trailers,  car 
cards,  and  phone  directory  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Less  than  half  the  com¬ 
panies  specify  that  local  rates 
must  be  charged  while  more 
than  15%  specifically  permit 
the  national  rate.  Here  again 
there  is  a  distinction  among 
product  groups.  Manufacturers 
of  mass  distributed  products 
(particularly  food)  more  fre¬ 
quently  permit  national  rates 
while  most  manufacturers  of 
products  with  limited  distribu¬ 
tion  specify  local  rates. 


Preparation 

In  most  instances  manufac¬ 
turer  specified  that  only  com¬ 
pany-prepared  or  company-ap¬ 
proved  ads  may  be'  used  by 
dealer.  In  cases  where  com¬ 
pany  is  willing  to  share  cost 
of  dealer-prepared  ads,  they 
temper  approval  with  restric¬ 
tions  such  as  .  .  .  not  more 
than  25%  of  space  may  be  used 
for  signatures  ...  no  competi¬ 
tive  products  in  same  ad;  .  .  . 
all  copy  prepared  by  dealers 


Media  Allowed  Freely 

“Media  allowed  freely”  are 
those  mentioned  in  plans  which 
require  no  specific  approval. 
Newspapers  were  mentioned  in 
over  90%  of  the  plans;  radio 
ranks  next  being  mentioned  in 
82  of  the  145  plans  and  TV  is  al¬ 
lowed  in  just  less  than  half 
of  the  co-op  programs.  Most 
plans  do  not  list  or  stipulate 
by  name  media  that  are  not 
allowed.  More  commonly  plans 
state  which  media  are  allowed 
and  exclude  all  others  by  in¬ 
ference.  More  than  half  of  the 
plans  do  not  list  specific  pro¬ 
motional  media  as  being  allowed 
freely. 

One  table  in  the  ANA  report 
summarizes  various  legal  pro¬ 
visions  set  forth  in  the  agree¬ 
ments.  Fifty-one  of  the  145 
companies  make  no  reference 
in  agreements  to  legal  aspects 
of  co-op  advertising.  Most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  provisions 
deal  with  1)  specifying  eligi¬ 
ble  dealers;  2)  distinction  be¬ 
tween  co-op  ads  and  price  rt 
ductions  or  discounts;  3)  Fur 
Trade  pi'ices;  4)  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act;  and  5)  ethical 
practices  and  avoiding  mis¬ 
representations. 

Final  table  in  the  ANA  re¬ 
port  shows  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  145  companies  set 
forth  one  or  more  specific 
stipulations  for  an  approved 
dealer  ad. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Advertising  Offices:  Philadtlpkim,  30th  Rnd  Market  Streets  •  New  York,  285  Madison  Avenue  •  Ckicafo,  520  North  Michigan  Avenoa 
Representatives:  Smwytr  Ferioson  Walker  Company  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 
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NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


Color  Reproduction  Gets 
Chicago  Reps^  Attention 


Chicago  second  in  a  series  of  newspaper 
Handling  of  ROP  color  adver-  seminars  sponsored  by  the  Chi- 
tising  at  the  reproduction  level  cago  Chapter  of  AANR.  (E&P, 
attracted  the  interest  of  more  3,  page  20). 
than  100  members  of  the  Chi-  Explains  Various  Steps 
cago  Chapter  of  the  American  Harold  Grumhaus  and  his  pro- 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep-  duction  staff  explained  steps 
resentatives  here  last  week.  necessary  for  achieving  quality 
The  production  clinic,  which  reproduction  of  black-and-white 
also  covered  black-and-white  and  ROP  color  ads.  In  the  case 
ads,  was  conducted  by  the  Chi-  of  color,  normal  production  rou- 
ewgo  Tribune,  marking  the  tine  calls  for  a  trial  run  of  each 


ROP  color  ad  printed  in  the  Last  month,  the  Chicago  rep 
Tribune.  resentatives  visited  the  Chicag 

To  guarantee  quality  repro-  Daily  News  to  learn  about  th 
duction  of  color,  Mr.  Grumhaus  ’^sws  department  operations, 
said  all  plates  and  mats  are  • 

checked  via  a  trial  run  on  Trib¬ 
une  presses.  Proofs  are  then  Hackett,  Media  Expert 
checked  by  color  experts,  and  Y&R  Dies  at  49 
adjustments  are  made  to  im¬ 
prove  reproduction.  Thomas  M.  Hackett,  associat 

Major  changes  are  discussed  director  of  media  relations  c 
with  the  advertiser  and  the  ^oung  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  Ne 
agency,  he  said,  with  copies  of  a  nationally  reco, 

approved  proofs  later  being  authority  on  newspape, 

used  for  color  guides  during  the  and  magazines  as  adyertis.n 
actual  press  run.  >  died  last  week  at  the  aj 

Of  49. 

Sook  Bost  Results  Mr.  firaf.  flfIvorH 


Hair  Cut-Self  Service 


gren's  special  ability  came  to 
light,  carries  a  steady  stream 
of  local  stories  and,  as  a 
result,  gets  extremely  high 
readership  week  after  week. 
Advertisers  who  tap  the 
Metropolitan  Worcester 
County  Market,  where  sales 
per  square  mile  are  7  times 
greater  than  the  rest  of  the 
U.  S.,  cash  in  on  this  bonus 
of  faithful  attention. 


Charles  M.  Hallgren, 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  who 
taught  himself  how  to  cut  his 
own  hair  early  in  the  1900’s, 
claims  anyone  can  do  the 
same  with  a  steady  hand,  a 
clear  view  and  50  years  of 
experience. 

Feature  Parade,  the  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram  Magazine  Sup¬ 
plement,  where  Mr.  Hall- 


To  gain  a  hold  on  the  Worcester 
Market,  use  a  Sunday  Supplement 
that  is  LOCALLY  EDITED 
The  Worcester  Sunday  Tefegram 
Feature  Parade 


The  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette.  Howard  M.  Booth,  Publisher. 
Circulation:  Daily,  156,818;  Sunday,  104,429. 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc.,  National  Representatives 
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Remember  this 
when  you  make  up 
advertising  sehedules 
for  Washington,  D.C. 


million 


lines  more 
every  month 

(average) 

in  The 
Washington 
Star 


Every  month  from  January  through 
November,  1955,  advertisers  bought  an 
average  of  million  more  lines  of  space 
in  The  Washington  Star  than  in  any  other 
Washington  newspaper.  The  Star’s 
eleven  month  lead  is  8,308,792.  Reason 
why:  Most  advertising  people  know  it  is 
an  established  family  habit  in  The 
Nation’s  Capital  to  shop  the  ads 
at  home  in  the  evening  in  The 
Washington  Evening  Star. 


Media  Record  figures  10  months; 
publisher's  figures  lor  November 


The  Washington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  ☆  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Represented  nationally  by:  O'Maro  and  Ormsbea,  Inc.,  420  Laxingten  Av«.,  NYC  17;  Chicago  —  Detroit  —  Let  AngaUs  —  San  Francisco 
Special  flor'ida  representative:  Tho  laonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Rood,  Miami  Baoch,  Florida 
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PR  ROUNDUP 


PR  Firms,  Agencies 
Can  Work  Together 


When  Philip  Lesly,  president 
of  his  own  Chicago  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm,  recently  charged  that 
many  advertising  agencies  were 
trying  to  “get  in  on  a  good 
thing”  by  setting  up  or  expand¬ 
ing  public  relations  depart¬ 
ments  (E&P,  Oct.  8,  page  15), 
he  touched  off  a  storm  of  mixed 
reactions. 

\  week  after  Mr.  Lesly’s  re¬ 
marks,  Ralph  H.  Major  Jr., 
director  of  public  relations, 
BBDO,  answered  by  pointing 
out  that  the  growth  of  agency 
PR  was  based  on  clients’  needs 
(E&P,  Oct.  15,  page  16). 

This  week  Moni'oe  B.  Scharff, 
vicepresident,  Hugh  Swofford 
&  Associates,  added  more 
thoughts  to  the  subject  from 
the  PR  side  of  the  fen'-.;. 

Two  Different  Businesses 

“The  simple  fact  is  that  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relation.s 
are  two  entirely  different  busi¬ 
nesses,”  Mr.  Scharff  told  E&P. 
“Many  agencies  have  been 


quietly  sending  out  publicity  re¬ 
leases  on  new  products  and  such 
for  years.  The  problem  arises 
when  the.-e  same  agencies  begin 
to  think  they  can  make  money 
with  PR  and  become  involved 
with  the  more  complex  prob¬ 
lems  of  communications.  There 
is,  however,  a  positive  approach. 

Mr.  Scharff  said  that  his 
firm’s  experience  has  been  that 
PR  firms  and  agencies  can 
operate  successfully  together  in 
the  interests  of  themselves  and 
the  client. 

“Hugh  Swofford  &  Associates 
does  not  represent  any  clients 
that  do  not  have  agencies,”  he 
said.  “We  want  our  clients  to 
advertise.  PR  has  never  been  a 
substitute  for  advertising.  It  is 
an  additional  marketing  tool 
and  a  unique  form  of  communi¬ 
cations  with  the  public. 

“Having  two  counsels  —  ad¬ 
vertising  and  PR  —  makes  for 
a  diversified  operation  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  client  and  one  which 
can  bring  real  success.  The  PR 


counsel  supplies  a  knowledge  ed,  “is  the  kind  of  relationship 
of  editorial  needs,  with  less  that  makes  sense.  A  relation- 
emphasis  on  the  client  message,  ship  where  each  represents  the 
The  PR  man  with  nothing  to  other’s  ability  and  where  the 
sell  but  news,  very  often  re-  same  client  can  profit  by  the 

ceives  a  more  open  reception  impact  of  the  two  independent 

when  presenting  a  story  than  services, 
does  a  man  with  an  ad  agency  “There  can  be  no  conflict  of 
label  making  a  pass  at  getting  interests  because  each  agency 
‘free’  space.  The  assumption  is,  offers  a  special  service  based  on 
if  the  ad  man  wants  space,  why  experience  and  know-how. 
not  buy  it?  No  such  assumption  “Besides,”  Mr.  Scharff  smiled, 
is  possible  for  the  PR  man  who  ‘‘the  ad  budget  is  always  much 
couldn’t  buy  space  even  if  he  bigger  than  the  PR  fee,  so 
wanted  to.”  what’s  all  the  fuss  about  any- 

Interprets  Information  how?” 

According  to  Mr.  Scharff 
the  PR  counsel  who  brings  all  _  nw>  c- 

of  his  “know-how”  to  bear  on  UenvPr  rK  tirm 

interpreting  client  information  Leonard  S.  Smith,  nation- 


for  all  kinds  of  media  can  come  ally  known  news  and  public 
up  with  many  ideas  for  the  lations  executive,  has  joined 
agency  to  merchandise.  William  Kostka  &  Associates, 

“PR  and  agencies,”  he  con-  Inc.,  Denver  public  relations 
tinued,  “can  work  closely  in  and  publicity  organization, 
telling  each  other’s  story.  The  Mr.  Smith  brings  to  the 
relationship  can  be,  in  fact,  agency’s  clients  more  than  30 
must  be,  a  two-way  street.  A  years  of  experience  in  editorial 
well-handled  advertising  job  work  on  newspapers  and  mags- 
makes  good  copy  in  important  zines,  and  in  creating,  plan- 
marketing  publications.  It  is  ning  and  executing  public  r^ 
far  smarter  for  the  associated  lations  and  publicity  programs 
PR  firm  to  tell  this  story  than  of  wide  scope, 
for  the  agency  to  attempt  it.  nnc  4  c  wr  r.. 

“The  results  of  smart  PR  3ets  Up  hrst 

makes  good  copy  for  agency  PR  Info  Center 
direct  mail  pieces  to  the  clients’  -pu.  _ 


HERE  IS  THE  NEW  , 


TUu)  TRADING  ZONE  I 

7l£W  POPULATION  GAINS 
Tlew  CIRCUUTION  GAINS 
Tbiw  POTENTIAL  SALES  COVERAGE 

15  COUNTIES 

27%  MORE  PEOPLE 

MORE  CIRCULATION 

141,117  DAILY  120,426  SUNDAY 

POPULATION  INCREASE 
NOW  552,446  WAS  433,845 
118,601  INCREASE 


Thh  Neir  Retail  Zone  is  the  Center  of  the  40-County 

MAGIC  EMPIRE 


COVERED  BY  TULSA 
NEWSPAPERS  DAILY 
AND  SUNDAY 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION 

162,504  149,322 


DAILY 


SUNDAY 


MAftCH  31.  loss.  A*C  PUttlSPCK  S  STATCMiNT 

FOR  GREATER  SALES 

IN  THIS  RICH  NEW  MARKET 

ADVERTISE  IN  THE 


RCRRISIHTID  MATIONALIT  RT  THI  IRAHHAM  COMRANT 


aireci  man  pieces  vo  tne  clients  -p^e  first  National  Informa- 
sales  representatives  aiid  deal-  Center  on  public  relation, 

ers  on  what  the  Cent  IS  doing  established  at  the 

to  back  his  product  in  the  field  public  Relations  Society  of 
Pointing  out  that  many  PR  America’s  NeW  York  head- 
firms  today  are  handling  PR  quarters,  2  West  46th  Street 
for  agencies  and  their  clients,  pj^bard  J.  Shepherd  has  been 
Mr.  Scharff  said  that  agencies  to  the  national  staff  to 

have  found  It  effective  to  bring  head  the  new  department  as 
in  a  specialized  PR  firm  when  director 

servicing  a  Cent  indicated  the  ^he  information  center’s  ac- 
need  He  added  that  in  offering 

total  services  these  agencies  collection  and  the  exchange  of 
have  found  it  more  practical  ^be  growing  body  of  informa- 
to  deve  op  working  relation-  ^bout  the  practice  of  pub- 

ships  with  PR  counsels  than  to  ,ic  relations  contained  in  bilks, 
try  to  maintain  the  heavy  over-  case  histories,  and  bi- 

load  of  permanent  PR  personnel,  bliographies.  It  will  not  only 
FR  firms,  Mr.  Scharff  said,  ^^he  available  materials  for 
have  even  been  known  to  come  background  study  but  will 
up  with  clients  for  their  agency 

»  AT  o  1.  «  1  J  research  services  for  members 

!  “This,”  Mr.  Scharff  conclud-  jbe  Society. 

I  Breakfast  Briefs  I  Appointments  ...  1 

A  new  Russian  history  book  •  Logan,  at  present 

for  fourth  graders  asserts  that  Corning 

Russia  beat  Japan  single-hand-  Works,  and  director  of 

edly  in  World  War  II.  There  is  and  advertising  for  Steuben 
going  to  be  cause  for  protest  if  „  j®.*"  General 

the  Reds  don’t  Tvin  a  Nobel  prize  Jan.  1  as  vicepresident 

for  fiction.  personnel  and  PR,  a  newly 

*  *  *  created  position. 

„  .  ,  „  ,  X,  ,  ,  •  Thomas  King,  formerly 

Seeing  the  Ford  Foundation’s  director  of  publicity  at  Chicago 
name  in  the  headlines  so  much  stadium,  has  been  named  vice-  I 
of  the  time  calls  to  mind  the  president  in  charge  of  advertis- 
old  days  when  it  was  the  gov-  marketing  and  promotion 

ernment  that  everybody  looked  ^be  Merchandise  Mart.  He 
to  for  a  handout.  succeeds  Robert  B.  Johnson  who 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  resigned  last  week. 


Seeing  the  Ford  Foundation’s 
name  in  the  headlines  so  much 
of  the  time  calls  to  mind  the 
old  days  when  it  was  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  everybody  looked 
to  for  a  handout. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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In  Chicago,  it  takes  2- 

to  reach  the  top 


No  single  daily  newspaper  reaches 
even  half  your  Chicago-area  pros¬ 
pects.  It  takes  Two.  For  greatest 
unduplicated  coverage,  one  must 
be  the . . . 

CHICAGO 

t^SUN -TIMES 

211  W.  Wocker  Drivt,  Chicago  •  250  Pork  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 
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A  LOT  OF  PEOPLE 

(377,631  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zone) 


, MARKET, # 


(Per  Capita  Income- 


And  WILLING  TO  SPEND  IT 

(Per  Capita  Sales — 1954^$1,961.) 

you  need  this  big  market 


RAACHfD  ONLY 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


Fur  Flies  Free 


Gore  Tells  Retail  Ad  For  ’36  Dodge 

TV/  * .  D  *  n  *  m  The  offer  of  a  free  sq 

W nters  Ijgsic  lOints  the 


A  12-point  program  on  how 
to  “start  right  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising”  has  been  prepared  by 
Budd  Gore,  publicity  director, 
Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland  de¬ 
partment  store,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  younger  and  less  ex¬ 
perienced  members  of  his  ad 
department. 

“Oddly  enough,”  says  Mr. 
Gore,  “it  i.>i  a  rare  retail  adver¬ 
tisement,  indeed,  that  is  pub¬ 
lished  today  and  can  boast  of 
qualifying  affirmatively  if  the 
question  is  asked:  Does  it  con¬ 
tain  all  the  basics?” 

Offers  Guide  List 

To  aid  in  providing  all  the 
fundamentals,  Mr.  Gore  sug¬ 
gests  the  following  approach  in 
the  preparation  of  Halle’s  ads: 

1.  Think  before  you  write. 
Ask,  “What  is  the  purpose  of 
this  advertisement?” 

2.  Have  your  facts  at  hand 
.  .  .  “No  promotional  explosion 
is  effective  without  adequate 
ammunition.” 

3.  Write  the  ad  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  “Dashing  off  an  outline 


is  sloppy  .  .  .  Write  the  whole 
advertisement  before  submitting 
it  to  a  layout  person.” 

Write  Selling  Headlines 

4.  Don’t  stall  —  write  “If 
the  headline  you  concoct  isn’t 
what  you  want  and  a  better 
one  doesn’t  come  to  mind  im¬ 
mediately,  keep  writing.  Do  the 
body  copy,  the  captions.  Then 
go  back  and  do  another  draft. 
You’re  likely  to  find  the  gei-m 
of  a  headline  idea  in  the  body 
copy.” 

5.  Write  a  selling  headline. 
“Make  certain  your  headline 
states  why  a  reader  ought  to 
buy  the  item  or  service.” 

6.  Write  adequate  descrip¬ 
tive  copy.  “Never  write  to  full 
space  unless  it  is  unavoidable. 
Seek  to  anticipate  every  ques¬ 
tion  a  prospective  customer 
would  pose  when  considering 
the  item  or  service  you  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  sell,  and  provide 
the  answers.” 

7.  Make  a  layout  that  serves 
the  reader.  “A  layout  never 
should  attract  attention  unto 


The  offer  of  a  free  squirrel 
fur  cape  or  stole  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  1956  Dodge  car  fea¬ 
tured  a  half  page  ad  run  last 
week  in  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  by  Charles  Gatson,  Inc. 

Good  for  six  days  only,  the 
offer  required  that  the  customer 
bring  his  wife,  car  and  regis¬ 
tration.  The  wife  could  pick  her 
fur  piece  and  the  husband  could 
look  for  “an  unbelievable  trade- 
in”  for  his  old  car.  All  this  for 
$1,985  and  up. 

itself.  It  should  direct  attention 
to  the  item  or  items  up  for 
sale  .  .  .  Don’t  separate  illus¬ 
trations  and  copy  blocks. 
Americans  are  trained  to  look 
for  a  caption  under  a  cut.” 

8.  Know  how  to  calculate  the 
space  required  by  type.  “If  an 
advertisement  is  not  readable  it 
is  worthless.  Use  12-point  Cas- 
lon  for  body  type.  If  there  isn’t 
enough  room,  tell  your  art  di¬ 
rector.” 

9.  In  art,  fight  for  clarity. 
“Newspapers  are  printed  at 
high  speed.  What  appears  on 
the  newsprint  came  from  a 
stereotype  plate,  which  came 
from  a  mat,  which  came  from 


an  engraving,  which  came  from 
a  negative,  which  came  from 
your  original  piece  of  art  So 
make  the  art  as  clear  as  you 
can,  with  good  contrast,  paying 
great  attention  to  detail.” 

10.  Production  people  save 
ads.  Don’t  wear  ’em  out.  “Lajj 
man  on  the  totem  pole  is  the 
production  department.  Every 
minute  copy,  layout  or  art  is 
behind  schedule  places  an  un¬ 
fair  handicap  on  production’s 
shoulders  .  .  .  Every  effort 
.“hould  be  made  to  correct  copy 
before  it  is  sent  to  the  type¬ 
setter,  rather  than  to  correct 
proofs.” 

11.  Read  your  advertisements 
and  shop  your  departments. 
“Too  few  advertising  persons 
read  their  ads.  Even  fewer 
take  the  trouble  to  visit  depart¬ 
ments,  that  have  been  publi¬ 
cized,  to  see  whether  or  not  ads 
pulled  customers  into  the  store." 

12.  Read.  “Advertising  skill 
comes  from  the  experience  of 
doing  and  reading.  Be  a  pro¬ 
lific  writer  and  reader  of  good 
literature.” 

Mr.  Gore,  formerly  a  news¬ 
paper  promotion  manager  with 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
later  associated  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  was  at  one 
time  advertising  manager  of 
Field’s  department  store,  Chi- 
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Analysis 


Factual  material  is  given  in  considerable  detail  for 
those  who  like  to  measure  comparable  market  poten¬ 
tials.  Data  is  pertinent  to  marketing  problems  and 
arranged  by  basic  subjects  for  ease  in  finding  material 
you  need  for  the  individual  problem  at  hand. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  this  valuable  aid  to  sales 
planning  in  the  Milwaukee-Wisconsin  market.  On 
company  letterhead,  please,  to  the  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  of  this  newspaper. 


National  Representatives  —  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc 
Chicago  Detroit  Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 


New  Fact  Book 


of  the  Milwaukee- 
Wisconsin  Market 


Here  is  a  precise,  detailed,  revealing  picture  of  the 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin  Market  as  it  is  today.  This  100- 
page  book  is  designed  as  a  handy  reference  guide  for 
the  convenient  use  of  advertisers.  It  covers  marketing 
areas,  population,  homes,  growth,  employment,  in¬ 
come,  retail  trade  and  newspaper  circulation.  In¬ 
cluded  is  a  close-up  of  34  areas  which  make  up  the 
metropolitan  Greater  Milwaukee  area,  with  data  and 
maps  for  each  area. 
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Papers  Urged 
To  Back  ‘Ad 
Week’  Feb.  19 


jority  of  retail  furniture  stores 
will  not  have  net  showings  as 
good  as  in  ’48  or  ’50  .  .  . 

“To  push  for  further  sales 
volume,”  Mr.  Carter  said,  “ours 
is  a  problem  of  persuading  the 
public  through  sound  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  advantages  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  installment  buying  as 
a  means  of  acquiring  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  better  quality  items  .  .  .” 
10,000  New  Stores 
Mrs.  Marie  Kiefer,  secretary- 
manager,  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers  of  the  U.  S., 
predicted  that  NARGUS  mem¬ 
bers  will  build  “at  least”  10,000 
new  stores  during  the  coming 
year — 2,700  more  than  they  con- 
Committee,  seems  to  say  as  he  structed  and  opened  in  1955. 
presented  silver  tray  to  ^  Clarice  ghg  said  members  believe 
Rowlands,  food  editor,  Milwaukee  there  has  never  been  a  more 

r!*  ourna ,  for  her  help  in  encouraging  time,  economically, 
promoting  use  of  pimientos.  ,  .  j  i 

_  for  independent  food  store  ex- 

many  as  much  as  10%  over  the  pansion. 

corresponding  period  in  1955.”  Sales  of  approximately  one 
A  less  optimistic  picture  was  million  automobiles  over  the 
painted  by  R.  E.  Carter,  regional  normal  6.5  to  7.0  millions  origi- 
Mr.  Dakins  said  the  nation’s  vicepresident.  National  Retail  nally  expected  for  1955  may 
department  and  specialty  stores  Furniture  Association,  who  said  anticipated  next  year,  James 
are  now  winding  up  a  year  in  that  while  home  goods  distribu-  F.  Cousins,  comptroller,  Nation- 
which  they  will  undoubtedly  tors  and  retailers  are  enjoying  *^1  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
chalk  up  record  sales  volume,  a  good  year  in  sales,  they  are  tion,  told  the  symposium.  This 
■“The  prospects  are  also  bright  definitely  concerned  about  prof-  means,  he  said,  that  1956  sales 
for  the  first  half  of  1956,”  he  its.  ’  would  lie  somewhere  between 

said.  “Merchants  look  for  im-  “While  a  few  of  our  retailers  7.5  and  8.0  millions,  or  about 
proved  volume  and  profits  dur-  can  be  included  in  the  expected  the  same  as  1955. 
ing  this  period.  Most  anticipate  year-end  headlines  reporting  He  added  that  auto  distribu- 
sales  gains  of  five  per  cent  but  all-time  highs,  a  substantial  ma-  tors  will  again  be  confronted  by 


Outlook  Bright 
Among  Retail 
Associations 


Advertising  is  going  to  mean 
job  security,  easier  housekeep¬ 
ing  and  better  standards  of 
living  for  the  average  American 
who  reads  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America’s  salutes  to 
advertising  in  the  newspapers 
of  America  during  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Week,  Feb.  19-25. 

AFA’s  National  Advertising 
Week  Chairman,  Robert  W. 
Sarnoff,  new  president  of  the 
National  Boardcasting  Co.,  and 
the  Dea  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
&  Tribune  have  produced  nine 
ads  to  illustrate  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising’s  importance  to  the 
public.  Theme  of  these  ads  will 
be  “Advertising  Benefits  YOU!” 

On  Dec.  14,  Chairman  SamofT 
wrote  to  publishers  all  over  the 
U.  S.,  urging  them  to  use  the 
mat  service,  which  ranges  from 
a  one-inch  drop-in  to  one  and 
two-column  ads  on  up  to  quar¬ 
ter-page  mat  sizes.  The  variety 
of  the  offer  makes  it  possible 
for  every  newspaper,  large  or 
small,  in  the  U.S.A.  to  find  at 
least  one  spot  to  salute  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  week  of  Feb. 
19-25. 

Grant  Stone,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press,  and  a  member  of  Chair¬ 
man  Sarnoff’s  25-man  commit¬ 
tee,  urged  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  nation  to  support  Ad¬ 
vertising  Week  “because  this 
is  our  one  chance  each  year  to 
put  the  spotlight  on  advertising 
without  seeming  to  be  im¬ 
modest.  Advertising  is  our  bread 
and  butter,  in  the  newspaper 
business,  but  it  is  also  the 
greatest  tcol  the  average  busi¬ 
nessman  possesses.  We  must 
help  make  the  merchant  as  well 
as  the  public  more  conscious  of 
this  tremendous  tool.” 


MORE  COVERAGE 

}  NEIGHBORING  CITIES 


dent,  Crowell-Collier  Publish-  M’Maillls,  John.,  Adams 
ing  Co.,  was  re-elected  treas-  Sanies  Jones  President 

•  In  a  major  expansion  at 

M  illiam  A.  Hart  continues  as  executive  and  administrative 
ARF  president.  levels,  James  R.  Adams,  co- 

•  founder  and  former  president 

Budd  Gets  Daily  of  MacManus,  John  &  Adams, 

John  Budd  Company  has  chair- 

been  appointed  national  adver-  °J,the  b^rd  of  the  Bloom- 

tismg  representative  of  the  M'ch  advertising 

Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulle-  apncy.  Ernest  A  Jones  was 

tin.  effective  Jan.  1.  Adams 

as  president. 

TM-M  wr  Tw  r»  Jones  has  been  with 

Phila.  INews  JNames  K-r  MacManus,  John  &  Adams  for 

Effective  Jan.  1,  Reynolds-  17  years  and  has  occupied 
Fitzgerald,  Inc.  will  be  national  virtually  every  position  in  the 
advertising  representative  for  company  except  the  one  he'  has 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  News,  just  assumed:  the  presidency. 


among  the  85,000  families  in  these  9  cities.  The  Sunday 
Courier-Express.  New  York  State’s  largest  newspaper 
outside  of  Manhattan,  gives  still  more  intense  coverage 
carrying  your  sales  message  to  nearly  all  the  463,400 
families  —  both  urban  and  rural  —  in  the  great  8-county 
Western  New  York  market. 

FOR  THE  COMPLETE  STORY 

—  all  the  facts  and  figures  —  of 
Western  New  York’s  8-County  market,  \ 

write  for  the  Market  Data  Book  of  / 

the  Courier-Express. 

COLOR 

available  both  daily  and  Sunday.  / 
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Is  EVERmilNG  Oh  the  Up  and  Up  ? 


r  i?eAo  tMg56  > 
REPORT?/  VOt/LL  ?6E 
HOW  WEVE  REAUy  / 
GROWN  HERE  IN 
c  PLAIN  Oryf  /Ttlf 


/  RETAIL  VOLUME  Up  ) 
I  a^PloyMENT  Oe  ^ 
population  up  AUT& 
$AL^^  UP...  ^ 

gVERVTHINO  OP/ . 


/  THERE?  OMLy  \ 
,/  ONE  TH/N6  that  T 
)  NASNY  EONE  UP...k 
K  ANO  VOU  MEN  IN 

THE  AP  DCRMITMENT 

k  KNOW  what  IT  I?/  A 


f  ?0  OUR  PROMOTION  \ 

PEPARTMENT  I?  POINO  I  ✓' - 

^OMETHCNO  ABOUT  IT.  tHR  ^ 

HERE’?  THE  PlR?r  OP  A?ERlE?T  WALL  STRCeT 
OP  AD^  OUR  NEW?R^RER  JOURNAL? 

I?  60ING  TO  PUBLI?H  IN  /<  ^  - - ' 

^  THE  WALL  street  7  -  / 


YE?,  REC06Nm0N  OP  PLAIN 
CITY  A?  A  Bt66ER  ANP  BETTER 
MARKET/  OUR  NATIONAL  AD 
UNAOE  ?IAAPLY  HA?N‘T  KEPT  1 
V  RNCE 1HE  WW/  IT  ^ 
$HOULPi 


TWAT^  THE  KINO  OF  HELP  WE  REALLY  NEEDi 
^  IT  MEAN?  EVERYWHERE  THE  WALL  STREET  . 
>  JOURNAL  60E?  -  WHEREVER  tT 
f  0U?INE??  I? TO  EE  HAD—  TWE  NAM^ 

\  OFOURCrrVANDOUR 
V  RARER  <50  WITH  IT/ 


4URE,  TKAT?  HOW  ^ 

WE  RE  GOIN©  RIGHT  TO  THE  ^ 
TOP  -  THE  ADVERTISING  MEN, 
►  THE  SALE?  EXECimve?  AND 
THE  /W\NA6eMENT  MEN  WE  WANT 
TD  REACH.  THE  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL  I?  THE  KEY  THAT  WILL, 
^CP&i  ALL.  THOSE  POOR?  FOR  / 
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MacDonald 
To  Retire  as 
USS  PR  Chief 

Retirement  of  J.  Carlisle 
MacDonald  as  assistant  to 
chairman  of  the  board,  in 
charge  of  public  relations,  U. 
S.  Steel  Corporation,  effective 
Jan.  1,  was  announced  this 
week.  Mr.  MacDonald  organ¬ 
ized  U.  S.  Steel’s  public  re¬ 
lations  department  in  1936  and 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  de¬ 
partment  since  that  time. 

With  Mr.  MacDonald’s  re¬ 
tirement,  three  members  of  the 
public  relations  staff  will  be 
advanced  to  new  positions. 
Phelps  H.  Adams  becomes 
executive  director — public  re¬ 
lations,  and  assistant  to  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board;  Charles  W. 
Huse  takes  over  the  duties  of 
director  —  public  relations  ad¬ 
ministration  and  Fred  LePell 
moves  up  to  the  post  of  as¬ 
sistant  director  —  public  re¬ 
lations  administration. 

Before  entering  the  public 
relations  field  25  years  ago, 
Mr.  MacDonald  served  on 
newspapers  in  St.  Louis  and 
New  York.  He  then  became  a 
battlefront  correspondent  in 


Lewyt  To  Do  It 
Again  in  Dailies 

“An  ad  a  week  in  every 
important  daily  newspaper,’’ 
should  be  one  of  the  top  con¬ 
siderations  by  distributors 
to  keep  up  the  exposure  of 
the  Lewyt  vacuum  cleaner. 

That  was  the  advise  this 
week  of  James  Veeder, 
Lewyt  Corporation’s  ad 
manager,  at  a  winter  sales 
meeting  of  the  firm’s  12  dis¬ 
trict  managers  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada. 

He  said  the  1956  news¬ 
paper  space  will  support 
Lewyt’s  national  magazine 
campaign,  outdoor  posting, 
direct  mail,  radio-TV  spots 
and  “be  the  true  power  to 
move  the  product  from 
dealers  to  consumers.’’ 


World  War  I  for  the  New 
York  World  and  later  covered 
the  Peace  Conference  for  the 
New  York  Herald  and  30  as¬ 
sociated  papers.  Subsequently, 
he  accompanied  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  on  his  Euro¬ 
pean  tour  in  1919. 

After  a  three  year  foreign 
assignment  in  London,  Paris 


The  Rochester 
Post-Bulletin 

announces  effective  January  1st 
1956,  the  Appointment  of 

The  John  Budd  Company 

as  national  advertising 
representatives  with  offices  in 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta, 
Dallas,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
New  Orleans,  Seattle 


and  Geneva  with  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  Mr.  MacDonald 
joined  the  Paris  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Times.  In  1931,  Mr. 
MacDonald  was  appointed  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel  for  Gug¬ 
genheim  Brothers  in  Paris  and 
London,  and,  in  1936,  assumed 
his  present  post  with  U.  S. 
Steel  to  organize  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  PR  department. 

Mr.  MacDonald  will  remain 
with  the  corporation  in  a  con¬ 
sulting  capacity. 

Mr.  Adams  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Columbia  University  School 
of  Journalism  where  he  was 
awarded  a  Pulitzer  traveling 
scholarship  which  enabled  him 
to  study  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics  and  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Retuniing  to  New  York 
in  1926,  he  became  a  reporter 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  and  in  1929  was  made 
chief  of  the  Sun’s  Washington 
bureau,  a  post  which  he  held 
until  the  paper  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  in  1950.  In  1950,  he 
joined  the  public  relations  staff 
of  U.  S.  Steel  as  a  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Mr.  Huse,  a  San  Franciscan, 
completed  his  education  in 
Switzerland  and  England  and 
remained  in  Europe  in  the 
publishing  field  and  as  a  news¬ 
paperman  during  the  period 
from  1923  to  1928,  returning 
to  the  United  States  to  become 
a  reporter  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle.  He 
joined  the  staff  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  in  1931, 
leaving  that  paper  in  1937 
when  he  was  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  the 
Columbia  Steel  Company,  then 
a  U.  S.  Steel  subsidiary.  In 
1948,  Mr.  Huse  became  direc¬ 
tor  of  U.  S.  Steel’s  Western 
public  relations  district,  a  post 
he  held  until  1952  when  he  as¬ 
sumed  his  present  position. 

Mr.  LePell,  a  former  news¬ 
paperman  and  editor  from  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Ind.,  served  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  press  associations, 
Chicago  newspapers  and  the 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post  -  Tribune 
after  attending  Northwestern 
University.  For  12  yeai-s  prior 
to  joining  U.  S.  Steel,  he  was 
engaged  in  public  relations  and 
promotional  work. 


Weekly  Runs  Color 

A  full-page,  three-color  pro¬ 
cess  ad  on  Dec.  8  was  used  by 
the  weekly  Cut  Bank  (Mont.) 
Pioneer  Press  to  open  the 
Christmas  shopping  season. 
According  to  Publisher  Dan 
Whetstone,  it  marked  the  first 
time  a  Montana  weekly  has  at¬ 
tempted  this  type  of  printing. 


Board  Rules 
Plymouth  Ad 
Not  ‘Dodger’ 

An  arbitration  board  has  ruled 
that  a  four-color,  four-page 
Plymouth  advertising  section 
carried  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  was  not  a  “dodger”  as 
contended  by  the  Newspaper 
and  Mail  Deliverers’  Union. 

The  issue  arose  last  Oct.  23, 
when  the  Herald  Tribune,  along 
with  other  major  city  Sunday 
papers,  carried  the  Plymouth 
section,  placed  by  N.  W.  Ayer 
agency.  For  technical  reasons, 
it  was  impossible  to  place  on 
the  sections  of  each  paper  the 
individual  newspaper’s  masthead 
and  folio  lines. 

Instead,  a  caption  was  used, 
announcing  the  section  as  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  each  participating  news¬ 
paper.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  had  previously  ruled  that 
the  section  could  be  carried  at 
the  usual  second  class  rates. 

The  union  originally  entered 
complaints  not  only  against  the 
Herald  Tribune,  but  also  the 
New  York  News  and  New  York 
J oumal- American.  Arbitrations 
are  pending  with  the  News  and 
J  ournal- American. 

In  the  Herald  Tribune  case, 
counsel  for  the  union  attempted 
to  withdraw  the  grievance 
“without  prejudice.”  The  Herald 
Tribune  refused  to  consent  un¬ 
less  there  was  a  “complete 
withdrawal.”  The  union  failed 
to  appear  at  the  hearing  at 
which  George  J.  Mintzer  was 
chairman.  The  board  ruled  the 
Plymouth  section  was  a  section 
of  the  Herald  Tribune  for  that 
date,  and  the  paper  was  entitled 
to  an  adjudication  of  the  griev¬ 
ance  filed  Oct.  20  by  the  union. 

• 

Punipian  a  VP 

In  E&P’s  story  (Dec.  3,  p. 
24)  concerning  two  *  agency 
principals  stepping  aside  at 
Henri,  Hurst  and  McDonald, 
Inc.,  the  name  of  Charles 
N.  Pumpian  was  inadvert¬ 
ently  omitted.  Mr.  Pumpian  is 
a  vicepresident  of  the  agency 
as  well  as  media  director,  a 
partner  and  board  member  of 
the  new  Henri,  Hurst  and 
McDonald. 

• 

Rose  By  Any  Name 

Frankfort  Distillers  Com¬ 
pany,  marketer  of  Four  Roses, 
Paul  Jones,  Hunter  and  Wilson 
whiskies,  and  Paul  Jones  Gin, 
will  change  its  name  to  Four 
Roses  Distillers  Company,  ef¬ 
fective'  Jan.  1. 
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Better  PR 
Urged  for 
Newspapers 

San  Francisco 

Aggressive  public  relations 
to  make  newspapers  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  staff  members,  read¬ 
ers  and  community  were  urged 
by  John  R.  McCk)y,  director, 
School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California. 

In  proof  of  one  phase  of  the 
need,  Mr.  McCoy  told  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press  Association  that  a 
recent  USC  survey  showed  two- 
thirds  of  the  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  plan  to  enter  some  media 
other  than  newspapers.  They 
prefer  television  or  radio,  he 
explained. 

The  plea  that  publishers 
“get  on  the  offensive”  in  meet¬ 
ing  competitors  in  all  fields 
was  one  of  a  series  of  mes¬ 
sages  presented  during  the 
two-day  sessions  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press  Association  here, 
Justus  Craemer  is  president. 

Included  in  the  program  was 
a  dramatic  public  relations 
demonstration  of  transcontin¬ 
ental  telephone  dial  operations 


4  COLOR 


fockford 


which  enabled  newspaper  offi¬ 
cials  to  complete  arrangements 
for  forthcoming  newspaper 
meetings  in  California.  Closed 
circuit  television  receivers  en¬ 
abled  »  dinner  gathering  to 
hear  and  see  the  negotiations. 

Sessions  Mapped 

Walter  Kane,  president,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  and  Fred  McPher¬ 
son,  vicepresident,  CPA,  con¬ 
versed  with  Don  Eck,  NEA,  in 
Chicago,  and  Ezra  Crane,  in 
Hawaii,  on  forthcoming  meet¬ 
ings.  These  are  the  NEA  winter- 
gatherings  in  Chandler,  Ariz., 
Jan.  18,  the  CNPA  convention 
in  February  and  the  NEA  con¬ 
vention  in  California  in  1957. 

Newspaper  improvements 
should  accompany  the  public 
relations  program,  Mr.  McCoy 
said.  He  pointed  out  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  teacher  minimums  are 
$3,700  to  $3,800  yearly.  He 
has  found  that  starting  jour¬ 
nalism  wages  range  from  $3,300 
to  $3,480. 

Such  a  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  should  extend  to  an 
orientation  plan  for  newspaper- 
boys,  Mr.  McCoy  suggested. 
Subscribers  see  the  boy  at  least 
once  a  month  and  “the  im¬ 
pression  he  creates  can  do  a 
lot  of  good.” 

More  Crowing  Urged 

“We  haven’t  crowed  as  much 
as  we  should,  declared  the 
former  newsman.  He  suggested 
publishers  themselves  should 
get  to  know  youth,  should  ex¬ 
pand  their  newspaper’s  service 
program,  and  should  get  closer 
to  employes. 

The  localization  of  such 
events  as  S-D  Day  and  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  was 
urged.  Open  houses  at  news¬ 
paper  plants  might  well  be 
held  once  weekly,  he  also  sug¬ 
gested.  Each  newspaper  would 
do  well  to  publicize  its  local 
staff  members,  he  added,  point¬ 
ing  to  unsung  newsmen  who 


have  contributed  mightily  to 
their  community. 

Both  newspapers  and  banks 
are  community  builders  and 
have  had  much  in  common  in 
the  development  of  California, 
declared  Harry  Lutgens,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Western  Banker  and  a 
former  newspaper  publisher. 


Radio-TV 
Income  Tops 
Billion 


Washington 
Radio  and  television  income 


The  trend  to  banking  mer-  1954  calendar  year  passed 

gers  does  not  mean  a  move  to  ^  billion  mark  for  the  first 

monopoly  any  more  than  this  time,  with  sales  of  time,  talent 
tendency  means  in  the  news-  program  materials  aggre- 

paper  field,  Mr.  Lutgens  said,  gating  $1,042,500,000. 
Competition  is  getting  keener  Television  accounted  for  $593 
and  the  demands  for  greater  million,  and  radio  for  $449  mil- 
services  are  growing  in  bank-  Uon.  This  marked  the  first 


You  can  add  the  punch  of 
4-color  advertising  in  the 
rich  13  county  Rockford, 
Illinois  marketing  area. 

Two  new  multi-million 

dollar  factories  reflect  the 
growth  of  the  community. 
Write  for  new  "Facts” 
booklet  today. 

131,123  City  Zone 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 

fiorkforii  firQistrr-Rrpublir 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


ing  as  in  newspapering,  he 
said. 

Tour  Results  Told 

Public  relations  aspects  of 
two  international  tours  were 
developed  in  two  CPA  reports. 
Such  visits  establish  pools  of 
understanding  but  contain 
some  dangers,  declared  William 
F.  Caulkins,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Auto  Ing.  Co.  Hag 
6-Page  Ad  in  RD 

Chicago 

The  biggest  insurance  ad 
ever  printed  in  any  magazine 
will  appear  in  the  January  is-  time  and  10% 

sue  of  Reader’s  Digest,  telling  talent  and  program, 
the  story  of  protection  and 
service  offered  by  State  Farm 
Mutual  Automobile  Insurance 
Co.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Occupying  six  consecutive 


year  of  TV  revenue  exceeding 
that  of  radio.  FCC  data  shows 
a  37%  increase  in  television 
earnings  and  a  5%  drop  for 
radio,  in  comparison  with  fig¬ 
ures  for  the'  preceding  year. 

Profits  rose  7.4%  over  1953 
to  a  new  mark  of  $132  million 
for  radio  and  TV  combined — a 
$90  million  advance  for  tele¬ 
vision  overcame  a  $42  million 
drop  in  radio  profits. 

Of  the  $593  million  total 
revenues  from  TV,  76%  were 
derived  from  the  sale  of  time 
and  24%  from  sales  of  talent, 
program  material  and  produc¬ 
tion.  Radio’s  total  revenues 
broke  down  into  90%  from  the 
from 


EVERYTHING  IN 
BALTIMORE 
mum  AROUND 
THE  SUN 


Sheaf fer  Pen  Writeg 
End  To  Fair  Trade 

The  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co. 

.  „  —  ,  last  week  wrote  an  end  to  its 

pages,  the  State  Farm  spread  long-established  fair  trade  pric- 
will  be  the  first  multiple-page  jng  policy. 

ad  to  appear  in  the  Digest.  In  'pjjg  company,  in  announcing 
addition.  State  Farm  (via  jtg  decision,  said:  “We  are  now 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  adding  certain  high  -  volume 
Chicago)  will  run  ads  in  other  mass  merchandisers  (to  our  list 
national  magazines  during  1956  of  authorized  dealers)  because 
and  will  sponsor  an  extensive  recognize  that  this  type  of 
local  newspaper  adveiUsing  outlet  is  used  by  a  substantial 
program  in  cooperation  with  number  of  purchasers, 
its  local  agents.  ‘<In  fairness  to  all  Sheaffer 

The  ad  will  spearhead  the  dealers  we  are  now  permitting 
insurance  firm’s  1956  advertis-  them  to  price  our  merchandise 
ing  program,  which  includes  in  accordance  with  their  own 
merchandising  plans  at  the  local  economic  conditions  and 
agency  level,  in  which  news-  competitive  practices  .  .  .” 
papers  will  play  an  important  Sheaffer  is  the  second  promi- 
part.  State  Farm’s  biggest  nent  manufacturer  to  desert  the 
previous  ad  was  a  five-pager  in  fair-trade  bandwagon  in  recent 
Life  magazine  for  Jan.,  1955.  months.  Westinghouse  Electric 

Corp.  discontinued  fair-trade 
prices  on  its  small  appliances 
and  electric  blankets  ^pt.  1. 


2  Dairy  Awards 

The  Sheboygan  Milk  Council 
and  Verfine  Dairy  Products 
Co.,  received  honorable  men¬ 
tion  awards  in  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
The  winning  ads  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  the'  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 


In  Washington,  D.  C.,  this 
week  the  Supreme  Court  agreed 
to  rule  on  the  legality  of  so- 
called  “fair  trade”  price-fixing 
agreements  between  manufac¬ 
turer-owned  wholesalers  and 
competing  wholesalers. 

Wholesaler  agrreements  are  a 


Press  advertising  copy  service  vital  part  of  the  fair  trade  laws 
department.  now  in  effect  in  most  states. 
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Women’s  clothes!  Action’s  a  must  or  your  season’s  a 
bust.  THE  INQUIRER  has  been  FIRST  in  women’s 
specialty  shop  advertising  for  15  consecutive  years. 
These  are  the  women  who  buy  the  very  goods  you 
sell.  So  the  point  is  plain:  Put  your  advertising  in  the 
newspaper  that’s  FIRST  FOR  ACTION  in  Delaware 
Valley,  U.  S.  A. 


Giant  Industries  Build  in 
DELAWARE  VALLEY,  U.S.A. 

19  branches  of  Philadel- 
^  phia  department  stores 

Ir  now  operating,  or  near- 

^  ing  completion,  through- 

n  out  booming  Delaware 

F  Valley— where  nearly 

5,000,000  people  have  a 
buying  income  of  over 
$8  billion  annually! 


v,^'  r  • 


\  •  •  • 
•  •  • 


Constructively  Serving  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 


Cxe/v»V«  Advortiting  Ropnsontafives: 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH  GEORGE  S.  DIX 

342  Madison  Av«.  20  N.  Wacker  Drive  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Murray  Hill  2-5838  Andover  3-6270  Woodward  5-7260 
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West  Coast  Representatives: 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
155  Montgomery  St. 
Garfield  1-7946 


LOS  ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK  ASSOCUTES 
3460  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Dunkirk  5-3557 


CLASSIFIED  SUCCESS  PROFILE  NO.  2 


Devotes  5^o  of  Net 
To  Want  Ad  Schedule 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  case  histories  featuring 
classified  advertisers  who  have  achieved  notable  success  with 
their  want  ad  programs.  They  were  nominated  for  this  profile 
by  their  local  CAM  in  the  hope  that  other  classified  advertisers 
might  benefit  by  the  methods  and  techniques  which  have  proven 
so  productive.  CAMs  are  invited  to  submit  profiles  which  will  be 
presented  here  from  time  to  time. 

.. _ tinuous  schedule  of  two  col- 


Advertiser; 


'  umns  by  150  to  170  lines  daily 

Mason-McDuffie  Co.  Real  classified  style.  (The  Berke- 
Estate,  2101  Shattuck  Av^,  jgy  D^jiy  Gazette  breaks  col- 


Berkeley  4,  California.  Glen  T.  limits  type  faces  in 

Noyes,  sales  manager.  (Nom-  conventional  classified  manner.) 


inated  by  Phyllis  Ryan  Fleps,  The  advertiser  starts  new  copy 


CAM,  Berkeley  Daily  Gazette.)  each  Monday,  changes  copy 

What  is  advertiser’s  objective  again  on  Thursday  and  in- 
in  using  classified?  creases  space  on  Saturday.  In 

o  .  addition  to  large  ad  runs  vari- 

Mason-McDuffie  Co  as  a  real  ^ 

estate  sales,  real  estate  mort-  classification. 


What  is  advertiser’s  objective 
in  using  classified? 

Mason-McDuffie  Co.  as  a  real 


gage  loan  and  insurance  com¬ 
pany  utilizes  classified  adver-  Describe  type  of  copy: 
tising  primarily  to  acquaint  the  Basically  the  Mason-McDuf- 


public  with  the  various  proper-  fie  Co.  employs  the  principle 
ties  it  has  available,  and  in  the  of  using  a  host  of  listings  in 


continuing  effort  to  obtain  each  two  column  ad.  Each  list- 
clientele.  We  rarely  use  classi-  ing  is  surrounded  by  white 


fied  in  an  effort  to  obtain  sell-  space  with  a  ten  pt.  cap  head- 


and  a  service  that  attracts  the 
lister  or  seller  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  Therefore,  in  a  nutshell, 
our  advertising  is  geared  to 
the  purchaser. 

What  kind  of  schedule 
does  he  run? 

The  advertiser  runs  a  con- 


oWTH 


Growth  in  Orlando,  Flo., 
that  is 

Circulation  ABC  City  Zone 

23,324  -  1940  35,882 


Circulation  ABC  City  Zone 

23,324  -  1940  35,882 

43,912  -  1950  60,045 

53,774  -  1952  84,089 

66,811  -  1954  100,343 

71,367  -  1955  102,733 

Orlando  Sentinel  -  Star 
has  three  times  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  Miami,  Tampa, 
Jacksonville  papers  com¬ 
bined  in  our  5-county  area. 

You  can't  get  into  Or¬ 
lando  without  us. 


SAN  ANTONIO  | 

EXPRESS 

SAN  ANTONIO  I 

NEWS 


Orlando  Sentinel-Star 

MARTIN  ANDERSEN 
Own«r,  Ad-Wrlter  &  Galley  Boy 

Oriende,  Fleride 


Cover  the  great 
market  of 
SAN  ANTONIO 
and 

SOUTH  TEXAS 


Nat.  Rap.  Burke.  Kuipere  <i  Mahprty 


Represented  By 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


ing,  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
(which  prefers  to  remain  name¬ 
less  here)  recently  sent  out  a 
query  and  received  39  replies 
from  metropolitan  newspapers. 
Here  are  the  findings: 

1.  Papers  that  accept  used 
car  ads  that  say  “No  Dohti 
Payment.”  33  accept.  3  do  not 
accept.  1  reported  “Yes”  if 
car  sells  under  $300.  2  did  not 


Glen  T.  Noyes 


ers  or  listings  since  we  find,  line  of  its  own  followed  by  a 
through  the  continued  develop-  block  of  descriptive  copy  which 


The  matter  of  price  in  the 
above  ads  is  handled  by  a 
unique  Mason-McDuffie  de¬ 
vice.  The  heading  for  the  over¬ 
all  ad  is  “Berkeley-Buy-Meter.” 
The  individual  listings  are 
then  placed  under  subheadings 
starting  with  “(Under  $13,- 
000)”  and  ranging  up  to  “(Un¬ 
der  $33,000.)”  Two  to  four  list¬ 
ings  appear  under  each  price 
subhead.  Note  how  many  facts 
and  how  few  adjectives  appear 
in  the  above  listings.  Readers 
want  facts.  They’ll  supply  the 
adjectives. 


ment  of  buying  clientele,  we  attempts  to  answer  the  home 
are  able  to  build  a  reputation  buyer’s  basic  questions.  Here’s 


How  is  size  of 
schedule  determined? 


a  typical  Mason-McDuffie  list¬ 
ing: 

VIEW  UNUMITED 

On  lanre  level  corner.  Two  bed¬ 
rooms,  twin  size  and  party  room 
with  second  fireplace.  Central 
heatinR.  Lartre  two  car  sarase. 
Vacant.  Move  in  immediately. 
Mr.  Barker.  Eveninirs.  Landscape 
6-4365. 

Here’s  another: 


2.  Papers  that  accept  used 
car  ads  that  say  $5  down.  32 
accept.  1  accepts  nothing  less 
than  a  $50  down  payment.  1 
accepts  nothing  less  than  a  $95 
doiwn  payment.  2  do  not  accept 
Small  Down  Payments.  3  did 
not  answer. 

3.  Papers  that  accept  adver¬ 
tising  on  current  model  cars. 
36  accept  with  varying  restric¬ 
tions*.  2  do  not  accept  current 
model  advertising  except  Dem¬ 
onstrators  and  Official  Cars 
from  new  car  dealers.  1  did  not 
answer  question. 

4.  Rate  charged  for  current 
model  car  advertising  in  clas¬ 
sified.  35  charge  regular  clas¬ 
sified  contract  rates.**  2  did 
not  answer.  2  do  not  accept 
current  model  ads. 


CHOICE.  NORTH 
CAMPUS 

Architect  designed  Mediterranean 
home  with  extraordinary  city  and 
marine  view.  Two  bedrooms.  I14 
baths.  Living  room  36  x  18  with 
cathedral  ceiling.  Mr.  Eyring, 
Evenings,,  Thornwall  3-1268. 


Sales  production  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  to  do  with  the 
scheduling  of  our  advertising. 
We  utilize  our  gross  commis¬ 
sion  volume  on  a  rule  of  thumb, 
5%  as  an  approximate  adver¬ 
tising  budget.  However,  this  is 
varied  at  times,  since  our  policy 
commits  us  to  advertise  any 
exclusive  listing  at  least  once 
a  week.  Therefore,  should  we 
have  a  large  inventory  of  list¬ 
ings,  we  are  committed  to  what 
we  feel  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  reducing  that  inventory  — 
through  the  medium  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 


What,  in  the  advertiser’s  own 
words,  does  he  think  of  his 
classified  advertising  results? 

“We  are  also  convinced,  hav¬ 
ing  tried  other  media,  that 
dollar  for  dollar  there  is  no 
better  advertising  medium  than 
the  classified  advertising  sec¬ 
tion  of  your  local  paper,  at 
least  as  far  as  it  pertains  to 
real  estate.” 


Current  Practice 
On  Automotive  Ads 


5.  Does  the  acceptance  of 
current  model  cars  in  classified 
have  any  effect  on  factory  new 
car  copy  in  display?  19  re¬ 
ported  “no  effect.”  7  did  not 
answer.  9  reported  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  current  models  in  clas¬ 
sified  helped  display.  1  reported 
negligible  effect.  3  did  not 


In  an  effort  to  obtain  a 
sampling  of  current  practice 
as  regards  the  acceptance  of 
classified  automotive  advertis- 


*Among  the  restrictions  be¬ 
ing  used  are:  Driven  50  miles. 
Driven  100  miles.  Driven  1,000 
miles.  Less  than  1  month  old. 
Low  mileage.  Not  from  new  car 
dealers — only  used  car  dealers. 
New  car  dealers  may  say  ‘New’ 
— Used  dealers  must  say  ‘Used’. 
Like  new  or  practically  new. 
Not  as  brand  new.  Only  30% 
of  ad  can  be  devoted  to  new 
cars  of  current  models. 

Of  course,  12  papers  accept 
current  models  without  restric¬ 
tions  of  any  kind.  Several  pa¬ 
pers  reported  that  they  carried 
a  “new”  car  classification. 

**One  paper  stated  current 
models  advertised  as  new  were 
charged  national  classified  rate 
but  current  models  advertised 
as  having  “low  mileage”  were 
given  the  classified  contract 
rate.  Several  other  papers  re¬ 
ported  that  new  car  ads  from 
new  car  dealers  were  charged 
the  general  or  national  display 
rate.  And  that  current  models 
from  new  or  used  dealers  were 
charged  the  classified  contract 
rate  so  long  as  they  did  not  say 
or  imply  that  the  cars  adver¬ 
tised  were  brand  new. 


■1^ 
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A  second  century  of  colorful  progress  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  which  has  just  moved  into  an  imposing 
new  building  equipped  with  the  most  modern  production  equip¬ 
ment — an  expansion  program  costing  in  excess  of  $2,000,000. 

Largest  newspaper  downstate,  the  Peoria  Journal  Star — pub¬ 
lishing  morning,  evening  and  Sunday — blankets  13  solid,  pros¬ 
perous  counties  in  central  Illinois,  one  of  the  outstanding  test 
markets  in  the  Middle  West.  Daily  circulation  exceeds  100,000. 

Extensive  promotion  of  ROP  color  printing  is  planned  by  the 
Journal  Star,  centered  around  its  new  8-unit  Headuner  press 
with  double  color  half-decks  for  most  faithful  reproduction  of 
fine  halftones  and  type.  Continuous  Ink  Feed  and  fingertip 
Colortrol  assure  unexcelled  printing  quality.  The  Headliner  is 
equipped  with  Goss  Reels-Tensions-Pasters.  Color  cylinders 
are  equipped  with  electric  eye  devices  for  register. 

The  Peoria  Journal  Star  also  has  the  first  new  Goss  Plate 
Perfector  for  high  speed,  efficient  production  of  accurate  stere¬ 
otype  plates  for  both  black  and  ROP  multi-color  printing. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


"MEM 

The  Mostest 
About  Texas 
For  100  Years 

Dallas,  Texas 

Texans  must  have  been  al¬ 
ways  thus. 

One  of  the  early  editions  of 
the  Texas  Almanac  and  Emi¬ 
grants'  Guide  speaks  of  the 
Lone  Star  State  in  these 
measured  words: 

“We  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  not  on  the  face  of  the 
?lobe  a  country  of  greater 
salubrity  than  Texas,  consider¬ 
ing  its  vast  extent  .  .  .  There 
are  many  native  Mexicans  .  .  . 
who  have  never  known  what 
sickness  is,  and  some  of  them 
are  now  considerably  over  one 
hundred  years  of  age.” 

Just  published  by  the  Dallas 
News  is  the  100th  anniversary 
edition  of  the  Almanac,  which 
now  takes  768  pages  of  tightly- 
packed  agate  type  to  add  up 
to  about  the  same  thing:  Tex¬ 
as  is  the  mostest  of  every¬ 
thing. 

The  Almanac  contains  enough 
statistics  to  stagger  an  elec¬ 
tronic  computing  machine, 
enough  history  to  fill  a  school 
semester,  enough  law  to  satisfy 
a  judge,  and  sufficient  other 
intriguing  data  to  provide  a 
winter’s  browsing. 

There  are  also  astronomical 
observations  calculated  for 
Texas’  latitudes,  which  is  why 
the  Almanac  w'as  published  in 
the  first  place. 

Willard  Richardson,  great 
early-day  publisher  of  the 
Galveston  News  (forerunner  of 
the  present  Dallas  News),  is¬ 
sued  the  first  Almanac  in  1857 
because  his  Texas  readers  didn’t 
like  the  conventional  almanacs 
computed  in  New  England.  He 
also  frankly  intended  it  to  be 
a  propaganda  medium  to  lure 


settlers  to  Texas,  a  purpose  that 
he  stressed  after  the  Civil  War. 
Wide  distribution  of  the  Alma¬ 
nac  in  the  Eastern  states,  the 
British  Isles  and  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  is  credited  largely  with 
doubling  Texas’  population  in 
a  few  years.  Early  settlers,  it 
is  said,  arrived  with  only  two 
books  —  the  Bible  and  the 
.\lmanac. 

The  current  issue,  edited  by 
the  News’  scholarly  associate 
editor,  Stuart  M.  McGregor, 
answers  practically  every 
c)uestion  about  Texas,  including 
pronounciation  of  such  tough- 
ies  as  Mexia,  Bexar,  and 
Waxahachie. 

Texas’  famous  weather  isn’t 
neglected.  There  hasn’t  been 
an  anemometer  made  to  meas¬ 
ure  Texas’  big  winds,  but  the 
temperature  admittedly  has 
fluctuated  between  a  high  of 
120  and  a  low  of  23  below. 
Contrary  to  outsiders’  belief, 
this  did  NOT  happen  in  the 
same  place  on  the  same  after¬ 
noon. 

The  Texas  Almanac,  1956-57, 
“The  Encyclopedia  of  Texas,” 
is  Published  at  Dallas  by  A. 
H.  Belo  Corp.  $1.25  (paper- 
bound)  and  $1.75  (clothbound). 


100  Newsmen  Get 
AEG  Backgrounding 


Washington  1 
More  than  100  newsmen  spent  M 
three  hours  with  Atomic  Ener-  g 
gy  Commission  top  men  at  a  g 
backgrounding  conference  Dec.  B 
7  which  concluded  with  a  45-  E 
minute  q.  and  a.  session  and  I 
left  the  reporters  seemingly  sa-  g 
tisfied.  g 

Admiral  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  g 
AEC  Chairman,  put  his  first  g 
team  on  the  field,  led  by  H.  m 
G.  Kickover,  “father”  of  the  A-  g 
submarine.  Attendance  was  re-  g 
stricted  to  accredited  correspon-  m 
dents  and  technical  writers  for  g 
business  organs.  g 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


g  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

j  Descant  on  a  Desk 

g  Once  upon  a  time  a  newspaper  prepared  to  lay  out 
g  millions  on  a  sumptuous  new  building, 
g  Everything  was  to  be  the  most,  in  a  current  idiom, 
g  Several  thousand  dollars  were  spent  for  the  services  of 
g  an  interior  decorator.  Among  other  things,  it  was  given 
g  out  that  special  effort  would  be  concentrated  on  the 
g  design  of  a  new  copydesk. 

m  This  report  filled  the  copyreaders  with  hope.  The  old 
g  desk  was  shored  up  at  one  end  by  apple  crates,  and  sagged 
g  in  the  middle  like  a  retired  horse. 

g  When  the  grand  opening  was  held,  visitors  exclaimed 
g  in  wonder  at  the  new  maiwel,  a  mysterious-looking  double 
g  horseshoe  that  dominated  the  newsroom.  When  they  sat 
g  down  experimentally  at  the  rim,  its  vast  curves  seemed  to 
g  sail  off  into  the  horizon. 

g  But  when  the  copyreaders  sat  down  to  work  at  it, 
I  they  grumbled  ungratefully,  in  the  immemorial  manner 
=  of  copyreaders.  And  no  wonder. 

I  The  working  spaces  were  so  narrow  it  was  not  possible 
g  to  lay  an  unopened  newspaper  flat  on  them,  or  even  to 
g  put  one’s  elbows  down  comfortably.  There  was  plenty  of 
g  room,  but  it  had  been  divided  up  into  a  half-dozen  more 
I  compartments  than  necessary. 

B  There  were  no  drawers,  which  meant  that  the  already 
g  crowded  spaces  were  quickly  crowded  worse  with  spare 
g  pencils,  memoranda,  eyedrops,  style-book  changes,  as- 
g  pirin  bottles,  cigarets,  ulcer  tablets,  clippings  of  obscene 
B  typographical  errors,  and  the  other  secret  treasures  of 
g  copyreaders. 

g  The  surface  was  varnished  hardboard,  somewhat 
■  smoother  than  a  graveled  road,  but  harder  on  the  eyes, 
m  because  it  was  shiny.  There  was  no  ledge  on  which  to 
g  rest  copy  in  transit  between  copyreaders  and  the  slot  man. 
=  The  slot  man  himself  had  to  swing  all  the  way  around 
g  from  his  normal  working  position  to  use  the  pneumatic 
g  tube.  It  became  necessary  to  assign  copyboys  to  transfer 
E  stories  from  a  box  into  the  tubes,  and  to  send  the  tubes  up. 
g  One  thing  remained  a  mystery:  the  identity  of  the 
g  designer  of  this  paragon.  The  inconvenience  of  working 
g  at  it  was  such  that  one  school  of  thought  held  he  could 
m  only  have  been  some  descendant  of  Torquemada. 
g  But  one  thing,  on  the  other  hand,  was  established  with 
E  certainty:  no  one  on  the  desk,  or  anywhere  near  it,  had 
=  been  consulted  about  what  the  new  model  ought  to  offer. 


x^LL  business  is  People 
love 

LOCAL  News! 

JULIUS  MATHEWS 

SPECIAL  AGENCY,  Inc. 

Offices  and  Salesmen  in  Chicago,  new  york,  Detroit, 

BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  PITTSBURGH,  SYRACUSE,  and  “WHERE- 

ever”  National  Advertising  can  be  sold. 


Holiday  Lore 


“God  rest  ye,  merry  gentlemen,”  was  how  I  greeted 
readers  at  Christmas  last  year,  but  not  without  an  un¬ 
easy  feeling  that  I  had  seen  it  “God  rest  ye  merry, 
gentlemen.”  This  latter  did  not  seem  to  make  sense,  so  I 
looked  the  quotation  up  in  Bartlett's,  to  make  sure,  as  I 
thought  that  the  comma  belongs  after  ye.  And  that’s 
where  I  found  it. 

But  all  things  come  to  him  who  waits,  and  while  I  have 
waited  thei-e  has  come  to  me  something  by  Charles  D. 
Rice  in  This  Week.  “The  comma  should  be  placed  after 
merry,"  he  wrote.  "God  rest  ye  merry  was  a  common 
greeting  in  early  England.”  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of 
Quotations  concurs. 

In  another  contribution  to  holiday  lore,  Mr.  Rice  pointed 
out  that  Xmas  is  not  an  irreverent,  commercialized  form, 
nor  a  space-saving  form  invented  by  headline  writers, 
but  rather  a  reverent  form  that  originated  in  the  early 
Greek  church.  "X  is  the  first  letter  of  Christ’s  name  in 
Greek,  and  it  was  frequently  used  as  a  holy  symbol,”  he 
explained. 

And  so,  kind  sirs,  let  nothing  you  dismay. 
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Yonkers  HERALD  STATESMAN 
Mount  Vernon  DAILY  ARGUS 
New  Rochelle  STANDARD  STAR 
Momaroneck  DAILY  TIMES 


Port  Chester  DAILY  ITEM 
White  Plains  REPORTER  DISPATCH 
Tarrytown  DAILY  NEWS 
Ossining  CITIZEN  REGISTER 


Peekskill  EVENING  STAR.  (Affiliated) 

I  8  CHURCH  ST.,  W 


TE  PLAINS,  N.  Y 
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this  is  a /map  of  Wesfchester 

Sure  we  know  it's  a  family  .'Vt  but  to  us,  families  are  ^tremendous  part  of  Westchester 
.  .  .  without  them  we  would  ontyjiave  Webster' sxJMinition  of  a  map  which  wouldn't  sell 
your  goods.  This  is  a  typical  family^^d  they  inv^ariably  read  their  LOCAL  newspaper. 
For  here  are  the  news  of  friends  anct'^o^hb^rs,  high  school  sports,  community  and 
social  happenings  —  items  of  most  immedl^e  interest  to  the  family.  The  Westchester 
Group  Newspapers  are  the  only  media  that  give  this  complete  coverage  of  the  West¬ 
chester  area.  National  advertisers,  naturally  benefit  by  reaching  140,000  homes  where 
reader  interest  is  high  and  income  is  too  (third  in  the  nation  with  $7,984*  per  family). 
A  sales  message  is  seen  WHERE  BUYING  DECISIONS  ARE  MADE. 


'Sale,  Management  Suney  o(  Buying  Power  1955 
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Starting  from  zero  in  1940,  Newsday  now  has  over  250,000 
1  net  paid  daily  circulation.  Advertising  linage  tops  30,000,000. 

[.'ornfM'- 

No  other  newspaper  in  history  has  equalled  this  record. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Marshall  Field  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  —  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Field  Foundation. 

*  •  • 

Sir  Robert  Webber  of  Car¬ 
diff,  a  director  of  Kemsley 
Newspapers  Ltd.  —  arrived  in 
Toronto  for  a  tour  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  He  will 
visit  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Van¬ 
couver,  New  York,  Chicago, 
Washington  and  Baltimore. 

«  «  » 

IssAC  Gershman,  general 
manager  of  the  City  News  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chicago — honored  by 
the  Chicago  Commission  on 
Human  Relations  for  work  with 
Chicago  radio  and  television 
stations  in  “devising  a  volun¬ 
tary  code  for  news  announce¬ 
ments  involving  racial  tensions 
and  disorders.” 

«  «  « 

August  Heckscher,  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  —  re¬ 
signed  to  become  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Fund. 

4>  *  * 

Basil  L.  Walters,  executive 


editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News — to  be  presented  the  John 
Peter  Zenger  Award  of  the 
University  of  Arizona’s  jour¬ 
nalism  department  Jan.  15  at 
Phoenix. 

*  *  * 

G.  E.  Jennings — named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Blackwell 
(Okla.)  Journal  and  Tribune. 
He  was  incorrectly  identified  as 
J.  L.  Jennings  in  E&P,  Dec.  3. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Donald  D.  Grimason,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Eastern  advertising 
staff  of  Puck — The  Comic 
Weekly — named  Western  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  succeeding  Jo¬ 
seph  Barnett,  retired. 

*  *  * 

Juanita 
McFarland,  in 
charge  of  make¬ 
up  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  (  K  y  .  ) 
Herald  and 
Leader  for  the 
past  12  years — 
named  super¬ 
visor  of  a  new 

McFarland  dispatch  de¬ 
partment. 

*  *  * 

David  B.  Dahlberg,  formerly 


PULP  &  PAPER  COMPANY 
OF  CANADA  LIMITED 

(part  of  the  KRUGER  organizatioo) 

Manufacturers  of  Newsprint 
Semi-Chemical  Pulp 
Groundwood  Pulp 

Sales  Representatives 
Kruger  Paper  Company  Inc. 

347  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  17,  N.Y. 

General  Offices  A  Mill 
Bromptonville,  Que.,  Canada 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  RICHPAPER 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


on  the  advertising  staffs  of 
the  Belen  (N.M.)  News-Bul¬ 
letin  and  the  Gallup  (N.M.) 
Independent  —  named  general 
manager  of  the  Grants  (N.M.) 
Beacon. 

«  *  * 

Audrey  Champ  —  named  sec¬ 
retary  to  Carroll  W.  Parcher, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press, 
succeeding  Ruby  Gates,  retired. 

*  *  * 

Charles  G.  Dederick,  classi¬ 
fied  ad  telephone  supervisor  for 
the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  —  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ger  for  the  Humboldt  Times 
and  Humboldt  Standard,  Eu¬ 
reka,  Calif. 

♦'  ♦ 

Clarence  D. 
merly  assistant 
c  1  a  s  s  i  fied  ad 
manager  of  the 
E  V  ansville 
(Ind.)  Courier- 
Press  —  named 
classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dw- 
luth  (M  i  n  n.) 

Herald  and 
News-Tribune. 

«  • 

Bill  L.  Sackett,  formerly 
associated  with  his  father,  1.. 
B.  Sackett  in  publishing  the 
Morris  (Ill.)  Daily  Herald — 
joined  the  display  department 
of  the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press. 

*  «  * 

W.  D.  Rodbury,  for  the  past 
four  years  business  manager  of 


the  Oregon  Journal,  Portland — 
resigned. 

*  * 

Ella  Fischmann,  Chicago 
Tribune  circulation  credit  man¬ 
ager — presented  with  a  gold, 
diamond-studded  wristwatch 
Dec.  5,  marking  her  50th  an¬ 
niversary  with  the  newspaper. 
*  *  * 

Marie  Albee — joined  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the 
Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Herbert  Fox  Jr.,  reporter 
for  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ban¬ 
ner — joined  the  Nashville  bu¬ 
reau  of  United  Press,  succeed¬ 
ing  Kenneth  Beene,  now  man¬ 
ager  of  the  UP  bureau  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 

*  *  • 

Jim  Wright  and  Norman  C. 
Mahan — joined  the  staff  of  the 
Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald- 
Advertiser. 

*  *  * 

Harry  W.  Smith,  pioneer 
newspaper  travel  editor — retir¬ 
ing  after  serving  the  Cleveland 
(()hio)  Plain  Dealer  since  1921. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Eleanor  L.  Du.mas  and 
Edwin  F.  Dolin— assigned  to 
staff  the  Watertov'yi  (N.Y.) 
Times  bureau  at  Massena,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

Roy  Essoyan  —  from  the 
Honolulu  staff  of  Associated 
Press  to  Moscow  bureau  staff. 

*  *  * 

Evans  Kirkby,  foi  mer  sports 
editor  of  the  Appleton  (Wis.) 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Executive  Spotlight 

MRS.  ANGELINA-BERTHIAUME  DuTREMBLAY  will  succeed 
her  late  husband  as  president  and  publisher  of  Montreal  La 
Presie.  Her  husband.  Senator  P.  R.  DuTremblay,  died  Oct.  6. 
He  will  be  succeeded  on  the  newspaper’s  board  of  directors  by 
J.  A.  PRUD’HOMME.  Montreal  lawyer. 


J.  ERNEST  KNIGHT,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  Ne*e*-Tribune.  has  been 
named  managing  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  CHARLES  B.  WELSH, 
who  is  retiring  after  42  years  on 
the  job.  City  Editor  FRANK 
M.  LOCKERBY  succeeds  Mr. 
Knight  as  executive  editor. 


Lockerby 


Knighf 


KYLE  WHITEHEAD  has  been  named  publisher  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Hazard  (Ky.)  Herald  by  the  paper’s  new  owner, 
DR.  W.  F.  O’DONNELL  JR.  OTIS  PERKINS  has  been  named 
editor. 


W.  A.  GOODSON,  assistant  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Montreal  Star’s  Weekend  Magazine, 
has  been  named  publisher  of  the  Family  Herald 
and  Weekly  Star.  He  has  been  with  the  Montreal 
Star  organization  for  16  years. 


Goodson 

WAYNE  JORDAN,  former  head  of  the  department  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Maine,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal.  He  replaces 
EDWARD  THEMAK  JR.,  resigned.  Mr.  Jordan 
has  been  managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  editor  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Commerci¬ 
al  and  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 


on  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
SewsSentinel — now  a  general 
assignment  reporter  on  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

«  •  • 

Max  Coffey,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald  farm  editor  — 
presented  with  the  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  Conservation  Award  of 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World  in 
recognition  of  his  work  in  the 
World-Herald’s  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  program  in  Nebraska  and 
Western  Iowa. 

*  «  * 

Donald  E.  Smith  —  named 
city  editor  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.Y.)  Union-Star,  succeeding 
Jack  Malone,  who  has  joined 
the  public  relations  staff  of 
General  Electric  Co. 


Lia  Ratnieks — named  society 
editor  of  the  Hillsboro  (Ore.) 
Argus. 


Jords 
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In  the  Editorial  Room8 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

Post  -  Crescent  —  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

«  *  * 

Ken  Metzler,  Coos  Bay 
(Ore.)  Times  repoi-ter  —  re¬ 
signed  to  return  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  for  advanced 
work  at  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

*  «  * 

Paul  Stevens,  former  Boston 
Herald  reporter  and  feature 
writer  who  left  the  newspaper 
business  for  the  public  relations 
field  as  “Paul  Stevens  Asso¬ 
ciates” — returned  to  newspaper 
work  as  a  i-eporter  and  feature 
writer  for  the  Boston  Post. 


Jack  Sampson,  formerly  on 
the  New  Mexico  Labor  Leader 
and  New  Mexico  Sun  Trails 
magazine  —  replaced  Julius 
Golden  in  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  in  Albuquerque.  Mr. 
Golden  has  left  for  his  new  AP 
assignment  in  Brazil. 

«  «  * 

Jack  Jackson,  with  the  Med¬ 
ford  (Ore.)  Mail-Tribune  for 
five  years — resigned  as  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  to  join  the  news 
staff  of  the  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Harold  E.  Alsworth,  subur¬ 
ban  editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  Evening  News  —  resigned 
after  29  years  to  become  editor 
of  the  Kenmore  (N.Y.)  Record- 
Advertiser. 

«  *  • 

David  Link,  for  seven  years 


Donald  G.  Bremner — joined 
the  staff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

*  *  * 

William  J.  Ahern,  sports 
editor  of  the  New  Haven 
( Conn.)  Journal-Courier  —  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  to  succeed 
Thomas  W.  Bentley,  resigned. 

Where  They  Are  Now 

Barbara  Kerr,  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Boston 
Traveler  and  free-lance  writer 
— named  public  affairs  editor  of 
Woman’s  Home  Companion. 

*  s  * 

Sheldon  J.  Karlan,  publicist 
and  former  reporter  for  the 
Columbia  (Mo.)  Missourian  and 
T  ribune  —  named  public  rela¬ 
tions  representative  for  New 
Cal  Properties,  Los  Angeles. 


newspapers  —  appointed  ac¬ 
count  executive  in  the  West 
Coast  office  of  Mayer  and  O’¬ 
Brien,  Inc.,  public  relations 
counselors. 


Richard  A.  Dickson  —  re¬ 
signed  as  Albuquerque  (N.M.) 
Tribune  reporter  to  enter  pub¬ 
lic  relations  at  Sandia  Base, 
Albuquerque. 

*  «  * 

John  T.  Bills,  business  and 
financial  editor 
of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald 
—  resigned  to 
become  director 
of  advertising, 
public  relations 
and  research 
for  the  Sottile 
business  organ¬ 
ization,  Miami.  Bills 

*  «  * 

Hobart  K.  McDowell  Jr., 
one-time  reporter  on  the  Son 
Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times 
and  associate  editor  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  News,  Washington,  D. 
C. — named  associate  editor  of 
Town  Journal. 


John  S.  Rose,  formerly  on 
staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  other  California 


SAMUEL  G.  KLING 

author  of  -your  MARRIAGE” 

Hears  both  sides  of  family  and  sweetheart 
problems  and  then  offers  his  solution  in  .  .  . 

FAMILY  FORUM 

Thii  ia  a  itimalatinz  and  intrizninz  new  technique  in  the  atody  of 
family  and  marriaze  problems  by  a  top  expert  in  the  8eld.  Yoa  zat 
“her”  side  of  the  story,  “his”  side  of  it,  then  Klinz’s  anthoritatlve 
solation  showinz  which  was  wronz  and  why.  Six  colomns  per  week. 
Phone  or  wire  for  samples,  terms. 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Des  Moines  488  Madison  Are.,  N.Y.C. 


Jack  D.  Dudley,  financial 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer — joined  Armco  Steel 
Corporation’s  public  relations 
staff. 


Sebastian  Sommer,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Scotland 
Neck  (N.C.)  Commonwealth — 
appointed  assistant  to  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
sea 

Keith  Spalding,  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune — named  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Where  They  Are  Now 

(Contintied  from  page  39) 

Harry  P.  Clark  Jr.,  who  has 
been  acting  in  charge  of  the 
press  service  of  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture’s  office 
of  information  for  the  past  year 
— named  chief  of  the  service. 
Before  affiliation  with  USD  A 
in  1940,  he  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
News  and  city  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal, 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Douglas  Whitney,  ex-re¬ 
porter,  New  York  News  and  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  — 
joined  RKO  Radio  Studios, 

Hollywood,  Calif,  as  executive 
in  charge  of  casting  and  talent. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  H.  Kury,  former 
NEA  vieepresident  —  named 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  L.  I.  Milan  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  specialists  in  public 
relations  for  newspapers.  An 

error  in  the  information  sup¬ 
plied  to  E  &  P  (Dec.  3)  said 
Mr.  Kury  had  joined  the  “My- 
lan  Publishing  Co.,  specialists 
in  public  relations  for  newspa¬ 
per,  radio  stations  and  TV 
operations.” 

Irene  Masson,  59,  managing 
editor  of  Le  Soleil  and  L’Evene- 
ment  Journal,  Montreal,  Dec.  9. 
*  * 

Sammy  Cohen,  for  25  years 
a  member  of  the  circulation 
staff  of  the  Oregonian,  Port¬ 
land,  Dec.  6. 

*  *  * 

J.  Kenneth  Moore,  for  20 
years  a  photographer  with  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times  Union, 
Dec.  11. 

*  *  * 

Jame:s  LaVern  Webster,  48, 
publisher  of  the  North  Bend 
(Neb.)  Eagle,  Dec.  6. 

*  *  « 

George  A.  Risley,  74,  fore¬ 
man  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Norwich  (Conn.) 
Bulletin  -Record  composing 
room,  Dec.  3. 

>i>  *  * 

John  Rutty  Eustis,  73,  for¬ 
mer  writer  for  Brooklyn  (N.Y.) 
Eagle,  New  York  Sun,  New 
York  Times  Sunday  Magazine 
and  Journal  of  Commerce,  Dec. 
6. 

*  *  • 

George  T.  Smith,  89,  once  a 
reporter  for  the  old  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Times  and  later  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  old  Buf¬ 
falo  Enquirer,  Dec.  6. 


Newspaper  Groups 
To  Buy  Stations 

Salt  Lake  City 


Notification  of  intention  to 
exercise  an  option  to  purchase 
radio  and  television  interest  of 
Frank  C.  Carman,  Grant  R. 
Wrathall  and  Edna  0.  Powers 
was  announced  this  week  by  the 
Standard  Examiner  Publishing 
Company  of  Ogden  and  Keams- 
Tribune  Corporation,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

The  option  held  by  the  two 
publishing  companies  since  last 
July  covers  stockholder  and 
partnership  interests  of  the 
Carman  group  in  KUTV,  Chan- 
NO  HARD  FEELINGS — 'Bow-fled  Thacher  Longsfrefh,  defeated  Re-  nel  2,  Salt  Lake  City;  KLIX 
publican  nominee  for  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  receives  original  cartoon  and  KLIX-TV,  Twin  Falls; 
from  Philadelphia  Daily  News  artist  Jerry  Doyle.  Mrs.  Nancy  Long-  KGEM  Boise'  and  KOPR 
streth,  looking  on,  had  asked  for  the  "vilest"  cartoon  Mr.  Doyle  had 
drawn  of  her  husband.  The  Daily  News  supported  the  Democratic  ^ 

$630,000  Estate 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 
The  late  Victor  I.  Minahan, 
editor  of  thd  Green  Bay  Press 
Gazette  and  Appleton  Post- 
Crescent  for  many  years,  left 
a  gi-oss  estate  of  $630,890,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  estate  inventory 
filed  in  Brown  County  Court. 
The  estate  includes  $528,025  of 
personal  property,  of  which 
$88,753  was  in  life  insurance, 
and  $102,865  in  real  estate. 


FTI,  It* 8  a  General 

Washingto.n 


DISTAFF  TALK— A  panel,  "What  Editors'  Wives  Think  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness,"  featured  a  session  of  the  newly-formed  New  England  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  recently.  Participants  included,  left  to  right: 
Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Newell,  Keene  (N.  H.)  Sentinel;  Mrs.  Rhode  Shaw 
Clark,  publisher,  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Eagle;  Mrs.  Harold  E.  LeVanway, 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette,  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  D.  Whipple, 
Claremont  Eagle  classified  advertising  manager. 


Buckley  to  Direct 
Savings  Bond  Division 

John  R.  Buckley,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  advertising 
manager  of  Hearst  Magazines 
and  a  director  of  the  Hearst 
Corporation,  has  announced  his 
retirement  to  become  national 
dii’ector  of  the  Savings  Bond 
Division  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  He  will  assume  his 
new  duties  Jan.  16. 

Mr.  Buckley  joined  the 
Hearst  organization  28  years 
ago.  He  was  vicepresident  and 
publisher  of  Cosmopolitan  ma¬ 
gazine  until  1941  when  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  same  position  on 
Good  Housekeeping  mag^azine. 
Recently  he  was  named  vice- 
president  and  general  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  all  Hearst 
magazines. 


PERIPATETIC — George  Weller,  Mediterreneen  correspondent  for  the 
Chicego  Daily  News  Foreign  Service,  and  Mrs.  Weller  relax  with 
Capt.  Dimitrios  Sigalas  aboard  the  Greek  flagship  Olympia,  on  a 
voyage  from  Naples  to  Piraeus,  Greece. 


Another  Pentagon  news  poli¬ 
cy  has  gone  down  the  drain: 
the  idea  of  installing  civilians 
as  chiefs  of  information  has 
been  abandoned  and  Maj.  Gen. 
Guy  S.  Meloy  Jr.  has  b^n  as¬ 
signed  to  that  role  in  the  Army 
Department.  General  Meloy  re¬ 
places  Brig.  Gen.  Theodore  S. 
Riggs,  who  goes  to  the  Far 
East. 
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MORjy  MEEKtE 


Pick. 

y  CAVALtl 


NEA's  new  comic  strip,  MORTY  MEEKLE,  is  written  and  drawn  for  just 
one  thing  .  .  .  LAUGHS!  It's  as  fresh  as  a  breeze  in  its  style  .  .  .  lively 
and  original  in  its  humor  .  .  .  complete  every  day! 

DICK  CAVALLI  comes  to  the  newspaper  field  after  a  brilliant  career  with 
America's  best  known  magazines.  Since  1950  he  has  been  listed  among 
the  top  10  magazine  cartoonists.  He  has  headed  that  list  three  times. 
Cavalli  has  regularly  appeared  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Collier's, 
Look,  This  Week  and  many  other  popular  publications. 

Begins  Jan.  9  in  the  NEA  Full  Service 

Write  or  Wire  for  Proofs 


NEA  Service,  Inc.  1200  west  Third  street  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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Next-of-Kin 
Policy  Causes 
Wire  Tieup 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Because  of  the  Air  Force’s 
tardiness  in  announcing  names 
of  those  killed  and  injured  in 
a  recent  Alaska  plane  crash, 
radio -telephone  and  telephone 
facilities  to  the  Territory  were 
taxed  beyond  their  capacity. 

With  anxious  relatives  of 
thousands  of  men  in  the  re¬ 
gion  calling  to  find  if  their 
loved  ones  had  been  involved 
in  the  crash,  the  Pacific  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
quoted  call  delays  of  up  to 
six  hours  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  crash  and  from  one  to 
three  hours  a  day  later. 

Trouble  began  when  the  Air 
Force  in  Fairbanks  forwarded 
names  of  those  involved  to  Air 
Force  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  release  to  news 
media.  Hours  after  the  Alaska 
public  information  officer  said 
next  of  kin  all  had  been  noti¬ 
fied,  the  Air  Force  in  Wash¬ 
ington  still  hadn’t  released  the 
names. 

There  were  14  killed  and  36 
injured,  mostly  servicemen  and 
their  dependents,  when  a  jet 
plane  wailed  out  of  the  sky 
Nov.  29  at  Eielson  Air  Force 
base  and  plunged  into  an  oc¬ 
cupied  housing  area. 

While  the  Air  Force  delayed 
its  names  announcement,  rela¬ 
tives  of  other  servicemen  be- 
seiged  communication  and 
news  media,  seeking  informa¬ 
tion.  So  serious  was  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  Sen.  Warren  G.  Mag- 
nuson  (D,  Wash.)  said  he  plans 
to  ask  the  Air  Force  to  re¬ 
examine  its  traditional  policy. 

Commented  the  Seattle  Post- 


Intelligencer  in  an  editorial 
published  Dec.  5: 

“Unless  the  armed  services, 
and  particularly  the  Air  Force, 
drastically  revises  their  method 
of  releasing  the  names  of  those 
killed  or  injured  in  plane  crash¬ 
es  we  think  that  this  subject 
should  become  the  subject  of  a 
Congressional  inquiry. 

“Too  many  thousands  of 
people  are  being  put  through 
needless  anguish  by  the  present 
cruel  practice.” 

The  newspaper  said  that 
while  the  present  practice  of 
not  releasing  names  until  all 
next  of  kin  have  been  notified 
is  a  humanitarian  concept,  it  is 
not  working  out  as  one.  The 
editorial  read; 

“If  they  (the  next  of  kin) 
were  immediately  notified,  why 
the  delay  of  two  days  and 
nights,  worrying  people  who 
may  not  have  been  next  of  kin 
but  who  were  vitally  con¬ 
cerned?” 

One  Seattle  news  service 
bureau  chief  said  that  even 
under  the  present  arrangement 
there  was  no  reason  why  the 
Air  Force  could  not  have  an¬ 
nounced  —  immediately  —  the 
time  at  which  all  the  next  of 
kin  were  notified. 

• 

Hoe  Suit  Ended 
By  Consent  Decree 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  has  en¬ 
tered  a  consent  decree  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court,  ending  an  anti-trust 
prosecution  begun  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  several  years  ago. 

The  decree  will  not  bring 
about  any  change  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  sales  or  manufacturing 
policies,  J.  L.  Auer,  president, 
said.  The  case  involved  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  non-use  of 
the  Hoe  name  that  prrew  out  of 
the  sale  in  1938  of  the  assets 
and  goodwill  of  the  former 
English  subsidiary  of  Hoe. 


KarlHonaman  Seeks  to  Limit 
Quits  U.S.  Job;  Subscriptions 

Gag  Cancelled 


An  Aid  — ACB  actually  promotes  newspapers 
as  an  advertising  medium  because  its  service 
makes  it  easier  for  an  agency  and  advertiser  to 
use  newspaper  advertising.  ACB  Checking  Proof 
Service  helps  agencies  to  bill  their  clients 
promptly  and  pay  each  publisher’s  bill  within 
the  discount  date  with  less  effort  and  expense. 


THE  SEIYICE  THAT  HEITE  IN  THE  USE  Of  NEWSMPEII  ADVEITISING 


Service  Offices 


•  NEW  YORK 

•  MEMPHIS 


CHICAGO  •COLUMBUS 
•  SAN  FRANCISCO  < 


THE  ADVERTISING  CHECKING  BUREAU,  ihM 


R.  Karl  Honaman,  who 
brought  new  theories  of  infor¬ 
mation  blackout  into  the  Com¬ 
merce  and  Defense  Depart¬ 
ments,  has  gone  back  to  his 
job  with  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

His  resignation  as  a  deputy 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  coincided  with  Pentagon 
about-face  on  its  latest  secrecy 
order,  but  the  two  were  not 
linked. 

Mr.  Honaman  was  on  leave 
from  his  company  and  had  over¬ 
stayed  the  agreed  time.  He  first 
zoomed  to  prominence  when  he 
installed  a  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  rule  that  unclassified  in¬ 
formation  should  be  withheld  if, 
in  combination  with  other  ma¬ 
terial  not  having  a  secrecy 
stamp  on  it,  disclosure  of  infor¬ 
mation  useful  to  a  potential 
enemy  might  result. 

His  plan  contemplated  sub¬ 
mission  of  nonclassified  matter 
for  clearance  in  advance  of  pub¬ 
lication.  He  described  this  as 
voluntary,  but  J.  Russell  Wig¬ 
gins,  chairman  of  the  ASNE 
Committee  on  Information, 
promptly  responded:  a  request 
from  a  Federal  agency  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  an  order  and  amounts 
to  censorship  in  peacetime. 

While  editorial  groups  and  in¬ 
dividuals  were  battling  Mr. 
Honaman’s  ukase  that  non¬ 
secret  material  be  submitted  for 
clearance,  and  an  additional  pro¬ 
posal  that  federal  news  sources 
clamp  down  on  information  re¬ 
lease  if  its  worth  to  an  unfriend¬ 
ly  power  might  exceed  its  news 
value  (determined  in  each  in¬ 
stance  by  the  issuing  person), 
he  was  transferred  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense.  At  the 
Pentagon  he  was  made  deputy 
to  Assistant  Secretaiy  Robert 
Tripp  Ross.  Mr.  Ross,  a  form¬ 
er  Congressman  and  pharmacist 
had  been  placed  in  charge  of 
Public  Affairs  and  Information. 

The  Honaman  Plan  trickled 
into  military  field  offices, 
brought  on  a  new  outburst  of 
editorial  criticism,  and  replies 
from  the  Defense  Department 
that  it  had  been  sent  to  the  field 
for  comment  and  study. 

One  week  ago  it  was  disclosed 
that  Pentagon  press  officers  had 
been  orally  instructed  to  keep 
from  reporters  for  a  one-year 
period,  information  concerning 
new  types  of  planes,  guns,  and 
missiles. 


Washington 
The  producer  of  a  news  let- 

Washington-  seeking 

an  order  restraining  a  con¬ 
gressional  committee  from  sub¬ 
scribing  to  his  publication. 

I.  F.  Stone  charges  that  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Com¬ 
mittee  wants  it  only  to  add  to 
a  dossier  in  what  he  desciibes 
as  “a  program  of  surveillance 
of  newspapers  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  and  people  writing  for 
these  publications”. 

Mr.  Stone  publishes  the  *7. 
F.  Stone  Weekly  News  Letter." 
He  began  the  business  after 
working  as  a  reporter  for  PM 
and  other  publications. 

The  Senate  committee  sent  a 
$6  check,  the  subscription  price, 
and  asked  to  be  placed  on  the 
mailing  list.  Mr.  Stone  re¬ 
turned  the  check.  He  contends 
that  public  money  would  be  il¬ 
legally  used,  if  the  subscription 
were  to  be  entered. 

Committee  Chairman  James 
0.  Eastland  commented : 
“Bunk!” 

The  House  is  expected  to 
designate  counsel  to  move  for 
dismissal  of  the  suit  when  it 
comes  before  a  district  judge. 
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Spokesmen  of  the  military 
services  denied  there  was  such 
a  directive.  They  were  correct 
to  the  extent  that  it  was  a 
spoken  “order”  not  a  written 
directive. 

Assistant  Secretary  Ross  said; 
“There  has  been  no  directive 
and  none  is  planned. 

“Security  Review  has  been 
told  that  they  can’t  clear  on 
their  own  initiative  for  security 
reasons  performance  data  on 
new  weapons,  equipment  or  in¬ 
struments  of  war  until  they 
have  been  in  operational  units 
for  a  year.” 

This  is  the  “order”  that  was 
cancelled  just  before  Mr.  Hona¬ 
man’s  resignation. 

The  latest  furor  followed  a 
story  written  by  John  Norris, 
military  affairs  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald,  disclosing  the'  existence 
of  the  oral  order. 

• 

O’Brien  Named  in  Will 
Washington 
Lincoln  O’Brien,  New  Mexico 
newspaper  publisher,  shares 
equally  with  a  sister  in  the 
bulk  of  the  estate  left  by  their 
father,  Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien. 
The  will  showed  an  estate 
valued  at  $477^42. 
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TWICE  THIS  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  COULD  EASILY  RIDE  ONE  TRANSIT  VEHiaE,  LEAVE  THEIR  CARS  OUTSIDE  THE  BUSINESS  DISTRICT 

These  People  Take  Traffic  Congestion 
With  Them  Wherever  They  Go 


The  picture  above  illustrates  an  amazing  American 
habit — driving  our  autos  with  very  little  of  their 
seating  capacity  filled.  This  habit  is  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  traffic  congestion  on  our  city  streets. 

Many  of  our  cities  have  tried  to  accommodate  our 
driving  habits  by  building  bigger  and  better  roadways, 
but  these  efforts  have  usually  ended  in  even  more 
congestion.  New  roads  attract  even  more  autos  and 
are  soon  jammed  to  capacity. 

The  answer  lies  in  the  basic  rule  of  traffic  engineering, 


"Move  people,  not  vehicles.”  This  means  encourag¬ 
ing  people  to  use  public  transit  by  making  it  as  fast 
and  convenient  as  possible.  It  also  means  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  transit  with  the  private  automobile  by  providing 
outlying  parking  lots  so  that  riders  can  leave  their 
autos  outside  the  business  district. 

If  you’d  like  to  know  more  about  how  public  transit 
can  ease  traffic  congestion,  write  for  bulletin  GEA- 
6389.  General  Electric  Company,  Locomotive  8b  Car 
Ekiuipment  Department,  Erie,  Pa.  io7-ma 
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CIRCULATION 

Dallas  Times  Herald  Has 
Carrier  Incentive  Plan 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


A  carrier-salesman  self-ad¬ 
vancement  program  that  pro¬ 
vides  carriers  with  an  incentive 
to  work  for  that  is  not  always 
accomplished  with  contests  and 
subscription  prize  offers  —  is 
the  key  feature  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald’s  current 
long-range  promotion. 

The  Times  Herald  recently 
took  first  honors  among  Texas 
newspapers  of  25,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  over  in  the  Texas 
CMA’s  carrier  promotion  con¬ 
test. 


Well-Balanced  Program 
The  winning  exhibit,  entered 
by  George  Johnson,  circulation 
director,  and  Ed  Brandt,  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  manager, 
covered  contests,  newspaper 
stories  and  ads,  radio  and  TV 
spots,  recreation  program  for 
carriers,  scholarships,  public 
relations  with  parents  and 
schools,  and  the  comparatively- 
new  self-advancement  program. 
“Our  aim  is  to  inspire  our 
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carrier-salesmen  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  them  in  good  business 
training  and  the  many  other 
benefits  derived  from  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  newspaper  route,” 
Mr.  Johnson  told  E&P.  “To  ac¬ 
complish  this  purpose,  we 
started  the  self-advancement 
program  in  February  of  this 
year.  It  is  the  most  outstanding 
feature  of  our  over-all  news- 
paperboy  promotion  activity. 

The  plan  provides  recogni¬ 
tion  of  carriers  for  their  indi¬ 
vidual  efforts  and  ability.  It  is 
an  excellent  tie-in  with  par¬ 
ents,  schools  and  other  agen¬ 
cies  interested  in  youth  wel¬ 
fare.  All  1,500  Dallas  County 
Times  Herald  carriers  are  eli¬ 
gible  to  participate.  Four  ad¬ 
vancement  ranks  may  be  at¬ 
tained  through  consistent  ef¬ 
fort,  with  a  special  award  for 
each  advancement.  The  four 
ranks  include  junior  and  senior 
merchant,  junior  and  senior 
executive. 

Give  Progress  Points 

“The  names  of  the  ranks 
were  decided  on  because  of 
their  association  with  business 
and  as  a  higher  standard  of 
efficiency  in  business  practices 
is  developed  as  the  carrier  ad¬ 
vances  in  title  and  rank,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Johnson. 

Progress  points  are  given 
for  service,  collections  and 
sales.  A  minimum  is  reciuired 
in  each  category  to  qualify  for 
advancement.  In  addition,  a 
carrier  must  have  a  certain 
period  of  continuous  service  as 
a  Times  Herald  carrier  and 
must  have  passing  grades  in 
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school  and  good  citizenship. 

A  continuous  monthly  record 
is  kept  for  each  carrier.  As  he 
qualifies  for  advancement  with 
the  required  number  of  pro¬ 
gress  points  and  other  require¬ 
ments,  an  application  form  is 
mailed  to  his  home  to  be  filled 
out  by  him  and  signed  by  his 
parents.  Each  application  is 
checked  with  his  record  when 
returned  and  passed  on  by  his 
district  dealer  and  home  de¬ 
livery  manager  who  give  final 
approval  for  advancement. 

Business  Men  Interested 

Dallas  business  men  have 
taken  a  particular  interest  in 
the  program  and  have  assured 
the  Times  Herald  that  boys 
with  certificates  of  recommen¬ 
dation,  gained  through  this 
self-advancement  program,  will 
be  given  special  consideration 
for  jobs. 

“To  further  promote  and 
publicize  the  program  at  its  in¬ 
ception,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  “we 
sent  letters  and  announcement 
folders  to  parents  of  all  car¬ 
riers,  to  school  principals,  civic 
clubs,  youth  organizations, 
judges  and  welfare  groups. 
The  response  was  excellent.  In 
addition  to  praise  for  the  pro¬ 
gram,  we  received  many  offers 
of  assistance.  The  program  was 
officially  approved  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  who 
sent  a  communication  to  all 
principals,  urging  their  com¬ 
plete  support  and  cooperation.” 

The  balance  of  the  Times 
Herald’s  carrier  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  follows  pretty  much  that 
of  other  papers  of  comparable 
circulation. 

Each  week,  a  news  story  is 
run  in  the  daily  paper  about 
an  individual  carrier,  along 
with  his  pictures.  Radio  and 
TV  spots  are  used  during  the 
first  weeks  of  carrier  contests. 
On  National  Newspaperboy 
Day,  a  full  page  is  devoted  to 
paying  tribute  to  carriers  and 
pointing  out  benefits  derived 
from  newspaper  route  work. 
The  “Hi-Lighter,”  monthly 
carrier  publication,  is  mailed 
to  the  homes  of  carriers  so 
that  parents  can  read  it  and 
take  more  interest  in  their 
son’s  route  activities. 

To  encourage  better  delivery 
service,  the  Times  Herald 
awarded  “good  service”  badges 
in  1955,  but  plans  to  award  a 
ball  point  pen,  suitably  im¬ 
printed,  in  1956.  In  connection 
with  the  service  program  there 
is  a  district  achievement  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  based  on  the 
over-all  operation  in  each  dis¬ 
trict.  All  carriers  in  the  win¬ 
ning  district  each  month  are 
given  a  dinner  at  which  the 


service  plaque  is  presented. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the 
Times  Herald  has  staged  four 
major  competitive  contests  an¬ 
nually  for  all  city  and  county 
carriers  and  dealers.  These 
contests  are  on  an  order  basis 
and  usually  trips  are  set  up 
as  the  awards  for  top  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  dealers  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  major  contests  so  as 
to  offer  an  extra  incentive  to 
get  maximum  sales  results. 

G-D  Sold  in  Buses 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat  is  now  being  sold  on 
140  buses  of  the  Public  Service 
Co.,  in  self-service  extension 
racks.  The  new  racks  have  been 
installed  on  the  express  lines 
as  an  extension  of  the  “read 
as  you  ride”  plan  recently  in¬ 
troduced. 

The  Globe-Democrat  plans 
to  extend  this  rack  service  to 
250  buses  on  15  express  lines 
serving  St.  Louis,  according 
to  Walter  I.  Evans,  G-B  circu¬ 
lation  director,  who  told  El&P 
it  was  too  early  to  comment  on 
results  of  the  self-service  racks. 
• 

Houston  Post 
Raises  Rates 

Houston 

The  Houston  Post  announced 
higher  subscription  rates,  ef¬ 
fective  Dec.  1,  to  meet  increased 
costs  of  newsprint  and  produc¬ 
tion.  Newsstand  price  remains 
at  five  cents  daily,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  from  15  to  20  cents  on 
Sunday. 

The  home  delivered  price  in 
the  city  for  daily  and  Sunday 
was  raised  from  $1.75  to  $1.95 
per  month,  or  45  cents  per 
week;  daily  only  from  $1.30  to 
$1.50  per  month;  Sunday  only 
from  75  cents  to  $1  per  month. 

Sunday  farm  service  rates 
were  also  raised  as  follows:  6 
days  by  U.  S.  Mail,  Sunday 
delivered,  from  $1.50  to  $1.75 
per  month;  daily  only  by  U.  S. 
Mail,  6  days,  from  $1.10  to  $1.30 
per  month;  Sunday  only  (de¬ 
livered)  from  75  cents  to  $1 
per  month.  Yearly  mail  rates 
also  increased  at  the  same  time. 
• 

Twice-a-Week  Now 

No.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  North  Little  Rock  Times 
will  publish  two  editions  a  week 
beginning  Nov.  29,  Editor  John 
Pruniski  Jr.  has  announced. 
The  Times  has  been  a  weekly 
56  years. 

• 

New  Truck  Fleet 

Philadelphi.\ 

A  new  fleet  of  half-ton  trucks 
for  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
replaces  a  miscellany  of  sedans. 
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George  Totterweich  is  an  equipment  en¬ 
gineer  at  Western  Electric,  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  supply  unit  of  the  Bell 
System.  He  helps  turn  a  Bell  telephone 
company’s  request  for  central  office 
switching  equipment  into  hundreds  of 
blueprints  and  specifications— an  over¬ 
all  plan. 

Here  he  is  shown  with  one  such  plan.  It 
is  tailor-made  to  fit  the  telephone  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  specific  community.  Be¬ 
cause  communities  differ — in  size,  in 
shape,  in  types  of  business — telephone 
equipment  must  be  planned  to  provide 
telephone  service  that  matches  local 
requirements.  Our  manufacturing  and 
installation  people  translate  such  plans 
into  operating  telephone  equipment. 

Last  year  we  completed  installations— 
each  tailor-made — in  more  than  6800 
towns  and  cities  across  the  country.  So 
there’s  a  good  chance  one  may  have  been 
your  town. 

As  the  manufacturing  and  supply  unit 
of  the  Bell  System,  we’re  the  ones  who 
see  to  it  that  your  local  Bell  telephone 
company  has  the  equipment  it  needs  to 
provide  the  community  with  good,  de¬ 
pendable  telephone  service. 
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Forums,  Sports,  Santa 
In  McClatchy  Program 


Sacramento,  Calif. 

Santa  Claus  is  roaming  the 
Central  California  valley  these 
days  in  an  assist  to  the  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  Newspapers. 

In  his  pack  are  tickets  to 
shows  in  cities  and  towns  of 
the  “Valley  of  the  Bees,”,  so 
called  for  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
Fresno  Bee  and  Modesto  Bee. 

Also  in  his  pack  are  60,000 
candy  canes.  The  number  is 
diminishing  rapidly,  and  the 
public  relations  staff  of  the 
McClatchy  organization  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  add  to  the  supply. 

The  Santas,  the  canes  and 
Walt  Disney  short  films  ampli¬ 
fy  a  matinee  pi’ogram  for  chil¬ 
dren  into  which  is  injected  an 
educational  motion  picture  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  schools. 

A  Year  of  Service 

For  the  young  audiences,  the 
McClatchy  Newspapers  provide 
a  real  treat.  For  the  public 
relations  staff  headed  by  Frank¬ 
lin  C.  McPeak  the  appearance 
of  Santa  brings  to  a  close  a 
year  of  greatly  expanded  pub¬ 
lic  service  activities. 

Major  pre-Christmas  events 
already  have  been  held.  There 
were  five  shows  in  the  Civic 
Auditorium  here.  Each  drew  a 
capacity  audience  for  a  total  of 
25,000. 

At  Fresno,  there  was  a  pa¬ 
rade  with  1,300  participants. 
Various  playgrounds  prepared 
floats  in  a  Bee-sponsored  pro¬ 
motion  and  an  estimated  50,000 
turned  out  to  view  the  specta¬ 
cle. 

In  addition,  Fresno  has  an 
annual  children’s  show  with 


NEWSPAPER 
Nominations  Invited 
Deadline  Feb.  I,  1956 
Nomination  blanks  and  further 
information  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to: 

VICTOR  E.  BLUEDORN,  Director 
Rm.  868 — Sigma  Delta  Chi 
35  E.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  I 


five  acts  of  vaudeville,  presents 
of  candy  and  accommodations 
for  3,500,  set  this  year  for 
Dec.  17. 

Beeswax  Candles 
Meanwhile  packages  of 
Christmas  candles  —  of  bees¬ 
wax,  of  course  —  are  being 
dispatched  to  a  special  list  of 
general  advertisers  in  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  season  from 
the  Bee  newspapers. 

Thanks  to  grown  events  and 
to  added  attractions,  the  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  organization  conducted 
special  programs  and  activities 
attended  by  approximately 
250,000  this  year,  Mr.  McPeak 
estimated.  He  has  not  tabu¬ 
lated  precise  figures,  but  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  Christmas 
shows  and  spectacles  will  be 
enjoyed  by  around  130,000. 

Community  forums  on  the 
growth  and  development  of  the 
child  and  the  adolescent  were 
added  this  past  autumn.  The 
series  of  six  meetings  present¬ 
ed  nationally-known  speakers 
and  a  panel  of  experts. 

The  forums  were  so  highly 
rated  that  teachers  attending 
received  special  credits  from 
their  schools.  The  attendance 
ranged  from  500  to  1,000.  Ses¬ 
sions  were  held  in  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  High  School  auditorium. 

Golf  Entries  Double 
Proof  of  the  value  of  newspa¬ 
per  support  to  a  public  service 
program  was  found  this  year 
when  the  Sacramento  Bee  ac¬ 
cepted  sponsorship  of  the  city’s 
annual  golf  championships.  De¬ 
spite  a  late  start,  the  entries 
jumped  from  220  to  550  and  Mr. 
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McPeak  is  prepared  to  handle 
1,000  golfers  come  the  1957 
event. 

The  annual  McClatchy  high 
school  “All  Star”  football  ses¬ 
sions  expanded  further  this 
year  with  21  college  coaches 
making  the  tour.  There  were 
300  dinners  served  at  Fresno, 
225  at  Modesto  and  500  here  as 
the  awards  were  announced. 
Players  from  21  counties  were 
represented. 

3  Baseball  Schools 

Baseball  gets  a  major  im¬ 
petus  under  one  phase  of  the 
McClatchy  program.  Schools  of 
the  diamond,  taught  by  profes¬ 
sionals,  drew  600  boys  here. 
Some  400  attended  at  Fresno 
and  300  at  Modesto. 

A  playoff  series  among  teams 
developed  by  the  schools  virtual¬ 
ly  put  the  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  position  of  operat¬ 
ing  a  baseball  league.  The  final 
championship  game  drew  5,000 
spectators. 

Fashions  ard  Science 

The  organization  operated 
three  science  fairs,  two  major 
swim  meets,  a  series  of  fashion 
shows,  10  weeks  of  summer 
musical  shows,  and  two  ski  race 
events. 

The  fashion  shows  ran  for 
two  nights  at  Sacramento, 
drawing  9,000  spectators.  Two 
nights  of  fashion  shows  at 
Fresno  drew  6,000,  and  an  out¬ 
door  style  display  at  Modesto 
drew  2,000. 

The  “musical  circus  events 
are  by  professionals  and  provide 
late  musical  shows.  This  year’s 
offerings  included  “Kismet” 
and  “The  King  and  I.”  In  five 
years  there  have  been  50  shows 
in  the  continuing  series. 

“There’s  no  lack  of  things  to 
do,”  Mr.  McPeak  commented  on 
his  public  service  assignment. 

Radio  Cooperation 

On  the  evening  of  Nov.  30, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Den¬ 
ver,  held  its  eighth  annual 
“Golden  Anniversary”  party, 
for  regional  couples  married 
fifty  years  or  more.  200  couples 
turned  out  for  the  gala  affair, 
along  with  over  a  hundred 
guests  who  accompanied  the 
elderly  couples.  In  the  group 
were  seven  couples  married 
more  than  60  years.  One  couple 
had  13  children  to  boast  about, 
along  with  sixty  grandchildren 
and  great  grandchildren.  There 
was  even  a  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  winner  from  the  War 
of  the  Philippines,  in  the  party. 

Because  of  the  audience  ap¬ 
peal  to  be  found  at  the  party. 
Radio  Station  KOA  sent  one  of 
its  top  interview  men.  Bob 
Lilly,  with  a  tape  recorder  to 
capture  some  of  the  human  in- 


Happy  Hunting 
Via  Want  Ad 

MINNEAPOLI.S 

A  Minneapolis  man  and 
his  12-year-old  son  used  a 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Trib¬ 
une  want  ad  to  find  a  place 
to  go  pheasant  hunting. 

The  man,  Patrick  Collins, 
and  his  son,  Tom,  lost  some 
of  their  enthusiasm  for  hunt¬ 
ing  last  year  when  they 
found  the  only  place  they 
could  stay  in  overnight  was 
a  rural  jail.  This  year  they 
inserted  a  want  ad  asking 
farmers  for  an  invitation  to 
hunt  and  stay  over  a  week¬ 
end. 

Mr.  Collins  received  invi¬ 
tations  from  13  farmers.  He 
accepted  one  from  a  farmer 
living  in  a  good  hunting 
area.  Mr.  Collins  and  his  son 
not  only  bagged  their  limits, 
but  were  also  entertained 
over  the  weekend  by  the 
host  farm  family. 

terest  value,  so  that  the  entire 
region  could  enjoy  the  warmth 
of  the  occasion  and  join  in  wish¬ 
ing  all  these  couples  well.  The 
tape  recording  of  the  party’s 
“Life  Begins  at  80”  panel  was 
played  back  on  the  Bob  Lilly 
Show  the  following  afternoon 
on  KOA-Radio.  The  entire  Bob 
Lilly  Show  containing  the  spe¬ 
cial  party  tape  was  then  in  turn 
recorded  and  presented  to  Jack 
Foster,  editor  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  (who  conceived 
the  original  idea  for  the  Gold¬ 
en  Anniversary  Party)  by  KOA 
Program  Director  James  Atkins 
and  Bob  Lilly. 

Girl  Friday 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
which  has  been  coming  up  with 
some  lively  promotion  lately, 
pulls  a  good  gag  now  in  sending 
letters  to  secretaries  of  execu¬ 
tives  who  have  ordered  the  pa¬ 
per  sent  to  their  offices  by  mail 
for  a  trial  period. 

The  letter  seeks  insurance 
against  having  the  paper  thrown 
into  the  wastebasket  by  eager 
beaver  secretaries  who  like  to 
screen  their  boss’s  direct  mail 
intake.  It  plugs  the  News  as 
good  reading  for  the  secretary, 
too,  and  thanks  her  for  her  co¬ 
operation. 

This  has  always  impressed  us 
as  a  good  gag.  It  has  been  done 
before,  and  always,  it  seems  to 
us,  with  effect.  It  gains  the 
goodwill  of  secretaries,  always 
important.  Only  one  question 
in  our  mind  about  this  one. 
Letter  says  “Dear  Girl  Friday.” 
This  might  offend  some,  who 
would  prefer  to  be  addressed  by 
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I  had  only  his  word  to  cover  a  $25 


“Late  Friday  afternoon  I  learned 
that  merchandise  would  be  moved 
into  my  new  store  over  the  weekend. 
I  phoned  my  agent  and  told  him  I 
was  worried  about  having  $25,000 
worth  of  stock  lying  around  without 
fire  insurance.  ‘Don’t  worry,’  he  told 
me,  ‘you’re  protected  right  now.  I’ll 
notify  the  company  at  once.’ 

“T\vo  days  later,  on  Sunday,  fire 
burned  me  out.  I  called  my  agent  at 
his  home  and  told  him  what  had 
happened.  He  said  he  would  call 
the  company  first  thing  Monday 
morning  and  give  them  the  facts. 
When  the  facts  were  confirmed,  I 
was  paid  for  my  loss.  My  agent’s 


word  had  given  me  complete  pro¬ 
tection.” 


Here’s  one  example  of  how  your  Capital 
Stock  company  insurance  agent— a  man  in 
business  for  himself— works  for  you  every 
minute,  day  or  night.  Your  protection  is 
his  business.  And  because  he  lives  in  your 
community,  he  knows  your  problems  and 
can  give  you  sound  advice  on  all  kinds  of 
property  insurance.  He’s  as  close  to  you  as 
your  phone,  so  check  with  him  regularly. 

Your  agent  is  one  of  200,000  represent¬ 
ing  Capital  Stock  fire  insurance  compa¬ 
nies.  These  companies  serve  you  in  ways 
that  go  beyond  your  policy— to  bring  you 
public  services  like  arson  detection,  safer 
building  methods,  fire  prevention  educa- 


Look  for  the  symbol  printed  below.  Only 
an  independent  Capital  Stock  company 
agent  or  broker  may  display  it. 


Standard 

protection 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

A  Service  Organiiation  Maintained  by 
224  Capital  Stock  fire  Insurance  Companies 

85  John  Street,  New  York  38,  New  York 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
465  California  Street,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 
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( A  dvertuement) 

From  where  I  sit 
^  Joe  Marsh 


New  Light 
on  an  Old  Subject 

Mr.  Evans  from  the  Lighting  Com¬ 
pany  gave  an  interesting  talk  at  the 
Community  Hall  last  night — on  how 
farmers  can  cut  electric  bills.  For  those 
who  missed  it,  here’s  a  short  recap. 

DorCt  try  to  light  up  the  cobwebs  in 
the  rafters.  A  reflector  and  a  smaller 
bulb  will  probably  do  the  job.  Too 
many  farmers  use  naked  bulbs  that 
waste  50%  of  the  light. 

Try  using  movable  projector  bulbs 
that  beam  light  the  way  a  searchlight 
does.  A  couple  of  these  “spots”  will 
often  give  you  better  illumination 
where  you  want  it  than  a  whole  gang 
of  juice-wasting  overhead  lamps. 

From  where  I  sit,  Ws  amazing  how 
often  we  misuse  the  things  we  have  . . . 
like  electricity.  We  also  make  a  mis¬ 
take  if  we  misuse  our  right  of  personal 
choice — about  which  candidate  to  vote 
for,  say,  or  whether  beer  or  coffee  makes 
the  ideal  mealtime  drink — by  trying 
to  force  our  opinions  on  others.  Re¬ 
spect  for  the  other  fellow’s  point  of 
view  should  be  our  "'guiding  light.” 
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$50,000  Paid 
To  Employes 
Of  L,A.  News 

Los  Angeles 

Former  employes  of  the  de¬ 
funct  Los  Angeles  Daily  Neius 
this  week  collected  more  than 
$50,000  in  severance  and  vaca¬ 
tion  pay  in  the  first  distribution 
of  assets  of  the  bankrupt  cor¬ 
poration. 

The  Daily  News  was  thrown 
into  bankruptcy  shortly  after 
its  name,  circulation  lists,  fea¬ 
ture  contracts  and  library  were 
sold  by  Publisher  Clinton  D. 
McKinnon  to  the  Times-Mirror 
Co.  last  Dec.  18. 

In  approving  the  payment  of 
prior  labor  claims,  David  B. 
Head,  referee  in  bankruptcy, 
ruled  out  paymetit  of  dismissal 
pay  and  held  that  circulation 
dealers  and  route  men  are  in¬ 
dependent  contractors  without 
priority. 

Referee  Head  gave  priority 
to  severance  pay  as  provided 
in  union  contracts  accumulated 
in  the  90  days  prior  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  vacation  pay  accumu¬ 
lated  during  that  period,  and 
amounts  deducted  from  pay 
checks  but  not  paid  out  for  bond 
purchases  and  health  insurance. 

Checks  totalling  $25,527.49 
were  to  be  mailed  to  former 
employes  represented  by  the 
Guild.  Employes  represented  by 
attorneys  for  the  mechanical 
unions  are  to  receive  $19,764.40. 
Payment  to  individual  claimants 
and  for  tax  and  other  deduc¬ 
tions  brought  the  total  to  $52,- 
800. 

Business .  Office 
Guild  Pact  Signed 

Ottawa 

A  19-month  contract  covering 
for  the  first  time  the  business 
office  staff  of  the  Ottawa  Citi¬ 
zen  was  signed  this  week  by  the 
newspaper  and  Local  25  of  the 
Ottawa  Newspaper  Guild.  The 
agreement,  retroactive  to  Au¬ 
gust,  provides  salary  increase 
in  the  23-member  department 
ranging  from  $3  to  $11  per 
37% -hour  week.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  increases  ranging  from  $2 
to  $4.50  per  week  on  January 
1  for  some  employes,  and  a 
flat  $3  a  week  across-the-board 
boost  next  July  21. 

Salary  minimum  for  experi¬ 
enced  employes  include :  As¬ 
sistant  accountant  and  collec¬ 
tion  supervisor,  $75;  Senior 
clerk,  $70;  stetistics  clerk, 
$65;  payroll  clerk,  $60;  Book¬ 
keeping  machine  operators, 
j  $55;  clerk-cashiers,  $47.50. 
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‘Executive’  Pay 
Under  Review 

Washington 

Substantially  higher  salary 
tests  for  fixing  the  status  of 
“executive,  adinistrative,  and 
professional  employes”  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  Act  (Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act)  are  in  sight. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has 
scheduled  hearings  to  start  Dec. 
12  on  a  review  of  definitions. 
The  opening  session  will  be  told 
the  economic  picture  has  materi¬ 
ally  changed  since  1949,  the 
year  in  which  the  finding  was 
issued  setting  the  $55  test  for 
executives  and  the  $75  salary 
test  for  administrative  and  pro¬ 
fessional  employes. 

Payrollers  who  fall  within 
those  categories  may  be  exclud¬ 
ed  from  collective  bargaining 
units  and  from  wage-hour 
limits. 

According  to  the  Census 
Bureau  Reports  on  Consumer 
Income,  the  average  income  of 
salaried  male  professional,  tech¬ 
nical  and  kindred  employes  in 
19.54  was  $5,069,  or  $97  a  week. 

College  graduated  trainees 
were  paid  $76  to  $99  a  week, 
on  average,  if  they  held  tech¬ 
nical  degrees;  those  with  non¬ 
technical  degrees  earned  $64  to 
$93. 

• 

Guild  Toronto 

(Out.)  Globe  &  Mail 

Toronto 

A  three-year  contract  has 
been  signed  by  the  morning 
Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
covering  full-time  editorial  de¬ 
partment  employes  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  St.  (Catherine,  Otta¬ 
wa,  Quebec  City  and  New  York. 

The  contract  was  announced 
by  Harry  G.  Kimber,  president 
and  publisher,  Dec.  9,  and  is  the 
first  such  contract  signed  by 
the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  with 
the  ANG.  All  three  Toronto 
dailies  now  have  ANG  con¬ 
tracts.  The  agreement  provides 
for  an  immediate  $5  a  week  in¬ 
crease  for  all  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  in  adult  classifications 
and  establishes  a  minimum  of 
$108  a  week  for  fully  experi¬ 
enced  reporters,  photographers 
and  deskmen.  This  minimum 
will  increase  to  $112  and  $117 
in  the  second  and  third  years 
of  the  contract. 

A  37% -hour  week  for  day¬ 
time  employes,  a  35-hour  week 
for  night  workers,  plus  premi¬ 
um  pay  for  night  work  amount¬ 
ing  to  $3  a  week,  were  es¬ 
tablished  under  the  contract. 
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What  are  they  celebrating? 

ANSWER:  Modernized  street  lighting  that . 


Protects  property 
Increases  evening  shopping 
Increases  church  attendance 
Stimulates  business 
Increases  property  values 


Increases  civic  pride 
Increases  the  city’s  prestige 
Saves  human  life 
Prevents  personal  injuries 


Reduces  suffering 
Lessens  grief  and  sorrow 
Reduces  property  damage 
Reduces  lost  working  time 


Reduces  street  crimes 
Protects  women  and  children 
Prevents  frightful  experiences 
Saves  twice  as  much  as  it  costs 


Reduces  insurance  costs 


How  about  your  city,  Mr.  Editor? 


Write  for  further  information  on  tafety  after  doric. 

Booklet  **Everybody  Wins  u'ith  Modem  Street  Lightinf*',  sent  free  on  req%tett. 


National  Street  and  Traffic  Safety  Lighting  Bureau 

1410  TERMINAL  TOWER  •  CLEVELAND  13,  OHIO 
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^Down  in  Front!’ 


Photographer  Grumbles 
At  Grid  Fans’  Gripes 


By  Don  Moore 

Athens,  Ohio 

“Mama,  see  the  funny  man! 
Why’s  he  walk  like  that?  Like 
a  monkey?  Why?” 

“Shhhh,  Junior!  No,  no! 
That’s  Daddy.  He’s  a  photogra¬ 
pher  and  he’s  just  finished  foot¬ 
ball  season.  Now  it’s  basketball 
season.  He  always  walks  that 
way.” 

You  all  know  how  it  is — the 
“Down  in  Front  Crouch.”  You 
get  it  from  covering  high  school 
football  and  basketball  games, 
where  the  fans  want  to  see 
their  boys  perform,  and  let  you 
know  it,  but  soon. 

My  paper,  the  Athens  Mes¬ 
senger,  circulates  in  a  half 
dozen  or  so  counties,  and  we 
give  high  school  football  a 
pretty  good  ride.  In  the  course 
of  several  seasons,  I’ve  run 
across  all  kinds  of  fans.  Take 
the  “down  in  front”  pest  re¬ 
ferred  to  above. 

There’s  at  least  one  at  every 
football  game.  A  photographer 
will  squat  so  long  as  he  has  to 
walk  like  a  chimpanzee  for  the 
next  six  days,  but  let  him  ti-y 
to  straighten  up  during  a  time 
out  and  this  moaner  starts 
bleating  “down  in  front.”  What 
would  he  see — the  trainer? 

Matter  of  fact,  one  woman 
kept  hitting  me  in  the  back 
with  pebbles  all  during  a  game. 
Claimed  I  was  spoiling  the  view. 
The  most  I  could  have  kept  her 
from  seeing,  from  where  she 
sat,  was  part  of  the  end  zone — 

PERFECT  PRINTING 

WITH 

PRESS  PACKING  that 

PERFORMS 


Don  Moore 


and  her  team  wasn’t  having 
any  of  it  on  that  night. 

The  fans  aren’t  the  only  ones. 
Once  in  a  while  some  sub  will 
start  growling  at  me  because 
I’m  in  the  way  of  his  view  from 
the  bench.  Usually,  he’s  some 
guy  that  sees  all  of  evei-y  game 
from  there. 

Then  take  the  partisan  fan. 
No  matter  what  picture  you 
take,  you’re  slighting  his  boys 
and  publicizing  the  Hated  Ene¬ 
my.  Who  can  help  it  if  his  boys 
play  on  the  far  side  of  the 
field?  And  the  Hated  Enemy 
runs  all  its  plays  toward  me? 
A  camera  can  cover  just  so 
much  action. 

One  w’oman  has  been  on  my 
back  for  two  seasons  for  what 
she  said  was  partisanship.  She’s 
like  the  fond  momma  or  poppa 
or  maybe  plain  Sam  the  filling 
station  man,  each  of  whom 
thinks  I’m  neglecting  the  star 
player.  One  recent  game  I  took 
a  shot  of  a  boy  sprinting 
around  end  (you  know  how  wel¬ 
come  end  runs  are  to  a  sports 
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photographer)  and  right  away 
some  woman  started  screaming: 
“Yah,  Yah,  what  about  our 
boy!  Why  don’t  you  take  him?” 

It  happened  that  our  boy  on 
this  play  was  flat  on  his  front. 
In  a  three  column  cut  he’d  have 
looked  good. 

Another  night  I  got  it  from, 
both  sides  because  I  didn’t  take 
pictures  of  touchdown  runs.  I 
wish  some  of  those  complainers 
had  my  job.  Maybe  they’d  like 
to  try  running  down  the  side¬ 
lines  candying  a  camera  and 
keeping  up  with  a  16-year-old 
who  could  outrun  them  carrying 
an  anvil  in  each  hand.  And  they 
don’t  stop  to  think  that  there’s 
nothing  so  dead  as  a  picture  of 
a  runner  coasting  over  a  goal 
line  all  by  himself.  The  five 
tacklers  he  got  away  from,  and 
the  key  block  that  got  him 
started,  don’t  show  in  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Troubles  aren’t  confined  to 
fans.  Officials  seem  to  be  cam¬ 
era-happy.  (They  actually 
aren’t.)  I’ve  got  a  great  collec¬ 
tion  of  views  of  the  south  parts 
of  northbound  officials,  each 
one  obtained  just  when  I 
thought  I  was  snapping  the 
year’s  prize  picture. 

Any  photographer  knows  all 
the  gripes — being  taken  out  of 
plays  by  a  brace  of  hefty  block¬ 
ers,  slipping  and  falling  on 
muddy  helds,  getting  rained  on, 
snowed  on,  sleeted  on  and  step¬ 
ped  on.  And  then  being  told  by 
a  writer  who’s  spent  the  eve¬ 
ning  in  a  press  box  that,  old 
buddy,  these  are  good  shots  but 
you  missed  the  real  one,  where 
that  fellow  went  up  in  the  air. 
Now  basketball  season’s  here, 
and  on  a  high  school  gym  floor 
I  work  from  the  spectator’s 
laps.  More  aching  knees,  more 
jeers. 

Down  in  Front!  It’s  a  living? 

Editors’  Secretary 
Feted  on  Retirement 

Cleveland 
Two  Plain  Dealer  editors 
joined  with  a  large  group  of 
editorial  employes  of  the  news¬ 
paper  this  week  to  pay  tribute 
to  Miss  Georgia  Andrews. 

Miss  .\ndrews  is  retiring 
after  serving  as  secretary  to 
three  editors  in  her  more  than 
40  years  with  the  newspaper. 
Employes  gave  her  a  portable 
typewriter. 

For  more  than  25  years  Miss 
Andrews  served  as  secretary 
to  Paul  Bellamy,  now  editor 
emeritus.  The  last  two  years 
she  has  been  secretary  to  Edit¬ 
or  Wright  Bryan.  Miss  An¬ 
drews  joined  the  Plain  Dealer 
as  secretary  to  the  late  Erie  C. 
Hopwood. 


Pyne  Receives  First 
Of  VA’s  Certificates 

Baltimore,  Md. 

A  certificate  of  appreciation — 
the  first  of  its  kind — has  been 
awarded  by  the  Veteran  Ad¬ 
ministration  to 
William  Pyne, 
Evening  Sun 
reporter,  for 
his  news  ar¬ 
ticles  about 
veterans’  bene¬ 
fits  and  legisla¬ 
tion. 

It  was  signed 
by  Harvey  V. 
p  Higley,  admini- 

^  strator  of  vet¬ 

erans  affairs,  and  presented  at 
a  luncheon  here  attended  by  VA 
officials  and  representatives  of 
veterans  organizations. 

Mr.  Pyne  for  years  has,  in 
addition  to  daily  coverage  of 
veterans  affairs,  written  a  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  column  dealing  with 
their  benefits  and  legislation. 


Reporters,  Lensmen 
Win  TWA  Awards 

A  $100  prize  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  $100  sweepstakes  award 
in  Trans  World  Airlines’  18th 
annual  aviation  writing  and 
photo  contest  this  week  went  to 
Ivan  H.  Peterman  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 

Don  Anderson  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal,  Madison,  also 
won  a  $200  dual  prize.  Awards 
of  $100  went  to  Herbert  R.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel;  Marvin  Miles,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Clair  C.  Steb- 
bins,  Zanesville  (Ohio)  Signal, 
and  Mary  K.  Flynn,  Kansas 
City  Kansan. 

In  the  photo  class  $100  prizes 
went  to  David  Mann,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  Herb  Carleton,  Hol¬ 
lywood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News, 
and  Paul  Horn,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News. 

• 

Woonsocket  Call  Wins 
Savings  Bond  Award 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
The  highest  award  conferred 
by  the  U,  S.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment’s  savings  bond  division 
has  been  presented  to  the 
Woonsocket  Call  through  its 
publisher,  Buell  W.  Hudson. 

The  award,  first  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  Rhode  Island  news¬ 
paper,  was  in  the  form  of  a 
scroll  containing  an  engrossed 
copy  of  the  President’s  Prayer, 
composed  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  prior  to  his  inauguration. 

The  scroll  was  given  the  Call 
for  “outstanding  contributions” 
to  the  savings  bond  program. 
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GOING  PLACES  on  the  great  turnpikes 

ivith  Cities  Sermce... 


Driving  along  the  major  turnpikes,  as  millions  did  last  year,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  Cities  Service  has  more  stations  on  principal  toll  highways 
than  any  other  oil  company.  During  1954,  motorized  Americans 
bought  more  Cities  Service  petroleum  products  than  ever  before. 

CITIES  @  SERVICE 

A  Growth  Company 

Number  16  of  a  series 


/ 
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WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


7,000  Readers  Enter 
Truck  Color  Contest 


|||■||||■[|■■|||M|  Oregon  Journal 

Phone 

Portland,  Ore. 
If  you  feel  need  of  a 
prayer  in  Portland,  all  you  do 
4-3271.  Then 

hear  “Prayer  for  Today”,  read 
on  a  50-second  telephone  “pro- 
gram”  from  the  editorial  page 
the  Oregon  Journal. 

“dial-a-prayer”  service, 

'  V^i  V  started  by  the  Journal  last 

week,  has  already  drawn  much 
comment 
praise  from 

The  prayer  on  tape 

each  day  by 

one  the  announcers  for  the 
Publisher  Watkins  presents  first  Journal’s  station,  KPOJ,  and 
prize  to  Pamela  Stedman  for  best  is  played  over  an  automatic 
color  scheme.  repeater  that  answers  when¬ 

ever  the  proper  number  is 
trucks  be  “black  and  white  and  dialed. 

red  all  over.”)  In  Portland,  where  the  tele- 

After  painstaking  judging,  it  Phone  company  recently 
was  found  that  two  people —  switched  over  most  of  its  num- 
one'  in  each  contest — had  chosen  i^®*'s_  to  new  designations  and 
the  same  basic  design  that  was  prefixes,  several  subscribers 
picked  as  the  winner.  whether  the  “PR”  of  the 

It  employed  a  Borden  gray  (a  telephone  number  stood  for 
deep  butLe  shade)  for  the  Pr^.  “Just  a  coincidence,  ’ 

lower  part  of  the  truck,  a  Bor-  f ‘>>7'  f ' 

den  yellow  (close  to  lemon)  for  ,  Actually,  it  stands  for 

fhtf  siHps  atyH  fhp  frin  nf  fViP  OSpeC  . 


Providence,  R.  I.  were  studied  by  company  law- 
What  started  out  as  a  simple  yers  to  avoid  legal  traps.  The 
effort  to  find  an  attractive  and  written  explanation  was  made 
serviceable  new  color  scheme  &ti  essential  part  of  the  entry 
for  Jourtial  -  Bulletin  delivery  for  the  reason— very  sound,  as 
trucks  turned  out  to  be  a  highly  it  developed — that  many  of  the 
successful  promotion  when  al-  colors  submitted  might  be  the 
most  7,000  people  got  into  the  same. 

act.  Another  Page  One  story  was 

John  C.  A.  Watkins,  pub-  used,  contest  details  were 
lisher,  thought  that  the  present  printed  in  the  gravure  section 
solid  maroon  trucks,  with  Old  and  the  promotion  department 
English  lettering  in  gold,  made  ran  a  few  house  ads  and  made 
a  drab  blot  on  today’s  high-  up  posters  for  the  sides  of  the 
way  palette  of  bright  colors.  maroon  trucks. 

A  check  with  the  National  xhe  Hague,  the  Coast 
Paint  Varnish  and  Lacquer  As- 

sociation  in  Washin^on  pro-  Distinctiveness,  in  keeping  with 
duced  several  good  ideas.  One  durability  and  prac- 

was  that  the  papers  conduct  a 

contest  among  high  school  art  .  M 

students.  ^  “%>  ‘"^5^ 

James  B.  Stickley,  general  P 
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Voices  under  the  sea 


Late  last  summer  HMTS  Monarch,  Brit¬ 
ish  cable  ship,  completed  the  ticklish 
job  of  laying  the  first  of  twin  tele¬ 
phone  cables  across  the  Atlantic,  from 
Clarenville  in  Newfoundland  to  Oban 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 

Next  summer,  when  seas  are  calm 
again,  the  Monarch  will  make  a  return 
journey,  laying  the  second  of  the  twin 
cables  to  establish  a  transatlantic  tele¬ 
phone  system. 

The  new  telephone  cables  are  a  joint 
venture  of  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  the  British  Post 
Office  ( which  provides  telephone  serv¬ 
ice  in  Britain) ,  and  the  Canadian  Over¬ 


seas  Telecommunication  Corporation. 
They  will  be  ready  for  transatlantic 
calls  by  late  1956,  carrying  up  to  36 
conversations  at  the  same  time. 

Thanks  to  the  many  advances  in 
telephone  science  your  voice  will  travel 
to  Europe  over  the  new  cables  as  clearly 
as  though  you  were  talking  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  down  the  street. 

To  survive  strains  of  laying,  attacks 
by  marine  borers,  and  years  of  abra¬ 
sion  on  the  ocean  floor,  undersea  cable 
must  be  rugged  indeed.  Major  strength 
element  of  the  new  cables  is  a  spiral 
wrapping  of  24  stout  steel  wires.  In 
forming  this  steel  armor  Simplex  Wire 

BETHLEHEM 


and  Cable  Company,  cable  manufac¬ 
turers,  used  a  quantity  of  bethanized 
elearolytically  zinc-coated  wire. 

Bethlehem  developed  bethanized  wire 
to  combine  the  full  strength  of  steel 
with  a  rust-protective  coating  of  pure 
zinc.  Armoring  underwater  cables  is  a 
familiar  assignment  for  bethanized 
wire.  Engineers  have  long  used  it  to 
strengthen  and  protect  underwater 
power  and  communications  lines. 
Bethanized  wire  has  been  as  successful 
in  these  applications  as  in  hundreds  of 
everyday  jobs,  such  as  fencing,  bicy'cle 
spokes,  kitchen  gadgets,  and  an  array 
of  mechanical  products. 

STEEL 
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Education  News  Has 
Its  Day  in  The  Press 

By  Leonard  Buder 
New  York  Times  Education  News  Staff 
The  greatest  stock-taking  the 
American  people  have  ever  un¬ 
dertaken  of  their  educational 
system  produced  the  greatest 
coverage  ever  received  by  an 
educational  event. 

Before  the  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Education  began, 

Neil  H.  McElroy,  chairman  of 
the  34-member  Presidentially- 
appointed  conference  committee, 
declared  that  if  the  event  did 
no  more  than  to  stimulate  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  education  it 
would  serve  a  major  purpose. 

In  that  respect,  at  least,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  parley  was 
a  tremendous  success. 

500  from  the  Press 
Five  hundred  members  of  the 
press,  magazines,  radio,  televi¬ 
sion  and  newsreels,  covered  all 
or  part  of  the  sessions,  which 
were  held  Nov.  28  through  Dec. 

1.  An  estimated  200  newspa¬ 
pers  had  reporters  present.  The 
New  York  Times,  incidentally, 
not  only  ran  two  or  three  major 
stories  daily,  but  also  published 
the  full  text  of  the  major  ad¬ 
dresses  and  the  six  final  re¬ 
ports  to  come  out  of  the  con¬ 
ference. 

The  proceedings  were  front¬ 
paged  across  the  nation.  Never 
before  had  any  educational 
event  ever  received  such  thor¬ 
ough  and  sustained  coverage. 

The  Press  Room  in  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  Washing¬ 
ton,  which  was  the  conference 
site,  was  so  crowded  that  the 
coat  racks  had  to  be  removed 
to  make  room  for  the  reporters. 

An  eleven-member  conference 
staff,  headed  by  Joe  Kusaila,  a 
former  reporter,  serviced  the 
Press  Room  and  did  a  remark¬ 
ably  good  job. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 
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However,  the  successful  cov¬ 
erage  the  conference  received 
was  very  nearly  jeopardized 
weeks  before  the  conference  be¬ 
gan. 

In  an  address  last  Spring  be¬ 
fore  the  Education  Writers  As¬ 
sociation,  Clint  Pace,  conference 
director  and  another  former 
newspaperman,  announced  that 
the  conference — from  the  gen¬ 
eral  sessions  to  the  round-table 
panel  discussions  that  are 
really  the  heart  of  the  program 
— would  be  fully  open  to  the 
press. 

Change  in  Procedure 

.\s  conference  time  drew 
near,  there  was  a  change  of 
heart.  The  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  said  that  only  the  gen¬ 
eral  sessions  and  the  first-level 
of  round-table  discussions  would 
be  open. 

This  would  have  ruled  out 
the  “narrowing  down’’  sessions, 
at  which  the  consensus  of  the 
166  round-tables  were  sum¬ 
marized  and  whipped  into  final 
shape. 

Under  the  elaborate  confer¬ 
ence  procedure — which  although 
it  sounds  complicated  worked 
very  smoothly — the  chairmen  of 
the  166  round-tables  went  on 
to  a  second  level  of  round¬ 
tables,  while  the  remaining 
delegates  took  up  succeeding  is¬ 
sues  on  the  agenda  under  new 
chairmen. 

The  second-level  consisted  of 
sixteen  tables,  each  with  a  new 
chairman,  where  the  original 
discussions  were  summarized. 
The  sixteen  new  chairmen  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  third-level,  com¬ 
prised  of  two  tables  of  eight 
persons  each.  Again  the  pre¬ 
vious  discussions  were  summa¬ 


rized,  and  again  new  chairmen 
were  elected.  These  two  chair¬ 
men  then  met  together  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  final  report  on  the 
particular  topic. 

The  decision  to  bar  the  press 
from  these  sessions  touched 
off  considerable  protest.  The 
White  House  Conference  then 
announced  that  the  reporters  ‘ 
covering  the  conference  would 
be  able  to  have  two  or  three 
“pool”  reporters  sitting  in  for 
them  at  all  sessions. 

This  arrangement,  however, 
failed  to  mollify  the  critics, 
and  another  —  and  final  — 
procedure  was  announced. 

It  allowed  the  press  to  cover 
all  but  the  last  level  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  at  which  the  two  chair¬ 
men  prepared  the  final  report. 
The  prospect  of  having  the  two 
chairmen  surrounded  by  a  few 
hundred  reporters,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  might  adversely  affect 
the  reports.  The  explanation 
was  accepted  without  further 
objection. 

Like  a  Political  Convention 

The  conference  proved  no 
easy  matter  to  cover.  It  was 
more  like  a  political  convention 
than  an  educational  parley.  The 
sessions  began  early  morning 
and  ended  late  at  night.  There 
were  no  advance  texts  on  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon’s 
opening  address  and  for  many 
of  the  important  reports,  which 
were  announced  at  the  evening 
sessions.  In  addition,  caucuses 
and  closed  sessions  by  delegates 
with  special  interests  were  be¬ 
ing  held  all  over  Washington. 

When  the  conference  ended, 
it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
1,800  delegates  or  the  reporters 
were  more  exhausted.  However, 
the  reporters  could  derive  con¬ 
siderable  satisfaction  from  the 
closing  statement  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Elroy,  and  Dr.  Finis  Engelman: 

“We  should  like  to  thank  the 
American  press  for  its  excel¬ 
lent  coverage  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Education. 
We  refer  to  the  daily  press, 
educational  publications,  gen¬ 
eral  national  magazines,  radio, 
television,  newsreels  and  all 
who  have  given  this  conference 
the  excellent  coverage  it  has 
obtained. 

“The  more  the  public  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  made  aware  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  importance  of  our  ed¬ 
ucational  problems,  the  more 
quickly  and  intelligently  will 
these  problems  be  solved.  The 
role  of  the  communications 
media  is,  therefore,  a  major 
one.  The  press  has  been  co¬ 
operative  and  understanding, 
not  only  during  this  conference 
in  Washington  but  also  during 
the  many  preceding  months.” 
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Sobeloff  Questions 
Sordid  Reporting 

Brookline,  Mass. 

Solicitor  General  Simon  E. 
Sobeloff  told  the  15th  annual 
dinner  for  Nieman  Fellows  at 
Hai-vard  University  that  it  is 
not  the  press’  duty  to  “publish 
with  impunity  sordid  details  of 
a  trial.” 

He  was  speaker  at  a  dinner 
tendered  the  journalists  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Temple  Ohabei 
Shalom. 

He  contended  that  scrutiny 
by  the  press  has  the  effect  of 
protecting  the  rights  and  as¬ 
suring  fair  trials  for  the  ac¬ 
cused,  and  stressed  the  need  for 
continuous  fairness  in  dissemi¬ 
nating  the  news. 

The  solicitor  general  said  he 
was  “not  even  remotely  intima¬ 
ting  that  there  should  be  ligisla- 
tion  to  restrict  reporting  any 
time  in  any  way.  I  raise  no 
question  as  to  whether  you  are 
within  your  rights  to  publish. 

.  .  .  But  is  the  indiscriminate 
megaphoning  of  abuse  consist¬ 
ent  with  sound  and  wholesome 
journalism?” 

• 

Old  Timers’  Salute 

Dallas,  Tex. 

A  salute  to  the  past  and  a 
look  to  the  future  will  mark 
the  35th  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  here  Feb.  20-21.  Presi¬ 
dent  Pat  Taggart  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  honor  the  past 
presidents  with  a  formal  dinner 
in  the  Statler  Hilton  hotel  on 
the  evening  of  Feb.  20.  Theme 
for  the  annual  sessions  will  be 
“Newspapers  Look  Ahead.” 
There  have  been  21  past  presi¬ 
dents  in  the  histoi-y  of  the 
TDNA,  fourteen  of  them  still 
living. 

• 

Guild  Makes  Gift 

The  New  York  Newspaper 
Guild,  AFL-CIO,  has  announced 
the  gift  of  $1,500  to  the  Great¬ 
er  New  York  Fund  as  part  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  1955  Front 
Page  Ball.  The  announcement 
was  made  by  Joseph  P.  Mur¬ 
phy,  president  of  the  New 
York  Guild. 


Labor  Paper  Merged 

Washington 
The  CIO  News  published  its 
last  edition  this  week.  It  will 
be  combined  with  the  AFL 
News-Reporter,  operating  under 
the  merged  labor  unions.  Staffs 
of  both  papers  will  be  retained 
to  produce  and  distribute  the 
AFL-CIO  News. 
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We  who  make  whiskey... 

We  who  sell  whiskey,  say 


TONIGHT,  when  it’s  ^One  for  the  Road 
-be  sure  it’s  Coffee” 


Another. . .  dramatic  New  Year’s  Eve  Message  from 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SEAGRAM 


You  will  see  the  Moderation  Message  helow  in 
the  newspapers  of  Atneriea  on  the  evening  of 
Dec.  30  and  the  morning  of  Dec.  31,  1955. 

Like  the  previous  advertisements  in  Sea¬ 
gram’s  New  Year's  Series,  it  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  National  Licensed  Beverage  Associa¬ 


tion  and  the  National  Retail  Liquor  Package 
Stores  Association.  Its  success  depends  on 
your  support  as  well,  for  only  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  public  and  our  industry  too. 
can  its  very  worthy  oh jective  —  the  safety  of 
millions— he  attained. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEVl 


New  Analyzing  Profile 
Of  W.  R.  Hearst  Sr. 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 


WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST:  A 
New  Appraisal.  By  John  K.  Winkler. 
New  York,  41  East  50th :  Hastings 
House  Publishers,  Inc.  325  pp.  $5. 


Here  is  something  new  if  not 
something  blue,  about  a  man 
who  was  predominantly  a  build¬ 
er.  A  lot  of  good  books — and  a 
couple  of  pretty  bad  ones  — 
have  been  written  about  William 
Randolph  Hear-sst.  It  might  seem 
that  enough  is  enough.  Yet  here 
a  more  than  competent  journal¬ 
ist  and  biographer  has  turned 
up  with  new  letters,  new  light, 
and  therefore  with  a  new  ap¬ 
praisal. 

Mr.  Winkler’s  newest  book  is 
revealing  even  when  it  freshly 
rewrites  facts  written  before. 
His  tie-ins  are  readable,  a 
sort  of  familiar  tapestry  for 
his  unfamiliar,  enlightening 
facts. 

I  like  particularly  the  au¬ 
thor’s  quotes  from  the  Chief’s 
letters  from  Hitler’s  Germany: 

To  Karl  von  Weigand,  his 
correspondent  in  Central 
Europe,  Mr.  Hearst  wrote  this: 

“The  most  dangerous  thing 
to  meddle  with  are  people’s  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs.  What  Germany 
needs  is  political  unity,  and 
that  can  be  best  obtained  with 
religious  liberty.  Religious  con¬ 
flicts  can  disrupt  any  nations. 
Jews,  Catholics  and  Protestants 
can  be  united  to  make  a  politi¬ 
cal  structure  all  the  more 
powerful,  because  of  the  variety 
of  its  component  parts.” 


About  the  same  time  in  the 
middle  ’30’s  Mr.  Hearst  set  this 
down  in  his  Berlin  notebook: 

“Hitler  is  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Stalin.  A  tyrant 
is  a  tyrant,  no  matter  whether 
he  calls  himself  a  Communist 
or  a  Socialist.  The  only  pro¬ 
tection  against  tyranny  is 
democracy.” 

In  a  signed  editorial  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Hearst  observed: 

“We  recognized  Russia.  Now 
it  is  well  to  recognize  what  we 
recognize.  It  is  the  same  old 
Russia  as  under  the  Czars.  It 
is  the  same  old  tyranny  under 
a  different  name.” 

It  was  then  that  Mr.  Hearst 
was  being  falsely  accused  of 
anti-Semitism — and  was  build¬ 
ing  his  vigor  for  his  greatest 
crusade,  anti-Communism,  and 
he  wrote: 

“The  truth  is  that  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  proletariat,  gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  least  capable 
and  the  least  conscientious  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  community — gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  mob,  govern¬ 
ment  by  ignorance  and  avarice 
.  .  .  government  by  tyranny 
and  terrorism  .  .  .  despotism 
‘limited  by  nothing,  by  no  kind 
of  law  and  by  absolutely  no 
rule  .  .  .  ’  is  the  fearful  failure 
that  it  needs  must  be  and  de¬ 
finitely  deseiwes  to  be.” 

The  publisher’s  forthright 
words  stirred  a  hornet’s  nest, 
Mr.  Winkler  recalls.  The  Com¬ 
munists  and  their  sympathizers 
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through  their  tightly  organized 
network,  launched  a  boycott 
against  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

Mr.  Hearst’s  newspapers  be¬ 
came  the  voice  of  America’s 
workers,  the  plain  people  — 
pretty  much  as  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer’s  Evening  World  in  New 
York  became  the  voice  of  the 
emerging  lower  middle  class. 
Both  Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr.  Pulit¬ 
zer  came  precisely  at  the  right 
time  for  newspaper  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Each  recognized  a  wide 
reader-appetite  that  their  com¬ 
petitors  did  not  as  quickly 
recognize.  Both  were  welcomed 
with  fervor  and  emotion. 

There  was  a  tangled  skein  of 
corruption  in  the  nation.  Mr. 
Hearst  saw  his  opportunity. 
What  he  called  “pirate  privi¬ 
lege”  was  the  dragon,  and  the 
American  people  eagerly  await¬ 
ed  the  coming  of  a  St.  George. 
Mr.  Hearst  constituted  himself 
a  St.  George  thundering  against 
“amalgamated  greed.” 

Mr.  Winkler  writes: 

“One  reason  young  Will 
Hearst  caught  the  heart  of 
America  so  unerringly  was  be¬ 
cause  he  and  his  young  coun¬ 
try  were  so  much  alike.  Both 
were  brash,  adventurous,  im¬ 
aginative,  bursting  at  the 
seams  with  energy  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Both  were  insatiably 
curious,  dauntlessly  self-confi¬ 
dent.  .  .  .  Hearst  himself  lived 
and  died  an  eternal  juvenile, 
never  losing  wide-eyed  wonder¬ 
ment  and  enthusiasm.” 

Ailhur  Brisbane’s  moving 
from  Pulitzer’s  fabulous  World 
to  Hearst’s  Journal  deserves 
retelling  and  Mr.  Winkler  tells 
it  precisely  and  well. 

Mr.  Brisbane  long  wanted 
almost  desperately  to  write  a 
front  page  editorial  column. 
With  Mr.  Pulitzer  in  Europe, 
he  simply  put  a  dozen  front¬ 
page  columns  in  day  after  day. 
Weeks  went  by,  Mr.  Winkler 
recalls.  Mr.  Brisbane  began  to 
congratulate  himself.  Then 
came  a  cable  from  a  European 
port: 

“Stop  that  column  at  once. 

.  .  .  No  man,  so  long  as  I 
live,  will  express  independent, 
editorial  opinions  in  my  news¬ 
papers.” 

Mr.  Brisbane  obeyed  orders, 
of  course.  But  he  was  dis¬ 
gruntled. 

Fortuitously,  Mr.  Hearst 
about  that  time  remarked  to 
Mr.  Brisbane,  “I  wish  you  were 
with  us.  If  you  will  come  over, 
you  may  name  your  own 
salary.” 

In  the  next  day’s  conversa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Hearst  asked,  “How 
much  do  you  want?” 
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“Just  what  I’m  earning  now,” 
Mr.  Brisbane  replied,  “two 
hundred  dollars  a  week.  If  you 
want  to  add  a  small  bonus, 
give  me  one  dollar  a  week  for 
each  thousand  in  circulation 
added  to  the  Journal  after  I 
join  you.” 

Mr.  Brisbane’s  two  hundred 
a  week  plus  his  “small  bonus,” 
ultimately  totalled  $260,000  a 
year. 

'This  reviewer  was  an  under¬ 
graduate  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  when  Mr.  Brisbane 
reached  this  total.  We  were 
overflowing  with  ideals  and 
when  Mr.  Brisbane  came  to 
speak  to  us  about  editorial 
writing,  we  weren’t  much  im¬ 
pressed. 

But  most  of  us  were  broke 
and  hoping  newspaper  work 
would  someday  give  us  a  liv¬ 
ing.  We  were  practical. 

I  still  remember  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Brisbane’s  speech.  He  said 
simply: 

“I’m  here  to  talk  about  edi¬ 
torial  writing.  I  want  you  to 
listen  to  me.  I  know  how  to 
write  editorials.  I  get  $260,000 
a  year  doing  it.” 

We  listened.  You  could  have 
heard  a  feather  drop.  And  he 
said  some  brilliant  things.  I 
still  try  to  use  everyone  of 
them — not  very  well,  but  I  try. 

• 

Jamieson  Elected 
To  Gridiron  Club 

Washington 
Edward  Jamieson  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the 
Gridiron  Club  and  Roscoe 
Drummond  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has  taken  of¬ 
fice  as  president,  succeeding 
Edward  A.  Folliard  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times- 
Herald.  The  Drummond  election 
took  place  last  month. 

Mr.  Jamieson,  manager  of 
the  Bascom  Timmons  News 
Bureau,  covering  a  group  of 
southwestern  newspapers^  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Pi’ess  Club. 

4>H  Club  Award 

Columbia,  Mo. 
A  4-H  Club  Alumni  Recog¬ 
nition  Award  has  been  received 
by  Clyde  H.  Duncan,  assistant 
agricultural  editor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  and  instruc¬ 
tor  in  agricultural  journalism. 
He  was  farm  editor  of  the  Tul¬ 
sa  (Okla.)  World  before  join¬ 
ing  the  college  staff  last  March. 
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Copley  Executors  Deny 
Any  Abuse  of  Powers 


other  contingent  beneficiaries  of 
the  Copley  estate. 

Stock  of  Copley  Press  con¬ 
stitutes  9(K/'o  of  the  assets 
the  estate,  according  to  the  com 
plaint  filed.  The  trust  provides 


Chicago  The  defendant  executors  also 

1  4.  24,  19o9,  then  both  sons  get 

there  hee  See  „t  etoek  ta  ^ 


Rival  Slates 
cm!  Seek  Enquirer 

piaini,  nieu.  me  irusL  pruvides  i  |  • 

that  when  Williarn  Copley  UireCtOrShipS 
reaches  the  age  of  40  on  Jan. 


Defendants  deny 

been  any  abuse  of  business  .  .  t  r. 

judgment  or  discretion  as  ex-  which  were  owned  by  ^  Iia  C 
ecutors  of  the  estate  of  the  Copley  at  the  time  of  his  death 
late  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  former  constituted  ‘  an  abuse  of  discve- 
head  of  Copley  Newspapers,  in  tion. 

an  answer  filed  here  Dec.  14  in  It  is  further  alleged  by  the 


Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County. 

The  answer  was  in  reply  to 
a  suit  brought  by  William  Nel¬ 
son  Copley,  son  of  the  late  Col. 


defendants  that  management 
and  administration  of  Copley 
Press  since  the  death  of  the 
former  Illinois  Congressman 


Copley,  charging  that  the  ex-  have  been  “sound  and  prudent 
ecutors  —  First  National  Bank  and  greatly  to  the  financial  ad- 
of  Chicago  and  James  S.  Cop-  vantage  of  said  estate  and  beiie- 
ley,  chairman  of  Copley  Press,  ficiaries  thereof.” 

Inc. — had  mismanaged  the  es¬ 


tate.  The  suit  asks  that  ex¬ 
ecutors  and  trustees  liquidate 
the  stock  of  Copley  Press. 
(E&P,  July  16,  page  8.) 

Say  Estate  Strengthened 


Within  Charter  Power 
The  answer  points  out  that 
William  Copley,  who  is  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  Copley 
Newspapers  and  a  director  of 
Copley  Press,  “has  known  of 


Cincinnati 
Two  employe  committees  are 
supporting  different  candidates 
for  the  Enquirer  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

A  two-point  program  has 
been  adopted  by  the  “Employe- 
Shareholders  Committee  to  Save 
the  Enquirer  —  Again.”  The 
committee  voted  to  work  for 
the  immediate  reinstatement  of 
Columnist  James  H.  Ratliff  Jr. 
and  City  Editor  Jack  Cronin, 
who  were  discharg^ed  after  they 
had  criticized  the  management 
of  Publisher  Roger  H.  Ferger. 
The  committee  will  also  demand 
Washington  wider  shareholder  representa- 
SEC  has  issued  I’evised  pro-  fion  on  the  board  of  directors, 
posals  for  regulations  govern-  “Employes  Ticket” 

ing  publicity  and  advertising  Officers  of  the  committee, 
by  principals  in  stockholders  elected  at  a  Dec.  11  meeting. 


present  time,  each  of  the  two 
sons  owns  outright  one  share  of 
the  1,000  shares  of  common 
stock.  They  are  each  to  receive 
four-ninths  of  the  998  remain¬ 
ing  shares. 

• 

SEC  Offers 
New  Proxy 
Dispute  Rules 


Attorneys  representing  James  and  approved  of  or  acquiesced  proxy  fights  and  has  fixed  Dec.  are  A1  Schottelkotte,  Enquirer 
Copley,  brother  of  the  plaintiff,  in  all  of  the  acts  and  transac-  28  as  the  deadline  for  filing  reporter  -  columnist,  chairman; 
Copley  Press,  Inc.,  and  the  tions  referred  to.”  comments  or  protests.  John  Woods,  president  of  the 

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  defendants  further  Commission  believes  it  Pressman’s  Union,  vicechair- 

deny  any  abuse  of  powers,  stat-  (.^aige  that  William  Copley  overcome  objections  which  man;  and  John  Hamilton,  news- 

ing:  failed  for  many  years  to  were  made  to  earlier  proposed  print  control  director,  secretary- 

“Every  action  therein  com-  objection  to  the  re-  regulations  by  persons  who  treasurer.  Directors  are  E.  B. 

plained  of  was  within  the  tension  of  said  stock  by  de-  considered  an  interference  with  Radcliffe,  drama  editor;  Ted 
charter  powers  of  the  Copley  fgndant  executors  or  to  request  1'*'®  freedom  of  the  press  might  Faigle,  pressman;  Miss  Libby 
Press,  Inc.,  was  taken  by  ihe  soggosf  that  defendant  ex-  result.  Lackman,  assistant  society  edi- 

duly  qualified  and  chosen  man-  ecutors  should  obtain  the  ap-  revised  rules  declare  that  tor;  Homer  Stevens,  transporta- 

agement  of  said  corporation,  proval  of  the  Probate  Court  to  copies  of  speeches,  press  re-  tion  section  of  the  circulation 

was  consistent  with  sound  busi-  ’ -  ^  ‘ 

ness  management  .  .  .  and  the 
capital  improvements  and  ac¬ 
quisitions  complained  of  greatly 
strengthened  the  Copley  Press, 


the  retention  of  said  stock.” 


leases,  radio-TV  scripts,  or  department;  Loren  White,  head 
The  executors  contend  that  A",  the  composing 

purchase  of 


(Calif.) 


the  Burbank 
Daily  Review,  the 


Inc.,  in  its  field  of  operations  San  Diego  (Cam.)  Daily  Jour- 

nal  and  televrsron  station 


as  is  demonstrated  by  the  i-e- 
sults  of  its  operations  and  its 
earnings  since  the  death  of  Ira 
C.  Copley  ...” 

(Col.  Copley  died  Nov.  2, 

1947  and  his  will  was  probated 
on  Dec  11,  1947.  Under  terms 
of  his  will.  Col.  Copley  gave 
each  of  his  two  sons  four-ninths 

of  his  estate,  with  the  one-  , 

ninth  to  be  divided  between  a,^  . 


KCOP-TV  was  within  the 
charter  powers  of  Copley  Press. 
The  defendants  deny  that  any 
personal  loans  w’ere  made,  as 
charged  in  the  original  com¬ 
plaint,  to  James  Copley  by  Cop¬ 
ley  Press.  They  also  deny 
valid  grounds  exist  for  remov¬ 
ing  the  First  National  Bank  of 


trustees  of  the  estate. 

Defend  Payment  to  Bank 
The  defendants  state  that 


daughter  by  his  second  mar¬ 
riage  and  her  son.  The  original 
complaint  alleged  that  execu¬ 
tors  never  obtained  approval  pa;m'ent''or$25,0()0  annuallyby 
from  the  Probate  Corirt,  or  any  Copley  Press  to  the  First  Na- 
other  court,  authorizing  con-  tional  Bank  of  Chicago  was 
tinuation  of  the  business.)  rend- 

Deny  Speculative  Aspect  ered  to  Copley  Press,  and  that 
The  defendants,  in  their  Dec.  such  payments  were  “not  in 
14  I’eply,  further  deny  that  the  excess  of  the  fair  value  of  such 
business  of  Copley  Press,  Inc.  special  services,  and  deny  that 


not  be  filed  with  SEC  in  ad-  room;  and  Hal  Metzger  Jr.,  re- 
vance  of  utterance.  porter  and  one  of  the  paper’s 

Principals  in  proxy  fights  night  city  editors, 
must  file  the  mateidal  at  a  later  Three  of  the  directors  were 
date  and  will  be  held  account-  chosen  on  an  “Employe’s  Tick- 
able  for  misstatements  or  fail-  et”  to  run  for  the  board  of  di- 
ure  to  disclose  data  required  rectors  of  the  Enquirer.  They 
by  the  Securities  Act.  There  are  Metzger,  Faigle  and  White, 
is  no  liability  on  the  part  of  a  The  three  subsequently  were 
newspaper  or  broadcaster  who  endorsed  by  Ratliff  and  Cronin, 
i^s  not  a  principal  in  the  proxy  Pro-Management 

fiftht.  ,  , 

SEC  Chairman  J.  Sinclair  committee  entered 

Armstrong  said:  Dec.  10,  and  is 

“It  should  be  clear  that  the 

Commission’s  proxy  rules  affect  T  the  board  “The 

only  participants  in  pi^oxy  Employe  Committee  for 

solicitations,  and  do  not  in  any  Success  and  Employe 

way  apply  to  or  restrict  the  ,  ^th 

complete  freedom  of  news  Nash  director  of  pur- 

media,  the  press,  radio  and  chasing,  as  chairman  The  corn- 


television.’ 

Rates  Raised 

Pendleton,  Ore. 
Because  of  increased  operat- 


mittee  is  supporting  the  present 
management  of  Ferger  and  op¬ 
poses  Ratliff  and  Cronin.  It 
backs  the  candidacy  of  Charles 
W.  Staab,  incumbent  director, 
vicepresident  and  circulation  di- 


(which  operates  15  newspapers  defendant  executors  should  be  jng  costs,  the  East  Oregonian  rector;  Ernie  Bloom,  of  the  mail 

in  Illinois  and  California  and  required  to  restore  any  amount  increased  its  subscription  rates  room;  and  Harry  Clark,  en- 

one  television  station)  is  or  was  ^he  Copley  Press,  Inc.”  to  $1.50  a  month  for  carrier  graving  foreman, 

at  the  death  of  Col.  Copley  “in-  The  original  suit  has  been  delivery.  The  newspaper  de-  Fellow  employes  have  decided 

herently  hazardous  or  specula-  amended  to  include  the  wives  livered  by  mail  in  the  retail  to  pay  Ratliff  and  Cronin  $100 

tive”  as  charged  by  the  plain-  and  minor  children  of  both  trading  zone  will  cost  $1.3.50  a  week  each  “until  they  are  re¬ 
tiff.  James  and  William  Copley  and  per  year  and  $7  for  six  months,  instated.” 
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SYNDICATES 


Attention  Skindivers— 
Here’s  Tinn  Fathom’ 


Bv  James  I^.  ('.«»llin<:s 


culprit  is  exposed  and  ends  up 
in  jail.  That  should  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  action.” 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
creators,  Ed  Wilson,  31,  is  an 
account  executive  with  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding.  In  1950  Esquire  called 
him  a  “new  discovery”  and 
published  one  of  his  full-length 
fiction  pieces. 

Ed’s  right  at  home  with  his 
subject.  He’s  been  a  skindiver 
since  1939,  and  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  varsity  swimming 
and  water  polo  teams  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University.  Out  of  water, 
he’s  the  father  of  two  young 
sons. 

Artist  Pineo,  34,  does  free¬ 
lance  commercial  art  work 
for  national  clients,  including 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  spe- 


Features),  have  been  commend¬ 
ed  by  the  Professional  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  exposing  a  certain 
kind  of  photographic  fraud. 
For  several  months  the  strip 
revealed  how  swindlers  work 
the  “free”  screen  -  test  -  for - 
children  racket. 

JSCS  Display 

The  Christmas  cards  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society  will  be  exhibi¬ 
ted  in  the  Public  Library  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  according 
to  Jim  Berryman,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star  cai-toonist,  who 
reports  the  show  will  run  for 
three  weeks  starting  Dec.  19. 

• 

$50,000  Libel  Suit 


cializing  in  food  and  motion  pic-  Award  Is  Upheld 


ture  accounts.  He  and  his  wife 
Miriam  have  three  children. 

“It’s  beautiful  art  and  good 
story,  John,  but  what  about  this 
skindiving  business?  How  did 
it  get  started,  how-  many  clubs 
are  there,  and  so  on?” 

“Skindiving  goes  back  thous¬ 
ands  of  years,”  he  said.  “How¬ 
ever,  spear-fishing  as  a  sport 
is  only  about  20  years  old,  and 
there  are  probably  2,000,000 
spear-fishermen  in  the  country 
now.  As  for  clubs.  I’d  say  there 
are  at  least  300  of  them  in  the 
United  States  and  50  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

“But  even  if  the  reader  isn’t  a 
skindiver,  I’m  sure  he’ll  like 
‘Finn  Fathom.’  ” 

LehtVs  Records 

Author-artist  John  Lehti’s 
color  comic  bible  feature,  “Tales 
from  the  Great  Book”  (Pub¬ 
lishers  Syndicate)  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  this  month  on  four  new 
RCA  LP  record  albums  with 
the  same  title. 


Godwin  Honored 
Frank  Godwin  and  his  comic  une  promotion  manager,  as  di¬ 
strip,  “Rusty  Riley”  (King  rector  of  the  event. 
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A  $50,000  libel  verdict  ob¬ 
tained  in  New  York  Supreme 
Court  by  W.  Kingsland  Macy, 
former  member  of  Congress, 
against  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  Corporation  was  up¬ 
held  unanimously  by  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division  Dec.  6. 

Mr.  Macy  had  sued  for  $250,- 
000.  The  suit  was  based  on  an 
article  published  in  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
on  Oct.  18,  1950.  The  story 
charged  Mr.  Macy  had  used  the 
now  famous  Hanley  letter  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  the'  Republican 
nomination  for  United  States 
Senator  that  year. 

• 

Farm  Show  Is  Set 

Des  Moines 
The  First  Iowa  Farm  and 
Home  Improvement  Show  will 
be  sponsored  next  Fall  by  the 
Iowa  Farm  and  Home  Register, 
the  monthly  farm  magazine 
published  as  a  part  of  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register.  Luther 
Hill,  publisher,  has  designated 
Bert  Stolpe,  Register  and  Trib- 


A  big  brute  of  a  softheaited  “The  kick-off  sequence,  brief- 
guy  with  shoulders  out  to  here  ly,  is  this.  Finn,  an  ex-frogman, 
and  the  muscles  of  a  weight-  keeps  a  lagoon,  off  the  Cali- 
lifter,  which  indeed  he  was,  sat  fornia  coast,  stocked  with  deep- 
behind  a  paper-piled  desk.  sea  fish.  As  a  skindiver,  he 

He  looks  like  an  Ohio  State  catches  the  fish  and  then  sells 
fullback.  He  is  John  Osenenko,  them  to  aquariums.  He  also 
coiner  of  bright  phrases  for  runs  a  skindiving  school. 

Bell  Syndicate.  Never  played  “Enter  the  heroine,  a  movie 
football.  Never  can  say  no  to  star,  Roni  Reed.  You  know, 
a  friend.  Always  wants  to  do  beautiful  and  shapely.  One  day 
someone  a  favor.  while  on  location  she  decides  to 

Somewhere  in  that  stack  of  swim  in  the  lagoon,  not  aware, 
proofs  and  letters  and  of  course,  of  how  dangerous  it 
posters  and  photographs  he  had  is. 
a  story  about  Associated  News- 
'Finn  Fathom,” 


papers’  latest, 

and  as  he  fished  around  to  dress  M  ' 

his  facts  in  the  prettiest  shades  9 
of  adjectives,  the  tale  gradually 

“to  borrow  an  expression  I’m 

using  on  the  promotion,  is  Ad-  Pmeo  Wilson 

venture  Unlimited  in  a  Neiv  “You  can  imagine  the  rest. 
Underworld — if  you  don’t  mind  Finn  comes  along  and  saves  her 
my  quoting  myself.  from  a  shark.  Which  makes 

“Anyhow,  if  anything  is  new,  Roni’s  leading  man  jealous, 
this  is  it.”  Jealous  of  Finn’s  presence,  not 

“Tell  us  about  it,  John.”  the  rescue,  that  is.  He  becomes 
“Well,”  he  said,  “first  of  all  the  villain, 
it’s  for  release  in  early  Spring,  “He  becomes  such  a  stinker, 
Sundays  only,  in  color,  one-  in  fact,  that  he  opens  the  la- 
third  page  size,  and  the  writer  goon’s  underwater  iron  gate  to 
is  Ed  Wilson,  the  artist  Craig  free  the  fish  and  put  Finn  out 
Pineo.  of  business.  Eventually  the 


Minister  to  Millions... 

The  greatest  tabernacle  preacher  of  our  times,  he 
carries  the  word  to  the  world . . . swept  England  with 
\  ^  evangelical  fervor,  in  North  Africa,  France,  Germany, 

Italy,  and  Sw  itzerland  spread  the  gospel  through 
interpreters ...  in  the  US  regularly  reaches  many 
millions  through  every  channel  of  communication,  is  the  most 
popular  preacher  of  this  century... 

Billy  Graham 

in  his  column  “My  Answer”  gives  hope  and  courage  on  daily  life 
problems . . .  doubt,  divorce,  illness,  loss  of  a  loved  one,  fears 
and  finances... his  inspiration  is  contagious,  lightens  minds  and 
lifts  readers.  Reverend  Billy  Graham’s  six  day  feature  has  all 
family  following,  draws  praise  from  parents,  pulpit,  and  the 
public,  adds  readers  and  friends!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Trihune^Neic  York  Bietrs 

9gaUBCat,C»  rnnCm  Trlbum^  Tou>«r,  CMeaao 
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’Round  Their  Beats 


Salk  Expert  Stricken; 
Polio  Story  Is  Offered 

Columbus,  Ga.  the  prices  were  not  printed  on 
Carroll  Lisby,  Columbus  the  menu  and  that  they  were 
Ledger  reporter,  propped  up  in  “out  of  sight  anyway.  The 
hospiUl  bed,  is  laboriously  jokesters  made  much  of  folks 


pecking  out 
series  of  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  first 
person.  They 
are  to  be  enti- 
1 1  e  d,  “I  Was 
Struck  Down 
By  Polio.” 

For  release 
Jan.  23,  the 
five-article  se¬ 
ries  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  free  of 


Lisby 


dropping  in  for  lunch  and  get¬ 
ting  tabs  running  into  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars. 

Audrey  Kearns  cleared  the 
mist  of  legrends  in  her  “Around 
Our  Town”  column  in  the 
Hollywood  Citizen-News.  She 
found  that  the  prices  are  no 
secret  now  and  printed  a  typical 
menu  starting  with  vichyssoise 
at  $1.50  and  continuing  through 
to  strawberries  L’Escoffier 
(flambe)  at  $2.50.  The  total 


charge  by  the  Ledger  to  any  Person  —  $14.70, 

newspaper  wanting  them.  More  including  drinks, 
than  a  dozen  newspapers  al-  Charity 

ready  have  asked  to  publish  the  * 

articles,  according  to  Editor  Keene,  N.  H. 

Robert  W.  Brown.  An  unemployed  machinist, 

Mr.  Lisby  wrote  a  series  for  jailed  for  failing  to  pay  back 
the  Ledger  last  Summer  on  the  $32  in  back  taxes,  was  freed 
Salk  vaccine.  A  painstaking  re-  Dec.  8  by  Jack  Teehan,  Keene 
searcher,  the  24-year-old  Uni-  Evening  Sentinel  reporter,  who 
versity  of  Alabama  journalism  personally  paid  the  bill  “be- 
graduate  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  cause  I  wanted  to  keep  my 
became  an  expert  on  the  sub-  promise.” 

ject.  In  early  November,  polio  Robert  A.  St.  John,  33,  who 
struck  him  down.  said  he  had  been  unable  to  keep 

He  worked  as  a  reporter  on  a  steady  job  because  of  illness, 
the  Florence  (Ala.)  Times  and  was  released  after  spending 
Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News  and  as  eight  hours  in  a  cell, 
city  editor  of  the  Decatur  Mr.  Teehan  said  he  had  prom- 
(Ga.)  Daily  before  joining  the  ised  St.  John  that  he  would 
staff  of  the  Ledger  16  months  get  him  out  of  jail  before  sun- 
ago.  down. 

Mr.  Brown  is  advising  other  St.  John  was  taken  to  jail 
newspapers  that  “we  have  seen  in  the  first  action  under  the 
enough  to  recognize  that  it  is  city’s  new  “Get  tough”  policy 
a  great  dramatic  story  .  .  .  one  with  delinquent  taxpayers.  The 
with  which  the  reader  can  re-  tax  collector  acted  under  a  117- 
late  himself  and  experience  the  year-old  state  law  which  per- 
dread,  shock  and  pain,  the  treat-  mits  collectors  to  “take  the 
ments  and,  finally,  the  hope.”  body”  of  any  person  neglecting 
The  announcement  offers  the  to  pay  taxes, 
series  with  mat  or  glossy  of 


Mr.  Lisby  and  promotional  ma¬ 
terial  “free  of  charge,  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  service.”  It  adds  that  “If 
you  care  to  send  a  check  for 


In  Jet  ^Scramble* 

San  Diego,  Calif. 
A  group  of  local  newsmen 


$10  made  out  to  Lisby,  he  can  took  rides  in  F3D  jet  Skynights 
use  it.  But  there  is  no  obliga-  here  recently  as  the  Navy  in- 
tion.”  augurated  its  fighter-intercep- 

Mr.  Lisby  is  married  and  they  tor  squadron  in  the  Continental 
have  two  children.  Air  Defense  Command. 

c  iiw  ^  j  Taking  to  the  air  in  a  simu- 

Souffle  Canard  lated  “scramble”  and  intercep- 

Hollywood,  Calif,  tion  of  an  “invading  enemy” 
With  the  opening  of  the  fancy  were  Tim  Shepard,  San  Diego 
L’Escoffier  restaurant  in  the  Union;  John  Bunker,  military 
new  Hilton  Hotel  in  Beverly  writer  for  the  San  Diego  Eve- 
Hills,  the  legend  grew  —  with  ning  Tribune;  Jim  Brown  of  ra¬ 
the  help  of  columnists  and  dio  station  KFSD,  and  Gary 
comedians  who  liked  to  roll  Smeardon  of  the  North  Shore 
fabulous  figures  around  —  that  Sentinel. 
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STATEHOUSE  SERENADE  greeted  Bill  Turnbow  es  he  began  his  25th 
year  of  political  reporting  from  Phoenix.  Nona  Hall,  Pat  Wright  and 
Betty  Hagewood,  capital  secretaries,  are  surprising  him  with  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  song  as  ho  eyes  a  fancy  birthday  cake. 


Governor  Proclaims 
^Bill  Turnbotc  Day* 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
McFarland  honored  Bill  Tum- 
bow,  political  columnist  for  the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  as  he  began 
his  25th  year  of  writing  “Under 
the  Capitol  Dome.” 

Believing  he  was  called  to  the 
capitol  in  connection  with  a 
news  story,  Mr.  Turnbow  was 
greeted  in  the  governor’s  of¬ 
fice  by  the  Governor  and  Mrs. 
McFarland,  R.  W.  Barry, 
Gazette  managing  editor  ; 
Charles  Barton,  Gazette  city 
editor,  and  fellow  members  of 
the  capitol  press. 

Mr.  McFarland  read  a  procla¬ 
mation  declaring  “Bill  Turnbow 
Day”  and  the  legislature  later 
adopted  a  joint  resolution  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  Bill  as  he  started 
his  25th  year  of  political  re¬ 
porting  at  Arizona’s  capitol. 

He  was  presented  with  a  cake 
in  the  form  of  the  state  capitol 
building  and  a  capitol  dome 
made  from  clippings  of  his 
column. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Phoenix  Republic  and 
Gazette,  sent  a  congratulatory 
telegram. 

An  ABC  Man? 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Mac  Bowe  of  the  Monterey 
(Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald 
sailed  into  San  Diego  recently 
in  the  crew  of  the  117-foot  top¬ 
sail  schooner  Albatros,  owned 
and  skippered  by  Ernest  Gann, 
author  of  Hollywood  hits  “High 
and  the  Mighty”  and  “Island  in 
the  Sky.”  Mac  helped  sail  the 
schooner  from  Acapulco. 


Reporter,  Photog 
Panic  Mr.  Inciso 

Chicago 

Two  well-built  Chicago  Da/ily 
News  men.  Jack  Lavin,  report¬ 
er,  and  John  Puslis,  photogra¬ 
pher  went  to  see  Angelo  Inciso, 
local  head  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  union  here  last  week 
and  found  him  scared  stiff. 

Inciso  had  previously  refused 
to  answer  a  Senate  subcommit¬ 
tee’s  subpoena  unless  he  was 
given  bodygpiards  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  subcommittee,  headed 
by  Senator  Douglas  of  Illinois, 
wants  to  ask  Inciso  about  his 
handling  of  union  welfare 
funds  and  his  operation  of 
American  Continental  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  which  insures  3,500. 

When  the  Daily  News  men 
called  at  the  union  boss’s  office, 
Inciso  became  panicky. 

Lavin  and  Puslis  showed 
their  press  cards  and  assured 
the  union  boss  they  were  not 
policemen,  nor  were  they 
armed.  Once  calmed  down,  In¬ 
ciso  refused  to  discuss  his 
contempt  citation.  Referring 
to  newspaper  stories  about  him, 
he  said,  “All  those  things  in 
your  papers  are  lies.” 

He  refused  to  say  who  was 
gunning  for  him  or  how  news¬ 
paper  accounts  of  his  troubles 
would  make  him  a  special  tar¬ 
get.  He  did,  however,  offer  the 
Daily  News  men  a  deal: 

“If  you’ll  put  up  a  $100,000 
bond.  I’ll  put  up  a  $100,000 
bond.  I’ll  bring  in  my  records 
and  all  that  pertains  to  the 
union.  We’ll  iron  it  out  and  if 
I’m  right,  you  send  your  $100,- 
000  to  Boy’s  Town.  If  I’m 
wrong,  you  can  have  my  bond.” 

The  newsmen  declined  his 
deal  and  were  asked  to  leave. 
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J-Class  Enrollment 
Continues  to  Gain 


By  Warren  C.  Price 

University  of  Oregon 

Journalism  enrollment  in  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  offering 
degrees  in  the  subject  continued 
to  rise  this  Fall.  This  increase 
represents  the  second  year  in 
which  the  number  of  majors  in 
journalism  has  gone  up  from 
the  post-war  low  of  1953. 

Ninety-six  universities  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Journalism  Quar¬ 
terly,  publication  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  that  11,482  students 
wei-e  majors  this  year.  Only  83 
schools  reported  a  year  ago,  the 
total  of  these  being  9,867  ma¬ 
jors. 

Percentagewise,  however,  the 
Increase  is  not  so  great  as  the 
1,615  individual  -  student  in¬ 
crease  would  indicate,  since 
only  82  of  last  year’s  83  schools 
can  be  used  for  comparative 
purposes.  Of  the  majors  this 
year,  10,158  ai-e  in  the  univer¬ 
sities  that  last  year  totaled 
9,867;  these  represent  a  rise 
of  6.3%.  The  other  1,324  new 
majors  come  from  13  institu¬ 
tions  not  listed  in  1954. 


All  39  of  the  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  within  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism,  one 
of  the  AEJ’s  collateral  societies, 
are  included  in  the  figures.  The 
other  57  schools  include  institu¬ 
tions  within  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Journalism  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  or  unaffiliated 
schools. 

Although  up  from  1954  and 
1953,  the  number  of  journalism 
majors  still  remains  far  below 
the  16,619  total  reported  in 
1948.  At  that  time  enrollment 
in  73  journalism  departments 
was  reported,  and  thereafter  a 
steady  decline  was  evident  for 
five  years.  At  the  low  point, 
enrollment  had  dropped  to  about 
9,600. 

Of  the  11,482  total  this  Fall, 
the  number  of  junior,  senior, 
and  graduate-student  majors  in 
journalism  constitutes  5,953,  or 
only  51.8%  of  all  majors.  Jour- 
yialism  Quarterly  reports  sepa¬ 
rate  these  upperclassmen  from 
the  overall  total,  because  it  is 
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at  that  stage  that  the  student 
in  journalism  gives  greater  as¬ 
surance  of  going  through  to  a 
degree. 

The  upperclass  gain  from 
1954  to  1955  was  only  6.9%, 
5,310  to  5,953,  which  indicates 
that  the  bulk  of  the  6.3  over¬ 
all  rise  was  at  freshmen  and 
sophomore  levels. 

Sixty-six  of  the  96  journalism 
schools  and  departments  report¬ 
ed  increases  this  year,  while  25 
had  decreases.  Four  remained 
stationary,  while  one  offered  no 
comparative  figure  for  1954. 
Most  numerical  gains  were 
slight. 

However,  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  jumped,  in  upperclass 
enrollment  alone,  from  114  to 
150. 

As  in  most  recent  years,  the 
largest  schools  of  journalism 
were  in  the  Middle  West — Miss¬ 
ouri,  Northwestern,  Illinois,  and 
Minnesota,  in  that  order.  In 
upperclass  journalism  enroll¬ 
ment  alone,  these  four  contri¬ 
buted  1,009  of  the  5,953  juniors, 
seniors,  and  graduate  students, 
or  slightly  more  than  one-sixth. 

However,  11  other  schools 
among  the  AASDJ  group  had 
more  than  100  junior-senior- 
graduate  majors  each,  and 
there  were  two  such  among 
other  reporting  schools. 

Columbia  University,  North¬ 
western  University,  Universities 
of  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  Syracuse  University 
report  the  largest  number  of 
graduate  students  in  journalism. 
In  these  six,  there  are  326  ma¬ 
jors  seeking  masters’  degrees, 
doctorates  in  journalism  or 
communications,  or  Ph.D.  min¬ 
ors  in  journalism  or  communica¬ 
tions.  'The  total  graduate-stu¬ 
dent  enrollment  in  all  96  schools 
is  611. 

Three  new  graduate  programs 
in  journalism  -  communications 
were  started  this  fall  —  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Michigan  State  University. 

In  addition  to  students  ma¬ 
joring  in  the  field,  the  reporting 
schools  listed  1,324  “special” 
students,  that  is,  those  taking 
exten.<ive  work  in  journalism 
fields  but  not  seeking  degrees 
in  the  subject.  One  of  the  larger 
groups  of  these  “special  stu¬ 
dents”  consists  of  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  journalism 
programs.  Business  administra¬ 
tion  leads  among  majors  in 
which  special  students  are  en¬ 
rolled,  although  the  category 
includes  also  radio,  agriculture, 
liberal  arts,  and  extension  work. 

The  96  colleges  that  reported 
represent  the  largest  return 
ever  achieved  by  the  Journalism 
Quarterly. 


No  Obstacles 
In  Coverage 
Of  Free  Asia 

American  newsmen  covering 
Asia  are  enjoying  the  best 
working  conditions  they  have 
had  for  some  time.  Earnest 
Hoberecht  reported  this  week. 

The  United  Press  general 
manager  for  Asia  is  back  in 
the  States  for  the  first  time 
in  two  years  for  a  10-day  plan¬ 
ning  and  consultation  session 
with  UP  executives. 

With  no  wars  to  cover, 
newsmen  can  concentrate  on 
reporting  the  important  politi¬ 
cal  story  in  the  Far  East,  Mr. 
Hoberecht  told  E&P.  Air 
travel  and  improved  communi¬ 
cations  facilities  have  lessened 
the  problem  of  Asia’s  great 
distances.  Most  free  Asian 
governments  are  receptive  to 
American  coiTespondents,  and 
none  practice  censorship  of 
outgoing  dispatches. 

Asian  newspapers  are  also 
making  unprecedented  gains, 
Mr.  Hoberecht  pointed  out.  Al¬ 
though  they  are  more  subject 
than  foreign  correspondents  to 
government  controls,  they  are 
benefiting  from  a  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  reading  public. 

On  the  darker  side  of  the 
picture,  Mr.  Hoberecht  report¬ 
ed  that  many  correspondents 
feel  that  there  may  be  a  Far 
East  war  soon. 

“It’s  a  feeling  you  get  from 
talking  to  Asian  leaders,”  he 
said.  “The  Chinese  Communists 
believe  they  have  succeeded  in 
all  of  their  major  endeavors  in 
recent  years.  There  is  fear  that 
they  may  be  overestimating 
their  own  strength  and  under- 
e.stimating  the  strength  of  the 
West,  which  has  backed  down 
repeatedly  to  avoid  war.  The 
time  may  come  when  the  Reds 
try  to  push  the  West  too  far. 
Old  war  coiTespondents  in  the 
Asia  press  corps  are  keeping 
their  helmets  ready.” 

Mr.  Hoberecht  commented  on 
a  recent  tour  of  his  area,  which 
includes  Japan,  Korea,  Hong 
Kong,  the  Philippine  Republic, 
Formosa,  Malaya,  Indone.sia, 
Thailand,  Viet  Nam,  India, 
Burma,  Ceylon,  Pakistan  and 
Afghanistan. 

“When  I  made  the  trip  two 
and  a  half  years  ago,  the  West 
seemed  to  be  making  headway,” 
he  said.  “Now  I  get  the  im¬ 
pression.  that  the  Communists 
are  gaining.  They  have  taken 
over  the  newspapers  in  some 
places,  and  infiltrated  newspa¬ 
per  staffs  in  others.’* 
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climate 


The  right  climate  is  as  important  to  a  newspaper's  promotion 
as  it  is  to  a  newspaperman’s  vacation.  The  editorial  environment 

must  complement  your  sales  message  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
delicacy  of  the  setting  must  appropriately  enhance  a  precious  gem. 

Only  in  Editor  ^  Publisher  does  your  promotion  message  find 
itself  in  a  climate  of  newspapers.  Nowhere  else  can  your  paper’s  story 

be  told  where  the  surrounding  news  and  editorial  copy  tell  and  sell 
newspapers  exclusively,  never  advcxrating  the  use  of  competing  media. 

That’s  one  reason  why  Editor  ^  Publisher  is  the  basic  media 
for  promoting  your  newspaper. 


AVAILABLE  NOW  .  .  . 

A  new  presentation  tellinp  how  Editor  &  Publisher 
provides  the  RIGHT  CLIMATE  for  your  newspaper 
advertising  promotion  is  available  upon  request 
for  interested  newspaper  executives.  Write 
Editor  &  Publisher.  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y, 

SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY! 
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Oh,  the  Fun  They  Had 
With  a  Press  Agent 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

A1  Pucci,  New  York  DaAly 
News  photographer,  enjoys  the 
story  about  the  ingenious 
cameraman  and  the  gullible 
press  agent. 

One  day,  he  says,  the  ship 
news  boys  were  shooting  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  celebrity  aboard  a 
liner  that  had  just  steamed  into 
the  harbor. 

“A  brash  press  agent,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Al,  “interrupted  and 
started  to  sell  his  client.  She 
was  a  queen  of  something  or 
other — strictly  commercial  with 
little  news  value. 

“One  of  our  syndicate  camera¬ 
men  spoke  up:  ‘I’ll  be  glad  to 
take  your  queen’s  picture  if  I 
get  an  O.K.  from  my  office.  You 
can  talk  directly  to  my  editor 
on  my  shortwave  radio.’  ” 

With  that  genei'ous  offer,  Al 
goes  on,  the  photographer  took 
out  his  “radio,”  fidgeted  around 
with  a  few  dials,  then  handed  a 
wire  outlet  to  the  press  agent 
with  the  remark:  “Here’s  my 
office  now.  Tell  your  full  story 
and  raise  your  voice  because 
we’re  in  a  poor  sending  area.” 

Al  insists  the  press  agent  bit. 
In  serious  vein,  he  went  on  to 
praise  the  belle,  raving  that  she 
was  better  than  the  best. 

“The  boys  suppressed  their 
laughter,”  Al  says,  “until  a  re¬ 
porter  stepped  in  and  kindly  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  was  talking  into 
a  wire  outlet  of  a  speedlight 
unit.” 

Christmas  Punch 

The  Christmas  season  opened 
with  a  bang  last  week  at  Gen- 


If 


eral  Electric’s  Nela  Park  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

At  a  press  preview,  a  star 
measuring  10  feet  from  point 
to  point  and  outlined  by  236 
No.  50  photoflash  lamps  pro¬ 
vided  the  flash  which  simul¬ 
taneously  turned  on  the  Park’s 
yuletide  spectacle  for  the  first 
time. 

A  single  photoflash  beam,  set 
off  by  “a  Miss  Santa  Claus,” 
triggered  the  outburst.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  GE,  the  resulting  “silent 
bolt  out  of  the  blue”  had  a  kick 
of  1,298,000,000  peak  lumens. 

Chi  Photogs  Elect 

Officers  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Photographers  Association  for 
1956  include  Charles  E.  Kno- 
block.  Associated  Press,  presi¬ 
dent;  Tom  Schaeffer,  United 
Press,  first  vicepresident;  Har¬ 
ry  Hall,  AP  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Robert  Rae,  Chicago 
American,  third  vicepresident; 
Luigi  Mendicino,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  secretary;  Jerry  Clarke, 
Tribune,  treasurer;  Joseph 
Marino,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
sergeant-at-arms;  and  Harry 
Wieting,  Tribune,  police  rep¬ 
resentative. 

Team  Honored 

Tom  Baffer,  photographer, 
and  John  Marcus,  driver,  team¬ 
mates  in  a  radio  car  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  have 
been  cited  by  New  York  City’s 
Mayor  Wagner  for  their  “nu¬ 
merous  acts  of  cooperation” 
with  the  police. 

They  were  given  scrolls  by 
His  Honor  at  a  City  Hall  cere¬ 
mony. 


you  hove  Infernaflonal  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  “Down  Under.” 
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The  Milam  Plan  is  not  a 
canned  promotion;  it  is  en' 
tirely  flexible,  individually 
redesigned  to  meet  the  exact 
needs  of  each  newspaper  and 
its  market.  It  is  based  en' 
tirely  on  public  relations. 

Milam  Publishing  Co. 
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2  Division  St.  Somerville,  N.  J. 
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Q  and  A  Panel 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

Each  month  during  the  year 
we  receive  a  report  showing 
department  expenses,  broken 
down  to  show  each  item  and  its 
cost  in  each  classification.  Thi.s 
report  also  shows  our  perform¬ 
ance  against  our  budget  for  the 
month  and  year-to-date. 

Realizing  that  a  promotion 
budget  which  is  too  strict  might 
miss  some  promotion  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  cannot  be  foreseen 
and  budgeted  for,  our  budget  is 
sufficiently  elastic  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them  if  they  arise. 

How  is  the  budget  developed 
for  national  advertising?  We 
do  not  budget  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  separately.  Provision  for 
national  advertising  is  included 
in  our  overall  budget.  Last 
fiscal  year  we  devoted  about 
70%  of  our  total  budget  to  this 
classification. 

What  is  the  recommended 
percentage  of  total  national 
advertising  income  which  should 
be  used  as  a  base?  This  prob¬ 
ably  varies  widely  with  different 
newspapers.  During  our  last 
fiscal  year  we  spent  about 
3%%. 

O  We  have  no  set  formula 
here.  We  figure  how  much 
we  can  spend  for  promotion 
year  by  year  on  the  same  basis 
as  we  would  figure  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  salaries,  materials,  etc. 
to  our  overall  income.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  total  income  is 
bound  to  vary  widely.  If  the 
publisher  decides  that  he  will 
establish  a  promotion  budget 
which  will  accomplish  a  worth 
while  objective  in  the  major 
markets  in  the  United  States 
where  advertising  is  bought, 
newspapers  with  high  line  rates 
would  have  a  comparatively 
small  percentage,  but  others  of 
low  line  rate  would  probably 
have  to  set  aside  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  their  total  in¬ 
come. 

The  most  important  thing  is 
to  pre-determine  how  much  will 
be  needed  to  accomplish  the  ob¬ 
jective  and  then  figure  back¬ 
wards  on  it,  applying  at  all 
times  the  rule  of  common  sense. 

The  material  I  have  given 
above  in  my  estimation  also 
answers  part  2  and  3  of  the 
question.  From  time  to  time 
certain  newspapers  in  our  area 
have  set  aside  as  much  as  10% 
of  income  for  overall  promo¬ 
tion.  That  is  unusual  and  I 
should  say  that  the  average 
percentage  used  by  newspapers 
would  run  in  the  neighborhood 
of  3%%. 


A  In  developing  a  promotion 
budget  it  is  wisest  to  plan 
the  promotion  that  the  paper 
wants  to  do  during  the  coming 
year  according  to  the  following 
categories:  national,  retail, 

classified,  circulation  and  spe¬ 
cial  events. 

From  that  point  it  should  be 
broken  down  into:  National 
(trade  paper  advertising,  direct 
mails,  market  research  and 
presentations) ;  Retail  (direct 
mail  and  presentations);  Classi¬ 
fied  (direct  mail,  presentations, 
rulers,  etc.);  Circulation  (news¬ 
boy  material,  newsboy  contests 
and  pi  izes,  rack  cards,  news 
stand  cards,  bus  cards,  newsboy 
handbooks,  newsboy  bulletin); 
Special  Events  (whatever  spe¬ 
cial  events  that  may  be 
planned). 

The  cost  for  each  one  of  these 
activities  should  be  estimated 
and  allocated  to  the  category  it 
falls  in.  This  can  be  done  by 
getting  estimates  from  print¬ 
ers  and  other  people  involved 
in  the  activities.  Then,  of 
course,  the  personnel  it  will  re¬ 
quire. 

The  recommended  percentage 
of  total  national  advertising  in¬ 
come  is  one  that  can  certainly 
vary,  but  for  a  substantial  and 
adequate  program  I  feel  that 
anywhere  from  1%  to  2%  of 
net  national  revenue  should  be 
allocated  to  national  advertising 
promotion. 

C  We  do  not  operate  our 
promotion  department  on 
a  budget.  Careful  records  are 
kept  of  our  expenditures  so  that 
e/e  know  where  we  are  at  all 
times,  comparison  with  previous 
years  serves  as  a  guidepost  for 
controlling  overall  expenditures. 

In  so  far  as  possible,  our 
basic  promotion  is  planned  for 
months,  even  a  full  year,  ahead. 
A  large  part  of  our  capacity, 
however,  is  left  completely  flex¬ 
ible  and  we  utilize  our  man¬ 
power  and  funds  on  a  “task 
force”  basis  as  problems  and 
opportunities  arise.  We  find 
that  it  is  more  satisfactory  to 
spend  money  in  proportion  to 
current  objectives  than  to  con¬ 
fine  promotion  expenditures  to 
a  rigid,  pre-set  budget. 

Although  the  advantages  of 
flexibility  are  great  in  that  the 
promotion  program  is  more  re¬ 
sponsive  to  current  needs,  there 
is  a  danger  in  working  without 
a  specific  budget; — that  is,  that 
divisions  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  may  become  too  de¬ 
manding.  Meeting  this  situa¬ 
tion  effectively  requires  a  good 
working  relationship  between 
the  departments  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  decision  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  department. 
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Kilgallen 

(Continued  from  page  13)  i 

Three  days  later  he  confessed  . 
all  before  the  grand  jury. 

*  *  * 

On  Staff  With  Pegler 
I  WAS  with  United  News  at 
the  time.  This  was  UP’s  night 
seivice.  Alexander  F.  (Casey) 
Jones  and  I  wrote  signed  pieces 
out  of  Chicago  each  night  for 
the  service.  We  had  a  fine  staff. 
Westbrook  Pegler  was  doing 
the  Elwell  murder  story  out  of 
New  York  at  the  time.  William 
Slavens  McNutt,  a  magazine 
writer,  and  Edna  Ferber,  the 
famous  author,  did  special 
stories.  Our  Washington  bureau 
manager  was  Robert  J.  Bender 
and  the  service  was  being  run 
from  New  York  by  Fred  S. 
Ferguson,  familiarly  known  as 
“Fergy.” 

Covering  the  scandal,  I  re¬ 
call  how  we  reporters  chased 
Cicotte  up  the  back  stairs  in 
the  Criminal  Courts  Building 
the  day  he  and  other  Sox  play¬ 
ers  confessed.  Some  of  them 
told  how  they  had  found  $10,- 
000  under  their  pillows  at  the 
Sinton  Hotel  in  Cincinnati.  The 
whole  deal  was  conceived  by 
New  York  gamblers. 

«  •  • 

A  Famous  Lead 
Charlie  Dunkley  of  the 
AP,  now  retired,  wrote  a  fam¬ 
ous  lead  on  one  of  his  stories 
of  the  investigation.  He  saw 
Joe  Jackson  emerge  shame¬ 
faced  from  the  grand  jury 
room,  and  he  quoted  a  tear¬ 
faced  boy  as  saying: 

“Say  it  ain’t  so,  Joe.” 

That  lead  is  one  of  the  le¬ 
gends  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  remember  the  testimony  and 
other  incidents  of  the  trial  of 
the  eight  ball  players  before 
Chief  Justice  Charles  A.  Mc¬ 
Donald. 

Cicotte  was  asked  what  he 
did  with  his  $10,000.  He  said  he 
paid  off  a  $4,000  mortgage  on 
his  farm  near  Detroit,  and  used 
the  remaining  $6,000  making 
improvements  and  buying  live¬ 
stock. 

In  the  ante-room  between 
court  sessions,  the  “Black  Sox” 
kidded  a  lot.  I  remember 
“Buck”  Weaver  remarking  that 
“Happy”  Felsch  had  the  small¬ 
est  head  in  the  American 
League. 

*  *  * 

‘Not  Guilty!*  —  Daddy 
The  trial  resulted  in  an  ac¬ 
quittal.  The  defendants  were 
jubilant.  A  big  party  was 


staged  for  them  that  night  by  i 
a  Greek  restaurant  man.  Just  t 
after  the  verdict,  Cicotte  rushed  i 
to  my  wire  and  asked  me  to  get  1 
off  a  message  It  was  addressed  ^ 
to  Mrs.  Cicotte,  2382  Central 
Avenue,  Detroit,  and  merely  ] 
said  “Not  Guilty.”  It  was  sign-  j 
ed  “Daddy.” 

Cicotte  told  us  the  reason  he 
was  acquitted  was  that  “my  , 
wife  and  three  kiddies  were 
kneeling  tonight,  saying  their 
prayers.” 

Picturesque  Judge  Kenesaw 
Mountain  Landis  came  into  the 
picture.  He  was  then  famous 
for  having  fined  Standard  Oil 
$29,240,000.  The  baseball  big¬ 
wigs  made  him  high  commis¬ 
sioner  of  baseball  to  keep  the 
national  pastime  on  the  square. 

I  talked  with  Landis  in  his 
chambers  just  before  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  post.  He  was  drink¬ 
ing  milk  and  munching  crackers 
out  of  a  paper  bag.  He  flattered 
me  by  asking  if  I  thought  he 
should  accept.  I  said,  why  not — 
considering  the  big  money  he 
was  offered. 

*  «  * 

When  the  Babe  Hit  One 

AU)NG  about  that  time  Babe 
Ruth  was  hitting  home  runs  at 
a  dizzy  pace.  Ferguson,  the  live- 
wire  manager  of  United  News, 
signed  the  Babe  up  for  first 
person  by-line  stories  on  how 
he  did  it. 

A  memorandum  came  through 
from  New  York  to  all  bureau 
managers  along  the  American 
League  circuit  that  Ruth  would 
call  the  office  after  each  game 
in  which  he  hit  a  home  run. 
That  was  the  year  he  hit  54. 

One  Sunday  shortly  afterward 
the  telephone  rang  in  the  UP 
office  in  Chicago.  I  answered 
the  phone.  (The  New  York 
Yankees  were  playing  the 
White  Sox  that  day.) 

“This  is  Ruth,”  boomed  a 
bass  voice. 

I  waited,  a  bit  puzzled. 

“Low  one,  inside,”  he  added, 
and  hung  up. 

It  dawned  on  me  it  was  Babe 
Ruth,  and  that  it  was  up  to  me 
to  do  a  “sig^ner”  by  the  great 
man.  He  had  given  me  the  dope 
— in  three  words.  That  was  his 
description  of  how  he  hit  a 
homer  that  day.  I  wrote  500 
words. 

*  «  * 

The  Days  of  the  Extras 

I  LEFT  UP  in  1921  and  moved 
over  to  International  News 
Service.  I  had  liked  AP  and  UP 
but  I  loved  INS.  Still  do,  34 
years  later. 

Competition  between  the 
three  press  associations  was 
'  sharper,  less  friendly,  in  those 
days  than  it  is  today.  There  was 


no  radio,  no  TV,  and  people  got 
their  first  news  of  big  events 
from  the  daily  newspapers.  Put¬ 
ting  out  “extras”  was  routine 
with  metropolitan  newspapers. 

Telegraph  editors  on  newspa¬ 
pers  watched  to  see  which  serv¬ 
ice  was  a  minute  or  two  ahead 
—INS,  AP  or  UP. 

Press  association  offices  had 
code  words  for  the  opposition. 
For  example,  AP  was  “apathy,” 
INS  “jits”  and  UP  “zero”. 
Hardly  a  day  passed  that  “95” 
(rush)  messages  came  over  the 
wires  that  “jits”  had  this  story 
or  “apathy”  that  one. 

Reporters  weren’t  above  “filt- 
ing”  or  stealing  stories,  disguis¬ 
ing  them  by  means  of  a  quick 
re-write.  There  was  no  pack  re¬ 
porting,  no  collaboration  with 
the  opposition.  The  five-day 
week  was  unheard  of. 

Wire  filing  was  an  art.  The 
big  thing  in  filing  a  leased 
wire  was  to  get  the  right  story 
out  first  to  the  papers.  That 
required  keen  news  judgment. 


Before  the  Machine  Age 
Those  were  the  days  of  the 
“press  operators,”  the  world’s 
fastest  telegraphers.  They 
worked  for  the  press  associa¬ 
tions  and  could  “pour  it  on,” 
transmitting  100  words  a  min¬ 


ute  in  emergencies.  They  were 
adept  at  grabbing  off  “tips”  on 
what  rival  services  were  carry¬ 
ing. 

This  was  before  the  machine 
age. 

The  press  operators  utilized 
the  Phillips  code  in  their  Morse 
transmission.  They  called  that 
“cutting  it  up.”  When  they  sent 
in  dots  and  dashes  the  letters 
“Qm”  it  meant  quartermaster- 
general.  Xg  was  legislate,  Xoy 
extraordinary,  Xxm  cross  ex¬ 
amine,  and  so  forth. 

These  fine  operators  have 
long  since  disappeared.  But  I 
remember  the  good  one — such 
as  “Red”  Owens,  Jim  Godfrey, 
Roscoe  Johnson,  Art  Lyons, 
Matt  O’Keefe,  Walt  Taylor  and 
Bill  Brons. 

In  INS’  Chicago  office  I  be¬ 
came  bureau  manager,  supervis¬ 
ing  the  flling  of  seven  leased 
wires  which  fed  most  of  the 
country.  I  took  six  weeks  out 
to  cover  the  Herrin,  Ill.,  mas¬ 
sacre,  went  to  Kansas  City  to 
handle  the  Peggy  Beal  murder 
case  and  finally  was  ordered  by 
editor  Barry  Faris  to  report  to 
New  York. 

New  York — the  goal  of  al¬ 
most  all  newspaper  men!  I 
couldn’t  get  there  quick  enough. 

Copyright  195S  by  International  News 
Service. 

Next:  The  Big  ones. 


The  Fascination  of  Science 

for  the  adult,  the  teenager,  can  be  stimulated  by  daily 
and  weekly  news  of  science  in  every  field  and  by  science 
features  adding  to  the  knowledge  of  your  many  readers. 


N«ws  Report  .  .  .  day-by-doy 
covorago  of  dovolopmonit  and 
ditcovorioi  roportod  by  our  trained 
scientist-writera.  By  wire,  by  mail. 

Mtire  Storiet  By  Mail  .  .  .  predated 
copy  reaching  editors  prior  to  re¬ 
lease  dotes,  due  to  long-estab¬ 
lished  contacts  with  lop  scientists. 


Fotent  Stories  .  .  .  round-up  of 
most  newsworthy  patents  of 
week.  Mailed  each  Vfednesday. 


Feature  Story  .  .  .  800  words  .  .  . 
of  some  specific  scientific  achieve¬ 
ment.  Illustrated  with  print  or 
mat. 


New  Machines  and  Gadgets. 
Weekly  column  at  short  para¬ 
graphs  on  new  items  for  better 
living.  Illustrcrted. 

YOUR  HEALTH:  Here’s  Howl  Tri¬ 
weekly  column  covering  news  in 
medicine,  health  and  nutrition. 

Mop  of  the  Stars.  Monthly.  De¬ 
lightful  descriptive  copy  giving 
positions  and  background  stories 
of  stars  and  constellations.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  two  clear  semi-circular 
maps. 

Science  Shorts.  May  be  used  as 
short  editorial  articles  or  as  Bllers. 
42  sentences  of  varying  lengths 
in  each  weekly  mailing. 


Prices  keyed  to  editorial  budgets  of  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers.  Write  or  wire,  collect,  for  rates,  trial  services 
and/or  sample  releases. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 


1719  N  Street,  N.  W. 


Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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Women’s  Pages 

(Continued  from  poffe  14) 

week  and  thrown  the  fashion 
stories  out.  We  have  devoted 
the  entire  front  page  of  our 
woman’s  section  to  a  society 
story  and  thrown  everything 
else  out. 

The  thing  that  will  hold  the 
most  interest  for  the  most 
women  on  any  given  day  is  the 
thing  we  play.  And  we  play  it 
hard.  This  is  not  nobility.  It 
is  good  business.  The  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Daily  News  has 
gone  from  425,000  to  610,000, 
and  while  Mr.  Norlander  seems 
to  have  the  idea  that  some 
other  departments  of  the  pa¬ 
per  have  contributed  slightly 
to  that,  we  have  certainly  been 
a  part. 

And  it  will  interest  you  to 
know  that  this  sort  of  news- 
papering,  rather  than  creating 
emotional  outbursts  in  the 
woman’s  department,  has  built 
the  morale  of  our  staff  probably 
higher  than  that  on  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  country.  The 
women  know  that  if  they  come 
up  with  a  good  story  it  will  be 
smashed  across  the  woman’s 
pages  with  72  point  type,  with 
pictures,  precedes,  and  asterisks 
.  .  .  and  that  it  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  for  two  days  in  advance. 
It  has  built  the  healthiest  sort 
of  competition,  and  a  constant 
desire  to  be  good.  It  has  de¬ 
veloped  two  of  our  staff  mem¬ 
bers  into  syndicated  columnists, 
and  two  others  into  staff 
writers  for  national  magazines. 

Advertisers  Impressed 

And  this  sort  of  newspaper- 
ing  has  made  us  the  darling  of 
the  advertisers.  We  are  no 
longer  the  ladies  page  to  them 
.  .  .  the  place  where  the  frock 
patterns  and  the  household 
hints  give  “support”  to  their 
ads.  We  are  a  virile,  unpre¬ 
dictable  part  of  a  nickel’s 
worth  that  even  they  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  read  and  enjoy.  We 
are  traffic  through  their  ads. 

Like  everything  else  in  this 
world,  the  better  we  get  the 
better  we  get.  Reporters  on 
the  city  desk  who  once  thought 
the  sirens  of  an  ambulance 
were  the  call  of  journalism 
now  often  spend  their  free 
week-ends  working  on  stories 
they  submit  for  publication  on 
the  woman’s  pages.  The  tele¬ 
graph  desk  gives  us  woman’s 
stories  voluntarily  because  it 
knows  the  woman’s  pages  will 
exploit  them  as  well  as  the 
news  section  ever  could.  Even 
the  Washington  Bureau — won¬ 
der  of  all  wonders — ^now  sends 
in  stories  marked  for  the  at¬ 


tention  of  the  woman’s  page. 

We  do  not  wait  for  these 
things.  Every  morning  we 
check  the  wire  desk  and  the 
cable  desk  to  see  if  there  are 
stories  that  might  seiwe  the 
purpose  of  the  Woman’s  De¬ 
partment.  Particularly  we 
check  the  budget  of  the  Daily 
News  Foreign  Service. 

We  have  had  an  interesting 
experience  in  utilizing  the 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service, 
along  with  all  other  facilities 
of  the  editorial  department. 
The  Foreign  Service,  as  many 
of  you  know,  carries  a  great 
deal  of  prestige  with  it.  Pres¬ 
tige  and  the  ladies  pages  never 
slept  in  the  same  bed. 

Get  Prestige  Stories 

But  in  elevating  the  station 
of  our  woman’s  department  we 
became  fit,  so  to  speak,  to 
handle  prestige  stories.  And 
the  Foreign  Service  became  the 
primary  tool  with  which  we 
cut  the  ruffles  off  our  panties. 

If  a  story  in  the  Foreign 
Service  budget  was  of  prime 
importance  to  women  Stuffy 
Walters  gave  us  the  right  to 
take  it  and  exploit  it.  From 
that  we  developed  to  the  point 
where  our  staff  could  ask  for 
stories  —  such  as  the  Paris 
fashion  openings  and  the  social 
customs  of  England,  and  any¬ 
thing  else  American  women 
might  want  to  read. 

You,  as  managing  editors, 
might  consider  with  much 
profit  the  need  to  remove  your 
woman’s  pages  from  the  panty- 
waist  class.  Menus,  dress  pat¬ 
terns  and  platitudes  on  raising 
babies  aren’t  enough  any  more. 
There  must  be  entertainment; 
there  must  be  authoritative  in¬ 
formation;  there  must  be  a 
certain  amount  of  newspaper 
sophistication. 

The  third  reason  for  what 
success  we  have  had  is  pro¬ 
motion.  A  woman’s  department 
needs  promotion  more  than  any 
other  department  in  the  paper. 
A  woman’s  department  still 
must  shout  louder  than  any¬ 
body  else  to  be  heard.  We 
shout. 

Every  good  story  that  is 
coming  up  two  days  hence  has 
a  one  column  or  two  column 
plugger  in  the  woman’s  pages 
announcing  it.  A  carbon  of  the 
story  goes  to  the  Promotion 
Department  as  soon  as  it  is 
written.  If  the  story  is  ex¬ 
ceptional  it  is  submitted  to  the 
managing  editor  along  with  a 
plea  for  a  front  page  plug  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  it. 

Whenever  we  face  the  com¬ 
petitive  situation  with  the  op¬ 
position  papers  and  handle  the 
story  better  than  they  do,  we 


immediately  send  tearsheets  of 
our  paper  and  the  opposition  to 
the  advertising  dept.,  and  the 
circulation  dept.  When  our 
pages  come  out  with  a  story 
on  “Why  Women  Love  Liber- 
ace”  or  a  headline  saying 
“Uncle  Sam  May  Put  You  In 
Jail  If  you  Don’t  Pay  Social 
Security  Tax  on  Your  Maid” 
we  send  tearsheets  to  these  de¬ 
partment  heads  .  .  .  along  with 
the  tearsheets  of  the  opposition 
papers  which  on  that  day 
might  be  giving  instructions  on 
how  to  take  spots  out  of  a 
tablecloth. 

The.se  then  are  the  three  keys 
to  our  success.  Our  attitude, 
our  editing,  our  promotion. 

Offers  8  Suggestions 

Out  of  what  we  do  and  have 
done  on  the  Daily  News  are 
these  eight  specific  points  that 
may  be  of  value  to  you  in  mak¬ 
ing  sense  on  your  own  woman’s 
pages. 

1.  The  managing  editor,  once 
he  sets  out  to  make  a  man  out 
of  his  woman’s  dept.,  must  have 
some  intestinal  strength.  The 
bigge.st  story,  we  have  had  on 
our  woman’s  pages  in  at  least 
ten  years — the  selection  of  a 
Queen  of  Chicago  Society  — 
scared  the  daylights  out  of 
everybody  on  the  paper.  It 
frightened  even  those  in  our 
department  who  thought  of  it. 
Ev  Norlander,  saying  we  could 
always  .sell  apples  for  a  living 
if  we  had  to,  told  us  to  go 
ahead. 

2.  The  copy  desk,  or  who¬ 
ever  it  is  that  write  headlines 
for  the  woman’s  pages,  can  be 
the  key  to  your  success.  The 
woman’s  page  headlines  on  the 
normal  American  paper  are 
prissy,  or  a  pretty  platitude. 
This  is  because  they  are  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  woman’s  editor  who 
doesn’t  know  how  to  write  a 
headline,  or  are  relegated  by 
the  copy  desk  to  the  lousiest 
man  on  the  rim. 

The  headlines  on  woman’s 
pages  are  doing  damage  that 
is  considerably  more  serious 
than  most  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  realize.  These  headlines 
are  failing  to  rise  up  and  ex¬ 
ploit  the  particular  feature  ap¬ 
peal  and  cleverness  woman’s 
page  stories  have  —  and  thus 
are  losing  any  chance  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  cops  and  robbers 
on  page  one.  But  more  im¬ 
portantly,  woman’s  page  head¬ 
lines  are  smothering  their 
stories  to  death.  Platitudes 
labels,  and  flat,  uninspired 
heads  are  hiding  some  of  the 
most  delightful  reading  in 
American  newspapers. 

If  the  page  one  must  lure  its 
readers  by  shouting  with  72 


point  banners,  the  woman’s 
page  must  do  it  with  a  wink, 
or  a  flirtatious  smile,  or  the 
saucy  swirl  of  a  skirt. 

3.  Be  dramatic  in  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  woman’s  pages. 
There  is  no  law  that  says 
everything  must  be  two  col¬ 
umns  in  size.  There’s  no  law 
that  says  36  point  type  is  the 
largest  you  can  use.  In  the  last 
few  years  we  have  grown 
from  a  top  of  36  point  to  72 
point. 

4.  Keep  in  mind  that  you  are 
competing  for  attention  with 
television,  automobiles  and 
Confidential  magazine.  You  are 
also  competing  with  a  war  on 
page  one,  a  touchdown  on  the 
.sports  page,  and  a  stock 
market  rise  in  financial.  The 
woman’s  pages  must  stay  con¬ 
stantly  competitive  with  their 
own  paper. 

Make  Monday  Your  Friend 

5.  Make  Monday  your  dear¬ 
est  friend.  Like  old  Senator 
Borah,  who  always  held  his 
press  conference  on  Sunday 
afternoon  because  he  knew 
there  would  be  little  in  Mon¬ 
day’s  papers  to  compete  with 
him,  you  can  make  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  your  woman’s  pages 
by  always  having  a  good  story 
to  promote  on  Monday.  Save 
one,  assign  your  beauty  editor 
or  food  editor  to  write  one  .  .  . 

6.  If  you  are  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  an  afternoon  paper,  edit 
your  woman’s  pages  in  the 
light  of  television.  On  Monday 
night  you  have  I  Love  Lucy, 
Robert  Montgomery,  and  Studio 
One.  It’s  going  to  take  some 
pretty  goo<l  stories  and  some 
dramatic  headlines  to  pull  wom¬ 
en  away  from  those.  Coast — if 
coast  you  must — on  Wednesday 
night.  When  a  Pabst  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  prize  fight  is  the  best  thing 
on  the  air,  a  woman  reader  is 
not  too  hard  to  get. 

7.  Protect  the  prestige  of 
your  staff.  When  a  pretty  little 
college  graduate  asks  for  a  job 
in  the  woman’s  department  be¬ 
cause  her  journalism  professor 
told  her  that  was  the  best 
backdoor  to  the  city  desk,  tell 
her  in  a  voice  loud  enough  for 
all  to  hear  that  after  she  has 
served  an  apprenticeship  in 
some  news  room  you  will  con¬ 
sider  her  for  a  woman’s  de¬ 
partment  job. 

8.  And  finally,  give  up  some 
of  the  inhibitions  you  have  al¬ 
ways  had  about  woman’s  pages. 
Dare  to  be  a  little  irreverant 
once  in  a  while.  ’The  woman 
readers  of  your  paper  are 
probably  more  sophisticated 
than  the  man  readers.  You’d 
be  surprised  at  what  you  can 
get  by  with. 
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United  Press 
Promotes 
Green,  Litfin 

Fred  J.  Green  was  appointed 
assistant  general  business  man¬ 
ager  of  United  Press  this  week. 

Succeeding  him  as  Pacific  di¬ 
vision  manager,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Francisco,  is 
Richard  A.  Litfin,  division  busi¬ 
ness  manager  for  the  past  15 
months. 

The  appointments  were  made 
by  Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 
president. 


Green  LiHin 


Mr.  Green  will  move  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York 
early  in  January.  He  joined 
United  Press  immediately  after 
World  War  II. 

He  w’as  named  Pacific  di¬ 
vision  manager  in  September  of 
1954,  and  had  been  division 
commercial  manager  for  the 
previous  two  years. 

He  began  news  work  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  later  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  He  published  his 
own  newspaper  at  Roseville, 
Calif.,  before  the  war,  and  en¬ 
tered  naval  service  the  day  war 
was  declared.  During  the  final 
two  years  he  was  Navy  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Joint  Staff  Plan¬ 
ners,  the  strategic  war  plans 
committee  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  He  held  the  rank  of  com¬ 
mander. 

Mr.  Litfin  grew-  up  in  the 
newspaper  business.  His  father 
published  The  Dalles  (Ore.) 
Chronicle.  Mr.  Litfin  was  a 
Navy  flier  and  deck  officer 
during  World  War  II  and 
joined  the  UP  at  Olympia, 
Wash,  as  a  newsman. 

Later  transferring  to  the 
business  department,  he  was 
stationed  in  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  and  Seattle  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  representative.  In  August 
of  1952  he  returned  to  San 
Francisco  as  business  repre¬ 
sentative  and  was  named  Pacific 
division  business  manager  in 
October  of  1954. 


Soviet  Press 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Are  American  editors  and 
people  right  in  thinking  that 
Pravda  sets  the  line  for  the 
entire  Soviet  press? 

Pravda  “reflects  the  line  of 
the  Party.” 

Some  think  that  top  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Communist  Party 
read  and  approve  every  article 
in  Pravda.  This  is  not  true.  Of 
course  Pravda  reflects  the  line 
of  the  Party  as  the  Daily 
Herald  in  London  reflects  the 
Labor  Party  line.  The  editor  of 
the  Daily  Herald  doesn’t  ask 
Atlee  every  day  what  stories 
he  should  print. 

Where  does  the  control  of 
editorial  policy  rest? 

In  his  Editorial  Board.  These 
are  all  Communists  and  Party 
members  and  full-time  em¬ 
ployes  of  Pravda.  But  among 
their  subordinates — among  the 
literary  workers  and  reporters 
and  commentators  under  them 
—  there  are  many  who  are  not 
Party  members.  The  Editorial 
Board  is  now  headed  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party.  (The 
Central  Committee  is  in  theory 
the  governing  body  of  the  Par¬ 
ty  and  thus,  in  effect,  the  gov¬ 
erning  body  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  Pre.sidium  is  an  organ  of 
the  Central  Committee,  a  kind 
of  an  executive  committee  or 
Board  of  Directors.) 

She.pilov  Moves  Up 

Who  is  the  editor  of  Pravda? 

Recently,  the  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  who  has 
been  Pravda’s  editor  has  been 
Comrade  Shepilov.  (Shepilov  is 
secretary  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  and  thus  very  high  in  a 
recent  alignment  of  top  per¬ 
sonnel.)  Since  1947,  Mr.  Shepi¬ 
lov  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Editorial  Board  and  has  been 
chief  of  Pravda’s  Department 
of  Propaganda.  After  five  years 
on  the  Board  in  1952,  he  be¬ 
came  editor.  Whoever  the  edi¬ 
tor  may  be,  he  must  maintain 
a  close  contact  with  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee,  he  must  be 
au  courant,  so  to  speak,  and  he 
must  follow  the  policy  of  the 
Central  Committee. 

Does  Pravda  operate  at  a 
profit  ? 

Pravda  is  very  profitable.  In 
its  plant  are  printed  20  maga¬ 
zines.  Pravda  is  that  kind  of 
firm  or  corporation,  but  most 
of  the  profit  comes  from  the 
circulation  of  the  newspaper 
Pravda.  The  State  prohibits 
any  rise  in  price. 

Pravda  has  5,000  employes. 
It  owns  apartment  houses,  a 


sanatorium,  a  secondary  school 
of  advanced  type,  a  school  to 
train  printers,  a  Palace  of 
Culture,  etc.  etc.  And  still  there 
is  much  profit  left  for  the  state 
budget. 

When  Mr.  Benton  que.«tioned 
the  “Spirit  of  Geneva”  as  in¬ 
terpreted  in  the  Russian  press 
at  the  height  of  the  second 
Geneva  Conference,  Mr.  Zhukov 
pointed  out  that  Pravda  was 
then  giving  a  quarter  of  its 
space  to  the  conference.  He 
claimed  that  Secretai-y  Dulles 
was  getting  his  share. 

The  Tass  Operation 

(From  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Palgunov,  managing  director  of 
Tass  Agency.) 

The  first  Russian  wire  agen¬ 
cy  existed  from  1884  to  1902. 
The  second,  a  St.  Petersburg 
agency,  ran  from  1904  to  1917. 
Neither  could  develop  enough 
business  in  Russia  to  provide 
the  needed  vitality,  and  this 
was  a  maior  problem  second 
only  to  the  world  monopoly 
(Reuters,  Agence  Havas  and 
Wolfe)  with  which  they  were 
trying  to  compete. 

In  Czarist  Russia  there  were 
only  100  or  so  dailies,  with  a 
total  circulation  of  two  and 
one-half  million.  Today  there 
are  over  7.000  newspapers,  500 
of  them  dailies  with  a  total 
circulation  of  between  43  and 
47  million. 

Tass  “in  its  present  form” 
arose  in  1925,  succeeding  an 
agency  called  Rosta,  which  op¬ 
erated  from  1919  to  1925. 

Before  joining  Tass  in  1929. 
Mr.  Palgunov  was  editor  of  a 
newsnaper  called  the'  Northern 
Worker,  and  of  another  called 
the  Russian  Pravda.  He  said  ne 
fought  with  Tass  before  he 
joined  it. 

Prior  to  1935,  there  were  five 
internal  wire  agencies,  operat¬ 
ing  within  the  USSR  itself.  In 
1935  the.se  five  agencies  were 
put  together  under  what  is  now 
known  as  Tass.  In  1943,  Mr. 
Palgunov  became  director. 
Each  of  the  15  Republics  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Federated  Re¬ 
public  seiwed  by  Tass  now  has 
its  own  wire  service.  These  15 
are  both  feeder  .services  and 
subordinate  services  to  the 
main  Tass  service. 

Tass  averages  1,077,000 
words  daily  from  its  40  foreign 
correspondents. 

Mr.  Palgunov  says  the  AP 
budget  is  bigger  than  his,  but 
that  Agence  France’s  budget  is 
two  and  a  half  times  less.  He 
says  that  his  budget  is  struc¬ 
turally  similar  to  the  French 
budget,  but  that,  “Agence 
France  gets  a  government  sub¬ 
sidy  and  we  don’t.” 


Tass  operates  on  the  fees 
which  it  receives  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian  newspapers.  Pravda  pays 
the  same  fee,  however,  as  Iz- 
vestia.  Some  of  Tass*  fees  are 
as  low  as  4  rubles  and  80  ko¬ 
peks  weekly,  for  papers  coming 
out  only  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  (This  is  about  $1  at  the 
arbitrary  rate  of  exchange 
which  pi-evails,  but  in  fact 
about  a  quarter.)  These  are  the 
small  papers  and  some  4,000  of 
them  get  the  Tass  service  by 
radio.  Tass  owns  its  own  trans¬ 
mitting  station.  They  broadcast 
at  a  rate  of  only  21  words  a 
minute,  slow  enough  so  that 
the  papers  can  take  the  trans¬ 
mission  down  in  longhand. 

Tass  every  day  sends  to  the 
Russian  press  40,000  words  of 
domestic  material,  and  20,000 
words  of  foreign.  But  a  4-page 
newspaper  can  only  print  16,- 
000  words.  Therefore,  the  edi¬ 
tors  must  choose  and  select 
what  they  want  from  the  60,- 
000.  He  flatly  denies  there  is 
any  direction  from  Tass  as  to 
what  the  papers  should  select. 
He  further  emphasizes  that 
Tass  sends  out  no  columns, 
and  no  editorials.  Mr.  Palgu¬ 
nov  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  any  Russian  editor  could 
edit  his  paper  without  printing 
one  single  word  from  Tass  — 
if  this  is  his  desire  —  though, 
of  course,  he  hastens  to  add, 
this  is  impossible  because  with¬ 
out  the  Tass  service  the  editor 
wouldn’t  have  any  domestic  or 
international  news  at  all. 

Tass  news  comes  from  three 
sources,  Mr.  Palgunov  says:  1) 
its  40  foreign  correspondents 
with  a  total  of  200  employes 
overseas,  2)  its  exchange  serv¬ 
ices  with  the  AP,  UP  and  other 
world  telegraph  agencies,  3) 
800  domestic  correspondents. 

When  Mr.  Benton  called  at¬ 
tention  to  identical  headlines 
and  pictures  and  similarity  in 
makeup  of  several  papers 
chosen  at  random,  Mr.  Palgu¬ 
nov  showed  some  discomfiture. 
He  had  been  insisting  that 
such  standardization  of  news 
treatment  wa.s  purely  coinci¬ 
dental. 

Such  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
of  editors  is  manifestly  mathe¬ 
matically  impossible,  in  Mr. 
Benton’s  view.  If  Tass  doesn’t 
send  out  such  material  with 
instructions  to  editors,  then 
they  come  from  somewhere. 

He  thought  Mr.  Gubin  put 
the  matter  pretty  well,  the 
next  day,  when  he  said,  “With 
experience  the  editors  learn 
how  it  should  be  done.” 

The  Soviet  editors,  interposed 
Mr.  Benton,  are  so  highly 
trained  that  they  don’t  have 
to  be  told  everything. 
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^Red^  Motley 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


lowed  the  lines  of  Motley  editor¬ 
ial  strategy  on  Parade. 

“Parade  is  not  a  magazine  but 
a  part  of  a  newspaper  and  we 
sell  it  that  way,”  he  said.  “It’s 
true  they  must  buy  all  our  mar¬ 
kets  and  not  just  piecemeal. 
Today  we  sell  as  51  individual 
markets.  Sale.«men  are  trained  to 
sell  the  size  and  purchasing 
power  of  each  one  individually 
and  also  the  excellence  and  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  newspaper  that 
carries  Parade  in  that  market. 

“Pre-war  philosophy  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  advertisers  was  to  reach 
dominance  and  saturation  in  the 
biggest  markets — called  ‘carload 
markets,’  ”  he  continued.  “After 
the  war  when  it  became  appar¬ 
ent  that  volume  was  the  answer 
to  success  in  business,  adver¬ 
tisers  found  that  while  volume 
could  be  expanded  in  the  biggest 
markets  due  to  increased  popu¬ 
lation  and  re-distribution  of 
wealth,  they  could  not  hope  for 
a  really  big  increase  unless  they 
pay  attention  to  markets  of  less 
than  500,000  population,  where 
shipments  may  be  in  half-car¬ 
load  lots.” 

Mr.  Motley  said  that  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  leading  regional 
markets  showed  increased  popu¬ 
lation,  increased  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  and  in  many  instances 
higher  per  capita  expenditures 
for  food  and  drugs  and  other 
commodities  than  in  big  mar¬ 
kets.  They  found,  too,  that  an 
advertiser’s  dollar  met  less  in¬ 
tense  competition  for  reader’s 
attention,  his  dollar  worked 
harder  and  accomplished  more 
productionwise  in  these  region¬ 
al  markets. 

“Increased  artvertising  expen¬ 
diture  in  these  markets  did  not 
reduce  appropriations  in  the  big 
cities  but  did  result  in  an  over¬ 
all  advertising  experience  which 
helped  increase  the  volume  of 


sales  our  economy  is  now  enjoy¬ 
ing,”  said  Mr.  Motley. 

Parade’s  chief  marshal  said 
he  had  no  crystal  ball  but  he 
predicted  advertising  will  in¬ 
crease,  with  some  ups  and 
downs.  He  said  that  even  today 
in  a  boom  market  there  are 
segments  of  the  economy  not 
doing  so  well  and  some  com¬ 
panies  in  booming  industries  are 
not  making  progress. 

“I’m  betting  on  expansion  be¬ 
cause  I’m  betting  on  American 
ingenuity  to  drive  ahead  to  con¬ 
tinuing  increased  productivity,” 
he  declared  with  an  optimistic 
ring  to  his  voice.  “If  industry 
continues  to  become  more  pro¬ 
ductive  I  don’t  see  why  we  can’t 
increase  population  and  also  in¬ 
crease  the  standard  of  living  for 
all  segments  of  that  population.” 

In  that  connection,  he  remark¬ 
ed  that  Parade  spent  more  than 
$1,000,000  in  1949  to  modernize 
its  Philadelphia  printing  plant 
and  each  year  since  has  spent 
substantial  amounts  there  to 
make  it  more  productive,  more 
efficient,  more  economical. 

“We  must  face  up  to  the  fact 
of  increased  cost  of  materials 
and  labor  and  spend  money 
wisely  to  continue  increasing 
productivity,  in  order  not  to 
price  ourselves  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,”  he  explained. 

ROP  Color 

Mr.  Motley  believes  there 
will  be  an  expansion  of  ROP 
color  adverti.sing  and  an  im¬ 
provement  in  quality  and  that  it 
will  become  more  reasonable  in 
cost.  As  color  is  a  good  sales 
tool,  he  anticipates  it  will  be 
used  more  and  more  through 
the  week  and  not  at  the  expense 
of  Sunday. 

“I  base  that  feeling  on  the 
historical  view  that  when  some¬ 
thing  good  comes  into  the  mar¬ 
ket,  it  never  displaces  some¬ 
thing  equally  good  but  only  dis¬ 
places  what  is  old-fashioned, 
out-moded  and  ineffective,”  said 
Mr.  Motley.  “A  word  of  caution. 


Best  Wishes  for 
Christmas 
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Publishers  tend  to  sell  in  over- 
enthusiastic  manner  the  new 
thing  and  color  is  new  in  the 
newspaper  field  but  for  every 
advertiser  it  is  not  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  black  and  white. 

“The  tendency  to  sell  color 
for  color’s  sake  can  create  com¬ 
plications  for  lack  of  color  avail¬ 
ability  and  because  magazines 
have  found  that  if  too  much 
color  is  used  it  loses  its  effec¬ 
tiveness.” 

A  special  issue  on  “Parade 
Visits  Russia”  came  out  Nov.  27 
with  complete  firsthand  report 
on  a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
by  Jess  Gorkin,  editor  of  Par¬ 
ade.  The  articles  were  amply 
illustrated  with  pictures  made 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Newest  Recruit 

Newest  of  newspaper  dis¬ 
tributors  of  Parade  on  Jan.  8 
will  be  the  Fargo  (N.  D.) 
Forum,  giving  the  magazine  51 
newspapers  in  43  exclusive  mar¬ 
kets. 

Award-winning  Parade  pro¬ 
vides  an  extra  plus  for  its  dis¬ 
tributing  newspapers  by  sup¬ 
plying  them  with  promotional 
material  each  week,  showing 
how  the  newspapers  can  best 
take  advantage  of  the  next 
issue  of  Parade  in  their  editorial, 
advertising  and  promotion  de¬ 
partments. 

Within  the  last  month,  a 
special  animated  television  trail¬ 
er  bearing  the  newspapers’  own 
logotypes  was  begun  to  tie  in 
with  still  slides  illustrating  im¬ 
portant  Parade  stories  or  fea¬ 
tures.  Parade  has  promoted,  too, 
the  use  of  banners  on  comic  sec¬ 
tions  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
Sunday  magazine. 

Russian  Cereal 

In  promotion  of  the  recent 
highly  successful  issue  on  Rus¬ 
sia,  newspaper  executives  were 
sent  boxes  of  Rus.sian  cereal — 
Red  cornflakes,  so  to  speak — to 
call  the  magazine  to  their  at¬ 
tention. 

Bulletins  are  sent  to  adver¬ 
tising  staffs  giving  details  of 
upcoming  advertising  in  Parade 
so  local  tie-in  advertising  may 
be  sold. 

Effort  is  made  to  keep  Parade 
in  close  touch  with  the  publish¬ 
ers,  editorial  departments  and 
advertising  departments  of  dis¬ 
tributing  newspapers.  Sugges¬ 
tions  are  sought  from  them  for 
stories  on  local  subjects  that 
might  be  nationally  interesting. 
Editorial  staff  writers  usually 
are  sent  on  such  assignments. 

“Red”  Motley  enters  his 
second  decade  as  Parade  leader 
with  a  firm  determination  to 
accelerate  and  continue  its 
stellar  ascension  in  circulation, 
advertising  and  service  to  read¬ 
ers  of  Sunday  newspapers. 
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Suydam  Dies; 
Dulles’  Aide 
Last  2  Years 

Washington 

Henry  Suydam,  international¬ 
ly  known  journalist  and  gov¬ 
ernment  publicist,  died  Dec.  11 
following  a  heart  attack  at  his 
home.  He  was  64. 

He  had  been  press  officer  for 
the  State  Department  since  Oc¬ 
tober,  1953. 

•  Of  the  numerous  government 
assignments  he  had  filled  one 
of  the  most  interesting  was  his 
work  as  special  press  assistant 
to  the  Attorney  General,  on  de¬ 
tail  to  the  FBI  to  de-glamorize 
such  public  enemies  as  John 
Dillinger  and  Baby  Face  Floyd. 
Sociologists  and  penologists  had 
agreed  with  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
that  gangsters  were  getting  the 
best  of  the  publicity  in  the 
never-ending  game  of  oops  and 
robbers  and  that  a  buildup  of 
law  enforcement  credit  was  in¬ 
dicated. 

As  State’s  chief  press  officer, 
Mr.  Suydam  went  with  Secre¬ 
tary  John  Foster  Dulles  to  many 
international  conferences  in¬ 
cluding  the  Berlin  meetings  in 
1954,  the  Manila  SETO  ses¬ 
sions,  and  the  Geneva  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Foreign  Ministers  this 
Fall. 

Mr.  Suydam  was  born  in 
Brooklyn  and  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  following 
his  graduation  from  Princeton 
University.  He  was  a  combat 
correspondent  in  World  War  I 
before  entry  of  the  United 
States.  In  1917  he  left  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  to  represent 
this  country  on  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information  at  Lon¬ 
don  and  The  Hague. 

His  first  tour  of  duty  in  the 
State  Department  press  office 
was  by  appointment  by  Charles 
Evans  Hughes.  He  was  assigned 
as  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the 
Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armaments  which  met  here 
Nov.  12,  1921. 

After  the  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference,  Mr.  Suydam  returned 
to  the  Eagle,  remained  12  years 
and  then  took  the  FBI  appoint¬ 
ment. 

His  connection  with  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.J.)  News  began  in  1937 
as  an  editorial  writer.  He  was 
on  leave  of  absence  to  serve 
Secretary  Dulles  in  the  State 
Department. 

Mrs.  Suydam  died  in  October 
1953.  A  son,  Henry  Suydam 
Jr.,  is  chief  of  the  Dallas  bu¬ 
reau  of  Life  magazine. 
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classified  section 

L  Benefit  from  our  Vos#  Nowspcqsor  Audlanco 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Arbitration 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

Among  those  urging  a  “yes” 
vote  “to  continue  a  consistent, 
fair  policy  for  handling  these 
cases  rather  than  have  a  rat- 
race  every  time  such  an  issue 
appears”  were  Joseph  P.  Mur¬ 
phy,  president  of  the  New  York 
Guild,  and  Arthur  Rosenstock, 
international  vicepresident  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild. 

George  McNickle,  Times  unit 
chairman,  and  A.  H.  Raskin, 
vicechairman,  recommended  a 
“no”  vote  “to  restore  freedom 
to  support  or  not  support  each 
case  on  its  own  merits.” 

Potoker  Comments 
’  Formal  comment  on  Justice 
Benvenga’s  ruling  came  from 
M.  Michael  Potoker,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Guild.  He 
,  stated : 

1  “The  decree  in  this  case  de¬ 
feats  the  very  purpose  of  hav¬ 
ing  an  arbitration  clause  in  the 
contract.  It  is  more  than  ironic 
that  The  New  York  Times, 
which  at  one  time  fought  to 
have  the  arbitration  princiole 
1  and  practice  generally  accepted, 

I  should  now  have  taken  this  stej) 

I  against  arbitration. 

“The  judge  in  this  case  ruled 
that  the  Newspaper  Guild  may 
not  submit  a  discharge  case  to 
arbitration  because  the  Times 
^  unit  voted  in  a  referendum 
against  arbitration  and  that 
decision  is  binding  on  the  local. 
This  is  another  way  of  saying 
that,  although  it  is  the  Guild 
local  which  has  a  contract  with 
The  Times,  a  section  of  that 
local  can  overrule  the  Guild.” 

Guild  Policy  Restated 

Ellis  T.  Baker,  ANG  director 
of  information,  said  a  refer¬ 
ence  in  an  E  &  P  story,  Nov. 

I  2fi,  to  the  policy  adopted  at  the 

;  195.0  convention  was  incorrect. 

I  It  did  not,  he  said,  advise  locals 

■  they  “need  not”  resist  “Fifth 

Amendment”  case  dismissals. 

I  The  convention,  Mr.  Baker 
explained,  recommended  that 
guild  locals  “need  not  resist” 
the  dismissal  of  an  employe 
who  admits,  or  is  convicted  of, 
membership  in  the  Communist 
Party  within  the  six  months 
preceding  his  dismissal. 

The  convention  also  reaf¬ 
firmed  a  1954  recommendation 
that  locals  “resist  by  every 
means  possible”  the  dismissal 
or  discipline  of  employes  for 
invoking  the  protection  of  Ihe 
Bill  of  Rights.  This  policy  was 
also  reaffirmed  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Executive  Board  when, 
in  November,  it  rejected  a  New 
York  request  for  a  national 
i  referendum  on  the  question  of 

I 


resisting  the  dismissal  of  per¬ 
sons  who  invoke  the  Fifth 
Amendment  with  respect  to 
past  affiliation  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party. 


Shop  Talk  j 

(Continued  from  page  72)  j 

of  the  President’s  neck  as  he 
waits  for  the  next  question  to  j 
be  asked.” 

Mr.  Lawrence  concluded  that 
“the  facts  can  and  should  be 
given  to  the  people,  and  there 
are  many  ways  to  do  it.  .  .  . 
The  strain  imposed  on  a  Presi¬ 
dent  to  do  things  really  not  re¬ 
quired  of  him  is  what  makes 
the  office  today  a  superhuman 
job.” 

*  *  * 

We  doubt  that  this  triumvir¬ 
ate  will  be  disputed  by  other 
Washington  reporters  in  the 
basic  contention  that  written 
questions  and  answers  should 
be  used  as  an  alternative  to  the 
press  conference  in  the  event 
of  the  President’s  inability  to 
meet  with  reporters. 

However,  we  think  there  will 
be  varying  views  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  press  corps  about  elimi¬ 
nating  press  conferences  com¬ 
pletely.  This  is  a  relatively 
new  view,  we  think,  and  con¬ 
siderably  at  variance  with  what 
we  have  always  believed  to  be 
majority  opinion  of  U.S.  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  with  respect 
to  the  value  and  necessity  of 
these  conferences.  We  never 
thought  of  the  conferences  as 
involving  freedom  of  the  press 
and  we  don’t  know  anyone  who 
has. 

E  &  P  has  always  considered 
them  to  be  a  neces.sary  and,  we 
hoped,  rather  permanent  fixture 
in  the  White  House  because  of 
their  informational  value  to  the 
people. 

Two  weeks  ago  E  &  P  wired 
Jim  Hagerty  asking  about  the 
possibility  of  renewing  Presi¬ 
dential  press  conferences  and 
whether  there  would  be  any  re¬ 
strictions  or  limitations  im¬ 
posed.  We  received  no  reply. 

• 

Surprise! 

Washington 
Washington  news  desks 
had  a  story  “telegraphed” 
for  them,  in  a  mimeographed 
handout  which  reached  them 
Wednesday,  advising  that 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver 
would  announce  his  inten¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the 
Presidential  nomination  at 
a  Thursday  press  conference. 
The  message  was  on  the 
letterhead  “Kefauver  for 
President  Club.” 


Netoepaper  Brokere 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  SS  Year  Suecesiful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Coarteous,  confidential  iwraonal- 
Ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bouaht  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daiiy  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 

SPECIALIZING  in  sound  midwest 
1  'newspapers.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Estabiished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
' _ and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

j  JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 

Western  Newspapers. 
lOlSO  Culver  Blvd.,  C^ver  City,  Cal. 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  8182,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

CONTINUING  SERVICE 
The  sale  of  a  newspaper  property 
doesn’t  end  our  obligation.  We  stand 
ready  to  and  often  do  advise  and  aid 
our  buyers  over  the  rough  six>ts  until 
they  are  comfortably  on  the  way  to 
success.  Our  experience  can  benefit  you 
in  the  California-Arizona  area. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

I  sg.*!?  Orange  St.  Riverside.  California 


EXPERT  tax  and  management  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  sale  of  weeklies,  dailies. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY. 
601  Georgia  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  At¬ 
lanta^ _ 


it  it  PERSONAL  Service  backed  by  80 
years'  exiterience  in  the  West.  Stypes, 
Rountree  &  Co.,  625  Market  St..  San 
Francisco  5,  California. 


Netoepaper  Appraiser  a 

NEWSPAPER  VALUA'nONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publications  For  Sale 


NEW  FREE  Bulletin  at  excellent 
western  newspaper  buys  now  ready. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  A  Associates,  4958  Mel¬ 
rose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  California. 


★  ★  ★  CAUFORNIA  DAILY 
SMALL  hut  profitable.  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  813,000  cash  will  handle.  Own¬ 
er  needs  fa.Ht  action. 

STYPES.  ROUNTREE  &  CO. 

625  Market  St..  San  Francisco 


DAILIES 

West  $63,000  down  $33,000 
East  $125,000  down  $80,000 
South  $250,000  down  29%. 

West  $129,000  down  29%. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
4958  Melrose  Av.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 
Bo.x  575 _ Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

OFFSET  weekly  with  plant  in  Flori¬ 
da’s  fastest  growing  city.  Adv.  gross 
$40,000.  Good  net.  Total  price  $40,000 
cash.  Town  News,  Drawer  2046,  Pom- 
pano  Beach,  Florida. _ 

★  ★  ★  CALIFORNIA  CHAIN 
$30,000  cash  will  handle  group  of  three 
thriving  weeklies  in  fast-growing  area. 

STYPES.  ROUNTREE  &  CO. 

625  Market  St..  San  Francisco 
ILUNOIS  WEEKLY.  $.30,000  GROSS 
class,  exclusive  in  town  of  1,600  popu¬ 
lation,  fine  plant.  Price  $28,000  on 
terms.  Bailey-Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Nor- 
ton,  Kansas. _ 

★  ★  ★  DAILY  AND  WEEKLY 
Northern  California.  Both  go  for  $200, 
000.  Good  terras  for  responsible  man. 
Good  equipment.  No  opposition. 

STYPES.  ROUNTREE  &  CO. 

625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Puhlieations  For  Sale 


CHART  AREA  #2  (South  Half) 
THIS  16-page  weekly  is  for  the  man 
who  wants  the  best.  Well-equipped : 
grosses  about  $50.000 ;  located  in 
tlooming  6,000  town  in  rich  farm 
county.  Priced  at  about  grosa  with 
substantial  down  payment ;  a  splendid 
property  1  Write  fully,  please.  The 
DIAL  Agency.  640  W.  Willis,  Detroit 
1,  Mich. 


Publications  Wanted 


TWO  SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHERS 
with  ample  resources,  now  operating 
separate  properties,  wish  to  acquire 
successful  daily  newspaiter  in  $1,500,- 
000  to  $8,000,000  gross  class.  Espe¬ 
cially  Interested  in  western  or  mid- 
weatem  property  in  expanding  market. 
We  are  community  building  operators 
who  will  uphold  highest  traditions  of 
any  nawapai>er.  Corresimndence  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  6027,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


CHOICE  COASTAL  WEEKLY 
OWNERS  OPPORTUNITY  to  enter 
larger  field  makes  profitable  weekly 
available  with  down  payment  only 
$15,000. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Street  Riverside.  Calif. 

“LOS  ANGELES  PUBUSHER  of  4 
industrial  publications  desires  associ¬ 
ate.  Feeling  tired  and  wants  to  live 
to  enjoy  his  earlier  efforts.  Minority 
interest  available  with  full  protection. 
Must  be  experienced  and  responsible. 
Wr’te  Box  5209.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WILL  LEASE  to  qualified  iierson, 
front  office  of  last  growing  weekly 
in  prost>erous  community,  chart  area 
6.  Desirable  m;>r.-wife  setup.  $1,000 
performance  bond  only  investment  re¬ 
quired.  Box  5221,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities  Wanted 


ABILITY 

plus 

I  CAPITAL 

i  EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Manager 

I  seeks  greater  opportunity  where  he 
can  purchase  an  interest  with  work¬ 
ing  agreement  in  small  daily  or  ex¬ 
clusive  county  seat  weekly.  1  can  sell 
it  and  handle  the  business  end  if  you 
can  do  the  editorial  side.  Civic  worker 
family  man.  Box  6238,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


National  Advertising  Space 


Test  SANDERS  ABC  3 
Avon  Herald  News  —  Nunda  News 
Livingston  County  Leader 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 

MOVING 

DISMANTLING 
661  W.  22nd  St.,  Now  York  11.  N.  Y. 
_ Phone  ORegon  5-7760 _ 

UPECO,  INC. 

SPECTAUZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTLED  •  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Avo., 

_ Lyndhurst,  N.  J. _ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  OO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  8-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co 
DISMANTLING 
MOVING 
ERECTING 

W*  offer  a  complete  “Turn  Key’’  jofc 
Anywhere 

F.O.  Box  Z77  New  Orleans  9,  Louisians 
Phone  Bywater  7684 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino- 
tyi>e-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maya- 
sine  racks  81  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clyboum,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 


UNO..  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
mats  ^ught  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  immediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga¬ 
zines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand 
M.  Carbone,  617  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 


VANDERCOOE  Proof  Press  No.  826, 
Serial  Number  over  6100.  Box  4918. 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PRACTICALLY  NEW  8  ft.  Hamilton 
All  Steel  newspaper  stone  with  galley 
storage ;  Hamilton  Steel  48-drawer  cut 
cost  type  cabinets.  Printcraft  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  277  Broadway,  New  York 
City. _ 

UNOTYPES,  Models  6,  8  (30  or  42 
em),  31  and  29  with  quadder.  Inter¬ 
type,  Mod.  B3SM,  42  em,  elec.  All  in 
A-1  condition.  Lino  and  intertype 
mags.,  new  or  used.  Exc.  lino  and  lud- 
low  mats,  late  faces.  Write  for  price 
list.  6  and  8  ft.  Steel  stones  with 
galleys  and  overhead  slug  rack.  Mid¬ 
west  Matrix  Mart.  Inc.  633  Plymouth 
Ct.,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. _ 

THE  NATION’S  Newspaper  Forms 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspa¬ 
per  Turtles— $76.50  to  $88.50.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company, 
P.O.  Box  660,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
—World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotes  Each  Consecutive 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  tiines  O  454  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  50$;  2  U  55«: 
1  9  65$.  Add  154  for  Box  Service. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  904  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  954;  2  times  9  $1.00; 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Composing  Room 


USED  Composing  Elquipment.  Lud- 
lows,  Elrods,  Intertypc-Mats  and  Mag¬ 
azines.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  Write 
for  list.  Foster  Printing  Equipment 
Company. 

13th  &  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Mail  Room 


THREE  (nJRTIS  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 
feeder  mechanisms  (pushers)  to  be 
used  In  conjunction  with  Parker- 
Signode  tying  machines.  Excellent 
condition.  R.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Miami 
Herald,  Miami,  Fla. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Line* 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 

$300 

282 

260 

215 

205 

190 

170 

141 

145 

125 

115 

110 

100 

70 

95 

85 

75 

65 

60 

35 

55 

48 

43 

40 

36 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


THREE 

24  PAGE  TUBULAR  PRESSES 

with  Vacuum  Stereo  Equipment 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL.  6-3607 


DUPLEX  Combination  and  %  page 
folder  to  trade  for  regular  %  page 
folder.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903, 
Boise.  Idaho. 


Newsprint 


CANADIAN  and  AMERICAN  News¬ 
print.  All  size  rolls.  For  Immediate 
delivery  and  Deferred  Shipments  direct 
from  mills  at  attractive  prices. 

BURLINGTON 
PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

I.IO  E.  35  St.,  NYC  MU  .V8.564 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

For  Your  Newsprint  Needs 

Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  size. 
Prompt  —  or  —  Deferred  Shipments. 

BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  NYC,  NY  MU.  6-6960 

ALL  Roll  sizes.  Standard  White.  Dec. 
to  June  shipments.  Bunge  Pulp  ft  Pa¬ 
per.  46  W.  46  St.,  NY  JU  2-4830. 

EUROPEAN  and  DOMES’HC 
Newsprint 
ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 
t27  2nd  Ave..  N.Y.  MU  6-6960 


16-PACE  Tubular  Presses  with  vacuum 
stereo  equipment,  each  has  and 

14  folders. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


BOX  903 


BOISE.  IDAHO 


Used  Presses 

ie  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOS?S 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or 
which  may  be  available  soon,  for 
newspapers  of  all  sizes. 

A  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  (CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


NEWSPRINT: 

AVAILABLE  FOR  SHIPMENT  1956 

S.  B.  BEHRENS  &  COMPANY 

226  Lafayette  St.  N.  Y.  12  WA  5-8911 
ESTABUSHED  1932 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard 
32  lb.  rolls  or  sheets.  Your  size. 
Prompt  delivery.  Brookman  Paper,  5,5,5 
Westchester  Ave.,  N.Y.  MOtthaven 
5-6022. 

Press  Room 

16-32  PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 

SINGLE  WIDTH:  22%"  cutoff:  new 
60  HP,  AC  Motor  drive.  Combination 
%  and  %  folder. 

Can  be  inspected  in  operation  at 
MATTIA  PRESS.  Belleville.  N.  J. 

BEING  REPLACED  BY 
NEW  HOE  PRINTMASTER 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  6-3507 

DUPLEX  MODEL  QQ  flat  bed  news¬ 
paper  press.  8  pages.  Prints  both 
directions.  Folder  for  half,  quarter 
or  tabloid.  10  HP  Westinghouse  drive. 
Press  has  been  carefully  treated  and 
well  maintained.  In  use  by  daily  now 
installing  rotary  press.  Can  be  seen 
operating.  Redlands  Daily  Facta,  Red¬ 
lands,  California. 

24  Page  GOSS  S+raightllne 

8  Deck  Single  width — AC  Drive  23  A 
Quarter  Folder — Complete  Stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  NY  17  EL  6-3607 

CUTLER-HAMMER  CONVEYORS 
Standard  Doty,  2-Speed,  6-Wire,  with 
AC  Motor,  any  length.  Will  sell  in¬ 
stalled  your  pressroom. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
Service  Nation  Wide 
11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Cal. 


24-PAGE  TUBULAR 

Has  good  stereotype  equipment 
Priced  at  $35,000 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
BOX  903  BOISE.  IDAHO 


Hoe  3  Unit  Press 

3  16-Page  Floor  Units 
1  Double  Newspaper  Folder 
Length  cutoff  22  %” 

Endroll  paper  Brackets 
Steel  Cylinders  ft  Roller  Bearings 
Curved  Stereotype  Machinery 
AC  Motor  Drive,  Full  Automatic 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexinffton  Ave.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


SCOTT  ARCHED  MODEL 
PRESS 

Sell  as  4,  6  or  6  units,  22-%"  cutoff. 
AC  drive,  Stereotyi>e  equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS 
PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 

15  Arch  Units  —  3  Prs.  FIdrs. 

23  9/16"  —  AC  —  Mfd.  29-32 
Low  Substructure  with  roll  stands 
Available  approximately  in  March,  *66 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL.  6-8607 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25,  40, 
50,  75,  100  and  150  H.P.  AC.  Two  75 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Stereotype 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machine 
for  21  % "  cut-off  press.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  908,  ^ise,  Idaho. 


HALL  MAT  ROLLER 

Bed  size  80  x  45.  no  rack  above  the 
table.  Cylinders  9"  diameter,  5  H.P. 
Chain  Drive  Motor.  Not  a  giant  but  a 
sturdy  mat  roller  suitable  for  use  in 
the  small  daily  plant  or  for  mat 
service. 

See  it  on  our  floor 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

Stamford,  Conn. 


ALL  SIZE  metal  pots  with  pumps, 
Kemp,  Electric,  gas.  George  C.  C^- 
ford.  Box  903,  ^ise,  Idaho. 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


MAT  ROLLER 
NEEDED  DESPERATELY 
Small  Florida  Weekly  with  rotary  in¬ 
stalled.  almost  ready  to  run,  unable 
get  into  production  because  can’t  find 
used  mat  roller.  Desiderate  situations 
as  old  flat  bed  breaking  down.  If  you 
got  an  old  serviceable  not  being  used, 
will  sell  reasonable,  wire  or  phone 
immediately. 

The  Venice  Gondolier 
Pete  S.  Conver,  Publisher 
Venice,  Florida 

NEWSPAPER  PRESISES 
COMPLETE  PLAN’TS 
MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  NY  17  EL  5-8507 

WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available. — Northern  Machine  Works, 
823  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Ck>mplete  Plants 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA'nVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  Good  Late  Model 
INTERTYPE  OR  LINOTYPE 
Display  Mixer  Machines 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  17  EL.  6-3607 

WANTED  to  buy  a  Used  Paper  Cut¬ 
ting  Machine,  with  blade  44  inches  or 
more.  Write  P.O.  Box  1870,  Fort 
Worth  1,  Texas. 

HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 


Present  Opportunity  .  .  . 
Unlimited  Future 

We  need  a  thoroughly  competent  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  for  our  Chart  Area  2 
10,000  Daily. 

He  must  be  soundly  grounded  in  all 
phases  of  the  business. 

No  miracle  man.  but  someone  who 
has  brains,  ambition  and  know-how 
for  basic  building  on  a  long  term 
basis. 

Preferential  consideration  if  he  brings 
the  background  and  fighting  spirit  of 
competition  with  him. 

We’ll  pay  interesting  money  to  the 
man  who  convinces  us  that  he’s  the 
one  who  can  deliver. 

All  details  first  letter,  please.  Box 
5242,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED  I 


AdminUtrative 


MANAGER.  One  of  big  weeklies  ol 
middle  west  near  Great  Lakes.  Must 
know  news,  be  able  to  write,  sell  and 
direct  circulation.  Opportunity  for 
growth.  Good  pay  to  capable,  experi¬ 
enced  person.  Box  5145,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Artutt-CarioonUls 


LARGE  METROPOLITAN  paper  in 
Chart  Area  2  needs  an  artist  with 
unusual  perception  and  e.xecution  of 
maps,  charts  and  other  visualizations. 
Please  send  samples  of  work.  All  will 
be  returned.  E.Ncellent  opportunity  to 
be  imjrortant  part  of  brilliant  editorial 
team.  Box  5227,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

for  50,000  daily.  Must  be  experienced 
in  Carrier  Promotion  and  Management. 
Money  will  be  right  for  the  right 
kind  of  a  man.  Give  full  details — age, 
references,  experience,  in  first  letter. 
Box  5005,  Elditor  A  Publisher. _ 

LIVE  WIRE,  experienced  circulation 
promotion  man.  Good  fast  results  ex¬ 
pected.  Salary  open.  All  information 
first  letter.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  5110, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MANAGER  who  wants  a  career  and 
unlimited  $$$  via  attractive  i>ercentage 
deal.  Must  know  all  phases,  set  up 
carrier  system.  Semi-weekly  moving 
toward  daily.  Santa  Barbara  (Califor- 

nia)  Star. _ 

TOP  QUAUTY 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

wanted  for  a  0  day  evening  newspaper. 
Excellent  salary  with  profit  sharing. 
Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  in  Lit¬ 
tle  Merchant  Plan  and  have  ability  to 
administer  a  smooth  operating  home 
delivery  section.  Send  complete  infor¬ 
mation  to :  Mr.  E.  L.  Bennett,  Bergen 
Evening  Record.  Hackensack,  N,  J. 
WANTED :  Experienced  Circulation 

Salesman.  Salary  Commensurate  with 
experience  and  ability.  12,500  Daily 
in  Chart  Area  7.  Permanent.  State 
Qualifications  first  letter.  Box  5124, 

Mitor  &  Publisher. _ 

aRCULATION  MAN.  capable  of 
handling  A.B.C.  records,  on  circula¬ 
tion  6,500  daily.  Experienced  in  car¬ 
rier  promotion.  Area  4,  East  coast 
city.  Box  5211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED— Aggressive  younger  circu¬ 
lation  man  for  two  afternoon  Northern 
New  England  newspapers.  Tough  Job. 
No  softies  apply,  ^x  5219,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ClaMtified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Young  man  with  ad  exi>erience  who 
can  build  linage  in  underdeveloped  de¬ 
partment.  Permanent  position  for  man 
who  can  grow  with  the  job.  Salary 
plus  commission.  Courier-Times,  New 
Castle.  Indiana. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  on  hU 
way  up,  to  handle  major  advertising 
classifications.  We  want  the  kind  of 
man  who  is  anxious  and  able  to  move 
into  a  position  of  greater  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Preference  given  to  a  man 
presently  employed  on  a  smaller  Mid¬ 
western  daily  newspaper.  There  are 
exceptional  opportunities  here  for  such 
a  man,  whose  future  is  before  him. 
All  applications  held  confidential. 
Write  or  wire  Louis  D.  Young:,  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  The  Indianapolis  Times, 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper. _ 

IMMEJDIATE  OPENING  for  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  on  daily  in  Southern  city 
of  20,000.  Ideal  working  conditions.  In¬ 
surance  and  other  benefits.  Give  full 
particulars-availability  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  in  first  letter.  All  replies  held 
confidential.  Write  Box  4939,  Eklitor 

A  ^blisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  10,- 
000  circulation  New  England  daily. 
Advancement  possibilities  with  better 
than  average  i>ay  for  the  rii^t  man. 
Write  full  details  to  Box  6081,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER  for  good  p.m.  daily, 
16,000  town.  Chart  Area  S.  Must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  young  man, 
strong  on  copy,  layouts  and  selling. 
Must  lead  staff,  and  be  capable  of 
training  and  directing.  Pr^er  per¬ 
fectionist  who  insists  on  intelligent, 
careful  servicing  of  all  accounts,  and 
is  cost  conscioua  Start  $6,000  to 
$7,500  but  hope  to  find  man  who  has 
greater  potential  and  is  willing  to 
work  to  get  there.  Confidences  Re- 
spected.  Box  5041,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

TOP 

STAFF 

POSITION 

AVAILABLE  on 

One  of  Ohio's 

Most  successful  metropolitan 

Evening  newspapers. 

The  Man  we  want  must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  department  stores 
and  major  classifications.  Prefer  man 
between  8S  and  45  with  a  good  back¬ 
ground  of  creative  sales. 

Excellent  salary  and  bonus  arrange¬ 
ment  with  fine  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement. 

Send  Full  Details  to 
Box  5043,  Editor  &  Publisher 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— for  retail 
food  chain.  Man  or  woman  with  fo^ 
merchandising  background,  newspaper 
copy  and  layout  skill,  creative  talent. 
$7,500  yearly  in  salary  and  bonus, 
plus  insurance,  hospitalization  and  re¬ 
tirement  benefits.  Write  Bonham’s 
Foods,  Inc.,  3002  S.  Alameda,  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas. _ 

COMBINATION  ad  man-editor  wanted 
for  1,000  circulation  weekly.  Terrific 
potential  in  growing  coastal  college 
town.  $75  start  plus  percentage  of  in- 
crease.  Goleta  (California)  Times. 
SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA  daily  of 
15,000  needs  exiwrienced  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  Both  city  and 
newspaper  growing  rapidly.  35  miles 
from  Los  Angeles  in  pleasant  com¬ 
munity,  an  hour’s  drive  from  the 
beaches,  the  mountains  and  the  desert. 
Contact  C.  R.  Appleby.  The  Daily  Re- 
port,  Ontario.  California. 

AD  MANAGER.  Opportunity  for  ag¬ 
gressive,  ambitious  man  on  only  daily 
in  fine  Chart  Area  6  city  under  100, 
000.  Market  is  among  hottest  in  coun¬ 
try.  and  paper  is  growing  fast.  Fine 
new  plant.  Good  salary  and  chance 
for  rapid  advancement  in  bigger  job. 
Replies  strictly  confidential,  ^x  5201, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVER’nSING  SPACE  REPRESEN- 
TA'nVE  for  THE  ROTARIAN.  Mid- 
West  territory,  offers  drawing  ac¬ 
count  against  commission.  Opportun¬ 
ity  for  man  with  proven  sales  ability. 
Apply  by  letter  only.  State  complete 
experience,  age,  education,  earnings 
and  references.  Write  Box  5218,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

EXCELLENT  OPENING  for  top-filght 
experienced  ad  salesman  qualified  to 
head  department.  Pay  up  to  ability, 
production.  The  Daily  Record,  Dunn. 
North  Carolina. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  large 
weekly.  Must  have  ideas,  punch  to  sell 
and  sense  enough  to  build  soundly. 
Growing  community.  Chart  Area  6. 

Box  5143,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  second 
spot  top  salary,  bonus  to  producer. 
Should  have  two  years  experience. 
Permanent  position.  Good  climate, 
sports  area.  Progressive  6  day  daily, 
AM  5,000  PA.  BC.  City  Zone  12,000. 
Open  shop.  Chart  Area  11.  Tell  all 
first  letter.  Box  5228,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

JOB  OPENINGS  on  Pennsylvania 
daily  and  weekly  papers  for  advertis¬ 
ing  salesmen,  wire  editors,  deskmen, 
copyreaders  and  compo8itor-oi>erators. 
Send  application  to  PNPA,  Telegraph 
Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. _ 

LIVE  IN  THE  SUN 

Prosi>erous  California  Daily  needs  ex¬ 
perienced  display  advertising  salesman 
with  administrative  background.  Per¬ 
manent.  Extra  benefits.  Daily  Review, 
Hayward.  California. 
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Display  Advertising 


"ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with 
management  potential.  Prefer  young 
family  man,  prefer  college.  Long- 
established  daily  6,000  Circulation,  in 
growing  community  of  12,000.  Center 
of  Olympic  Peninsula  vacationland. 
^lary  $350-450,  depending  on  individ¬ 
ual  qualifications.  Must  have  executive 
and  sales  ability.  Evening  News.  Port 
Angeles.  Washington", _ 

BILUNGS  (Mont.)  GAZETTE  needs 
reliable  display  advertising  salesman. 
Prefer  small  daily  or  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Write:  detailing  ex¬ 
perience.  education,  salary  requirement, 
references  and  personal  data  to  J.  S. 
Hilleboe.  Advertising  Manager. _ 

WANTED— Advertising  manager,  lead¬ 
ing  Northern  Michigan  weekly,  seven 
man  staff.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  lively  town,  heart  of  Michigan’s 
skiing,  deer  hunting  country.  Otsego 
County  Herald  Times,  Gaylord,  Michi- 

gan. _ 

WANTED :  Display  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager.  thoroughly  experienced  and  ag¬ 
gressive,  for  Pennsylvania  morning 
daily.  Write  full  details.  Box  5208, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WE  HAVE  a  regular  staff  job  open  for 
an  experienced  display  ad  man  in 
historic  Natchez,  Mississippi.  You  will 
fill  out  a  .5  man  staff  and  have  most 
pleasant  a.ssociates.  Will  consider  man 
with  as  little  as  1  year  experience, 
who  is  good  on  both  layout  and  sales. 
Salary  commensurate  with  background 
and  experience.  Write  Kenneth  E. 
Dahlstrom.  Advertising  Manager,  The 
Natchez  Times.  Natchez,  Mississippi. 


Editorial 


BEGINNERS:  Young  men  and  women 
for  weeklies,  dailies,  publicity  and 
magazine  jobs.  Salaries  from  $65  to 
$85.  Send  resumes  and  request  regis¬ 
tration  forms.  BIRCH  PERSONN^, 
59  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  III. 

EARN  YOUR  M.A. :  Midwestern 
State  University  with  outstanding  fac¬ 
ulty  offers  journalism  graduate  assist- 
antshiin  and  fellowships  beginning  at 
$1,000  for  school  year,  plus  fees,  to 
working  newspai>ermen  with  strong 
undergraduate  record  and  practical  ex- 
perience.  Box  4924,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  Rocky  Mountain 
evening,  Sunday  daily  in  college  city 
30,000.  Prefer  young  man  with  two- 
four  years  under  his  belt.  Job  demand¬ 
ing  but  pay  excellent.  Box  5042,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher^ _ 


AM  DAILY  of  17,000  wants  state  copy 
editor.  Experienced  preferred  but 
others  considered.  Give  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  expected.  Missoulian, 
Missoula.  Montana. _ 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORT¬ 
ER  for  Alaska’s  Biggest,  liveliest 
city.  Everything  from  Personals  to 
City  Hall  and  Courthouse.  Desirable 
that  he  can  direct  make  up  of  front 
page  if  necessary.  Reply  Air  Mail : 
Daily  News,  P.  O.  Box  1660,  Anchor- 
age,  Alaska. _ 

CAPITAL  CTTY  PM.  Chart  Area  8, 
has  openings  for  one  man  and  one 
woman  reporter.  Need  references,  clip¬ 
pings  salary  expected.  Box  5104,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  for  top  ranking  Ohio  weekly 
newspaper,  growing  city  of  7,000. 
Must  be  able  to  take  full  charge, 
write  editorials,  local  column,  all  news 
except  society.  Knowledge  or  experi¬ 
ence  in  circulation  and  advertising 
desirable.  Box  5146,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

SMALL  DAILY  in  northern  Ohio 
town  of  10,000  will  have  openings 
January  1  for  young  editor  to  head 
news  department,  and  young  woman 
to  handle  society  and  general  report¬ 
ing.  Please  write  in  confidence  to  The 
Shelby  Daily  Globe,  Shelby.  Ohio. 

WANTED,  experienced  reporter  for 
daily  paper  of  16,000  circulation 
Pacific  northwest.  Must  be  energetic, 
responsible,  capable  of  handling  any 
newsroom  assignment.  Possession  of 
ear  and  camera  desirable.  Write  fully 
giving  bsutkground,  salary  expected, 
etc.  Box  5102.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER 

ABOVE  average  opportunity  for  above 
average  man.  He’ll  be  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  25  and  35  years  old,  with  at 
least  four  or  five  years  real  newspaper 
experience,  a  clean  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  record — and  references  we 
can  check.  Maybe  one  who  has  hit  the 
top  now  in  some  smaller  city  and 
doesn’t  want  to  stop  there.  Certainly 
one  who  wants  to  live  and  work  and 
get  ahead  in  a  big  growing  mid-west¬ 
ern  (Chart  Area  6)  city,  where  the 
newspaper  competition  is  keen.  Please 
write  fully,  tell  us  what  you’ve  done, 
what  you’re  earning  now,  what  your 
-jirget  is.  If  you  fit.  we’ll  arrange  an 
interview.  Box  5126,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Reporter  for  prize¬ 
winning  Florida  semi-wwkly.  J-School 
graduate  preferred.  Write  fully,  send 
samples  of  writing.  Box  6116,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 

FACULTY  MEMBER,  preferably  ex¬ 
perienced,  needed  by  large  midwestern 
accredited  journalism  school,  beginning 
February,  1956,  to  teach  reiwrting, 
nistory,  related  subjects,  for  jwond 
Mimester,  and  probably  1956-57  aca¬ 
demic  year.  Write  Box  5150,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ _ 

FLORIDA  CALLING! 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  experienced 
girl  reporter  on  afternoon  daily.  Send 
resume  and  clippings  with  salary  ideas 
and  when  you  can  report.  Bob  Norris, 
managing  editor,  LEDGER,  Lakeland, 

Florida. _ 

REPORTER  for  one  of  Ohio’s  best 
weeklies.  City  of  over  5,000.  Capable 
of  handling  all  news  asmgnmenta 
General  weekly  newspaper  experience 
desirable.  Box  5144,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ 

SPORTS-NEWS  WRIPER.  10,300 
weekly.  North  Jersey,  rural  county 
coverage,  car  and  energy  necessary. 
Good  future  in  growing  community. 
Write  M.  S.  Morgan,  editor.  New 
Jersey  Herald,  Newton,  N.  J. 
TERRIHC  OPPORTUNITY  in  beauti- 
ful  Shenandoah  Valley  for  energetic 
young  man.  Rural  Assignments,  super¬ 
vise  correspondents,  some  promotion 
work.  Should  have  car  and  knowledge 
of  Speed  Graphic.  Write  or  call  NOW : 
E.  P.  Berlin  Jr.,  managing  editor. 
News- Virginian.  Waynesboro,  Va., 
Phone  2-8213  for  details  and  interview. 
“ANGLO-JEWISH  WEEKLY  can  w 
managing  editor.  Metropolitan  daily 
exiierience,  knowledge  _  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  makeup  required.  Good  start¬ 
ing  pay.  Write  to  ‘Anglo-Jewish 
Weekly’,  179  Allyn  Street.  Hartford, 
Connecticut." _ 

CITY  HALL  REPORTER:  photogra¬ 
pher  —  young,  alert,  experienced  or 
journalistic  graduate,  wanted  by  mod¬ 
ern  Illinois  afternoon  daily.  13,000 
circulation,  in  growing  prosiierous 
community.  Liberal  starting  pay,  merit 
raise,  outstanding  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Interview  essential.  Write 
Box  5204,  Editor  A  Publisher,  giving 
complete  educational  and  professional 

background,  references. _ 

EDITOR  —  Experienced  or  recent 
graduate  for  weekly  newspaper  in  De¬ 
troit  Aren.  Must  have  camera  and  ad 
experience.  Will  help  train.  Excellent 
salary,  housing  available.  Saline 
(Michigan)  Observer. 

EDITOR  for  Connecticut  Weekly  want¬ 
ed  immediately  to  write  and  edit  all 
copy.  Challenging  opportunity  for 
young  or  old  news  man.  Box  5230, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  morning 
daily  of  18,000  circulation  in  Area  3. 
Must  be  able  to  write  majority  of 
editorials  and  edit  features.  Forty- 
eight  hour  week,  $90  salary.  Give  de¬ 
tails  of  educational  background  and 
experience.  Samples  welcome.  Box 

.5232,  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

“EXCELLENT  opiiortunity  in  radio 
news  field  for  good  reporter  with  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  midwest  daily.  Re¬ 
write  and  news-reiKirting.  Interesting 
salary,  promising  future.  Send  full 
background  details  and  samples  to 
Radio  Station  WFDF,  Flint,  Michigan." 
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Editorial 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
youn?  reporter.  Man  or  Woman.  Com¬ 
munity  weekly  2,600  circulation,  and 
farm  weekly  6,400  circulation.  Can 
become  editor.  Pleasant  conditions ; 
new  ideas  welcomed.  Re-writingr, 
human  interest.  Friendly  small  town 
near  city ;  prood  schools,  etc.  No  ad 
soliciting:.  (To  check  on  us,  contact 
our  ad  manager,  Estil  Cradick).  Write 
Tom  Mayhill,  Eastern  Indiana  Pub- 
lishers.  Knightstown,  Indiana. _ 

FAST-GROWING  CAUFORNIA  daily 
in  city  of  2S,000  wants  aggressive 
general  assignment  reix>rter.  At  least 
one  year  experience  required.  Box 
5214.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

"$l,3ri0  graduate  assistantship  avail¬ 
able  in  large  eastern  state  university 
for  journalist  to  take  advanced  degree 
in  some  subject  other  than  joumal- 
ism."  Box  5215,  IMitor  &  Publisher. 
REPORTER — All-around  news  man  for 
general  assignment.  If  you  have  had 
several  years’  experience,  this  may  be 
your  opportunity  to  break  into  the 
big  time  on  a  metropolitan  daily  in 
chart  area  6.  Send  full  details  to 
Box  5210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
REPORTER :  Must  have  3  to  5  years 
experience.  Chart  Area  8  morning 
daily  in  city  of  100,000.  5-day  week, 
go<^  working  conditions.  Must  be  good 
writer,  fast  and  interested  in  news¬ 
paper  profession.  Send  references, 
samples  of  work,  complete  information  ; 
in  first  letter.  Replies  kept  confidential  I 
if  requested.  Growing  newspaper  in¬ 
terested  in  better-than-average  work. 
Good  opportunity  for  good  reporter. 
Write  Box  5216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SPORTS  EDITXIR,  to  succeed  man  re¬ 
turning  to  his  native  area,  on  live, 
growing  sports-minded  11,500  daily. 
Insurance  on  staff  and  dependents 
paid  by  company.  Rush  full  inf^orma- 
tion  about  yourself.  T.  Patrick,  Even- 
ing  Herald,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

WANTED  experienced  Editor  for 
weekly  newspaper  in  Boston  Area. 
Good  permanent  opportunity.  Box 
52.31.  Ed'tor  &  Publisher. 

’’WANTED — Experienced  wire  editor 
desk-man  on  evening  daily  of  20,000 
circulation :  salary  commensurate  with 
ability :  bonus,  pension,  free  life,  hos¬ 
pital  and_  medical-surgical  insurance, 
paid  vacation ;  ideal  working  conditions 
in  good  community.  State  all.  includ¬ 
ing  salary  expected  first  letter.  Editor, 

Daily  Item,  Siitibiiry,  Pa." _ 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  P.M.-Sunday 
paiier.  Chart  Area  9,  college  town. 
9wk  man  from  midwest  or  mid-south 
with  solid  background  of  reporting 
and  year  or  more  of  desk  experience,  j 
Must  be  alert  copyreader  and  good  i 
head  writer.  Good  pay.  Write  all  de-  ! 
tails  including  references  and  earnings  | 
to  Box  5202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITOR  young  (25-35),  with  mini-  , 
mum.  5  years’  desk  experience,  top 
rewrite,  organizational  ability.  Vet-  j 
eran  with  European  background  pre¬ 
ferred,  for  leading  hard-hitting  weekly 
American  publication  in  Europe. 
Phone  New  York  City :  MUrray  Hill 
5-1.300. 


WEEKLY  PUBLICATION  needs  im¬ 
mediately  young  person  of  Asian  ex¬ 
traction  or  nationality,  interested  in 
Asian  affairs,  with  proved  ability  to 
turn  out  good  copy  fast.  Prefer  recent  I 
college  graduate  able  to  take  over 
popular  book  page,  handle  features  j 
dealing  with  Asian  affairs.  Ability  to  I 
do  some  promotion  among  students  , 
would  be  an  asset.  Generous  salary  i 
to  right  person.  Application  should  in-  j 
elude  biographical  sketch  including  ex- 
iwrience  references  and  samples  of  I 
published  material.  Chart  Area  12.  ' 
Box  5243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EDITORIAL  writer  to  bright¬ 
en  strong  Southern  page  and  handle 
editorial  chores.  Good  opportunity.  Sub¬ 
mit  samples  and  full  biography.  Chart 
Area  4.  Box  .5217,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 
YOUNG  MAN  for  Assistant  Sports  ■ 
Bklitor  on  ptx)gressive  morning  news-  j 
paper  in  Northeastern  New  York  j 
State's  nicest  city.  Good  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Excellent  working 
conditions.  Give  name,  address,  _  age, 
phone  number,  education,  experience, 
personal  and  business  references.  Write 
Box  5226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER,  sports  editor,  small  city 
afternoon  daily.  Work  will  cover  all 
types  of  asirignments.  Bryan,  Ohio, 

'Times. _ • _ 

SPORTS  WRITER-New  England 
evening  daily.  Exjterienced  in  all  major 
sports.  Able  to  handle  copy  and 
write  heads.  Box  5222,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  or  imagination,  resourcefulness  and 
ability  to  write  features  and  society 
for  lively,  growing  midwestem  daily, 
circulation  13,500.  Permanent  job, 
modern  air  conditioned  building,  ideal 
working  conditions,  pleasant,  pros¬ 
perous  community.  Camera  ability,  de¬ 
sirable  not  essential.  Advancement 
with  initiative.  Tell  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  background  in  letter  to  ^x  5203, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
organs  buyl  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services.  19  East  48,  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDENT 

PERMANENT,  opportunity-filled  posi¬ 
tion  open  on  high  class,  modern  mid¬ 
west  daily,  13,000  circulation  in  grow¬ 
ing,  pleasant  city  of  20,000.  We  need 
an  I'lTJ  man  exi)erienced  in  practical 
supervision,  with  know-how  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  capable  of  promoting  effici¬ 
ency  and  dependability.  We  offer  se¬ 
curity,  advancement,  top  working  con¬ 
ditions,  excellent  equipment.  Interview 
I  essential.  Tell  training,  experience, 

I  background  in  letter  to  Box  6014,  Edi- 
'  tor  &  Publisher. _ 

HEAD  MACHINIST 

Desirable  position  open  on  Metropolitan 
Daily,  Pacific  Coast  area,  for  head 
composing  room  machinist  who  can 
coordinate  work  of  other  machinists. 
Must  be  experienced  in  Linotype.  In¬ 
tertype  TTS  and  member  of  I.T.U. 
Write  full  details  of  qualifications. 

Box  51 ' 1 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  Unitubular 
operation,  open  shop,  aggressive  leader 
of  men,  familiar  with  stereotyping. 
Age  28  to  45.  Pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Almost  new  plant.  Give  resume 
and  starting  pay  expected  in  first 
letter.  Write  Box  No.  5125,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. _ 

PRODUCTION 

EXECUTIVE 

LARGE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in 
the  New  York  area,  with  history 
of  continuing  expansion,  is  seek- 
ing_  a  man  with  the  technical  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  personal  capaci- 
i  ties  to  administer  and  coordinate 
j  the  various  aspects  of  printing  pro¬ 
duction  and  quality  control.  Main 
responsibilities  will  be  in  the  field 
of  quality  control.  He  must  he 
thoroughly  familiar  with  photo¬ 
engraving,  composing  room,  stereo¬ 
type  and  pressroom  operations,  pre¬ 
ferably  as  a  top  mechanical  execu¬ 
tive.  A  suitable  age  would  be  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50  years.  Night  work. 
Salary  $15,000.  Liberal  employee 
I>enefits  and  retirement  plan. 

Write  giving  details  of  work  his¬ 
tory  and  personal  qualifications 
to  Box  5100.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN 

Tired  of  cold  snow?  Ck)me  to  the 
Bay  Area  in  California  where  it  is 
sunny  and  warm. 

Goss  Rotary.  Permanent.  Vacations. 
Health  and  Welfare. 

Hayward  Daily  Review 
Hayward.  California. 
WORKING  FOREMAN  WANTED  by 
prize  winning  small  daily  in  delight¬ 
ful  Michigan  City  of  7,000.  Modem 
air  conditioned  plant,  congenial  staff. 
,  Contact  Dale  Stafford,  Daily  News, 
'  Greenville,  Michigan. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


"WARM  AND  WONDERFUL  NAS¬ 
SAU,  Bahamas  needs  a  good  all 
around  printer  to  handle  Back  Shop 
and  maintain  equipment.  5  Lino’s, 
Ludlow,  Elrod  and  Duplex.  Might  be 
just  the  job  for  a  retired  mechanical 
super.  Write  airmail  Frank  B.  Hutch¬ 
inson,  General  Manager,  P.  O.  Bov 
268,  Nassau  Guardian,  Nassau,  Bar 
hamas.** 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


COPYWRITEIR — Attractive  opportunity 
in  promotion  department  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspai>er  (chart  area  8)  for 
experienced  copy  writer.  If  you  are 
a  creative  thinker  and  can  produce 
strong  selling  copy  for  editorial  and 
classified  promotion,  you  may  be  the 
man  for  this  position.  Write,  giving, 
experience,  personal  data,  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Enclose  samples  of  your  work 
with  first  letter,  ^x  5233,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 


EXPERIEJNCED  Newspaper  man  for 
client  contact  and  writing  job  with 
expanding  New  York  industrial  pub¬ 
licity  agency.  Publicity  experience  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  essential.  Elxcellent 
future  for  man  with  ability  and  initia¬ 
tive.  $7,500.  Box  6240,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher.  _ 


Opportunity  in  Arizona 

SHIRT  SLEEVE 
ADVERTISING-PR 
MAN  OR  WOMAN 

Well-established  4A  agency  in  Phoenix 
has  an  immediate  advertising-public 
relations  opening  for  an  experienced, 
go-gettin’,  shirt  sleeve  writer-contact 
man  or  woman  loaded  with  ideas  and 
proved  follow-through  ability.  Must  be 
a  self-starter  who  can  give  and  take 
directions. 

Here’s  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
person  capable  of  handling  a  substan¬ 
tial  work  load  to  establish  a  permanent 
home  and  build  a  career  in  one  of 
America’s  fastest-growing  cities  where 
a  warm,  sunny  climate  offers  ideal 
year-round  living  conditions  for  the 
entire  family. 

Send  FTILL  information  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  6200,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPRESENTA'nVEl— Handle  Bookings 
for  World  Fanlous  attraction,  with 
dailies:  Benefit  Newsboys  Fund,  or 
other  local  charities.  Salary  $125  week¬ 
ly  plus  bonus.  E^rn  $12,000-$15.000 
Iier  year.  Also  Wanted  Publicity-Pro¬ 
motion  Director.  Box  6213,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Photography 


(^EESECAKE  PIX  wanted  by  Am¬ 
erican  Publisher  located  overseas. 
Steady  supply  at  low  rates  desired. 
Box  5131,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


PHOTO  EDITOR 

for  large  national  non-commercial 
agency,  with  experience  in  planning. 
sui>ervising  and  placement  with  all 
news  media  particularly  magazines  and 
newspapers,  of  picture  stories  and  iay- 
outs  as  well  as  working  knowledge  of 
planning,  scripting  and  taking  motion 
pictures  for  newsreel  television,  train¬ 
ing  and  educational  uses.  Will  accept 
applications  from  Chart  Areas  2  and 
3  only.  Give  full  experience,  salary 
requirements  and  references.  ESxamples 
of  work  would  be  helpful.  Box  6138, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


_ Classified  Advertising _ 

UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  .  . 
BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examinations  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distingnished 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

EINROLL  TODAY!  Full  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  $60. 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balance 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  IS  weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  St..  Miami  47.  Florida. 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


EX-PUBUSHER  smell  6  day  daily 
who  knows  thoroughly  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising,  news  content,  production, 
labor  wants  publisher  or  general  man¬ 
ager  position  on  daily  or  big  weekly. 
Elox  401,  Palos  Park,  Illinois.  Phone 
Palos  802. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdminUtrative 


SMALL  DAILY  rnmnaKCHMiit  or  laixor 
publiiber’i  assifUnUhip  detirtd  br 
well  grounded  young  producer.  Can 
combine  sound  business  management, 
profit,  with  top  editorial  product,  com¬ 
munity  respect.  Box  S0S8,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

CASH  in  now  on  my  experience 
gained  on  other  payrolls  as  Publisher, 
General  or  Advertising  Manager;  or 
hire  a  neophyte  at  a  $500  yearly  in¬ 
crement  and  hope  to  duplicate  me  in 
20  years  or  so.  If  you  can't  wait, 
write  Box  5114,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MOVING  AHEAD  —  Young,  working 
newspaperman,  33,  with  managerial 
experience  in  circulation,  classified, 
display  and  business  desires  perman¬ 
ent  position  of  responsibility  on  ex¬ 
panding  daily.  Not  interested  in 
static  or  marginal  operations.  Hard 
worker  capable  of  taking  and  execut¬ 
ing  orders.  Earning  $5,200.  College 
graduate.  Family.  Available  on  notice. 
Box  6234,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CITY  CTRCULA'nON  MANAGER  of 
large  Metropolitan  paper  wants  change 
to  smaller  daily  as  assistant  or  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager.  Married,  children,  age 
31  and  Journalism  graduate.  Prefer 
Chart  Ares  C,  but  will  locate  outside 
this  area.  Box  60S7.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 


aRCULA-nON  MANAGER  or  as¬ 
sistant.  Exjterienced  all  phases,  A  to 
Z.  Wish  to  relocate.  Southern  states 
preferred.  Complete  resume  ui>on  re- 
guest.  Box  4940,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CTRCULATION  MANAGER  ASSIST- 
AN'T — exi>erienced  in  all  phases  of  pro¬ 
motions  and  distribution.  Last  position 
165,000  ABC  monthly.  Will  travel,  ^x 
6135.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER,  18  years 
of  practical  experience,  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  phases  of  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  Have  had  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  with  adult  dealer  situation,  in 
changing  from  adult  dealers  to  carrier 
boy  system.  Main  asset  has  been  a 
continuous,  unlimiting,  boundless  and 
comprehensive  ability  in  handling  all 
aspects  of  personnel.  Present  operation 
has  over  65,000  circulation,  1,000  car¬ 
rier  boys  and  25  District  Managers. 
Age  36,  married,  family  man.  Will 
travel  with  right  offer.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences  and  resume  available.  Box  5134, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant.  Present  position  on  65,000  daily. 
900  carriers.  Seeking  challenging  posi¬ 
tion.  References  and  resume  ready. 
Box  5136,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULA'nON  MAN  —  Experienced 
city  and  state  operation.  Promotion 
minded.  Presently  employed  as  Division 
Supervisor  on  metropolitan  daily.  Seeks 
position  on  non-metropolitan  operation. 
Will  relocate.  Age  40.  family  man. 
Best  references.  Box  5155,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Circulation  Manager 
Seven  years  Circulation  Management. 
Desires  connection  medium  daily  or 
assistant  on  Metropolitan.  Family  man 
Complete  details  and  references  fur¬ 
nished  on  request.  Tom  H.  Stice,  701 
East  Blackwell.  Blackwell.  Oklahoma. 

EIGHT  YEARS  of  Successful  organ¬ 
izing  and  operation  of  The  Little 
Merchant  Plan.  Seeks  Position  as  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  in  city  under  50,000. 
Box  4534,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  16  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
work.  Can  furnish  best  of  references. 
Will  maintain  top  efficiency  in  de¬ 
partment  by  reducing  expenses  to  a 
minimum  and  increasing  circulation. 
Age  37.  married.  2  children.  Want 
permanent  position.  Chart  Area  3.  4. 
5,  or  9.  Write  Box  6225,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


_ Clattified  Advertuing _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— High-gear¬ 
ed,  recognized  top  producer.  Any  size 
operation.  (Start  Area  3-4-6.  Write  Box 
6026,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CloMified  Advertiaing 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  progres¬ 
sive.  aggressive  linage  and  good  will 
builder  without  "gimmicks”  or  high 
pressure.  10  years’  management  ex¬ 
perience  after  9  years  on  classified 
and  display  staffs.  Want  better  op¬ 
portunity  midwest  city  100,000-200,- 
000  population.  Detailed  resume  of 
past  experience.  Box  5236,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertuing 


1956  TOP  LINAGE  YEAR 


Let's  make  1956  the  best  yeti 
Can’t  solve  all  your  problems 
—but  will  produce.  Want  a 
progressive  fair-minded  outfit. 

No  ad  staff  prima-donna — but 
am  a  gal.  Box  5120,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WORKING  Ad-manager  seeks  change 
offering  future.  On  present  medium 
size  l^uthem  daily  8  years,  with 
steady  gains.  College  graduate  family, 
age  38.  Box  5156.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Available  shortly  after  Jtfnuary  1. 
Mature  enough  to  know  sales  and 
lead  your  staff  in  intelligently  planned 
advertising.  Community  builder.  Four 
dependents.  Minimum  $7500  plus  in¬ 
centive.  Available  for  interview. 

Box  5237,  Editor  and  Publisher 
EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  MAN 
seeks  opportunity  as  AD  MANAGER. 
Heavy  experience  on  copy,  layout. 
Operation  Step-Up  (NAEA)  sales 
training.  Excellent  newspaper  and 
agency  background.  Prefer  midwest  or 
west.  Box  5205.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 

Advertising  Counselor 

Available  for  as!<ignments  during 
1956.  Have  sufficient  help  for  any 
size  edition.  Competent,  courteous  and 
helpful  sales  personnel.  Experienced  in 
helping  you  with  editorial  content  and 
distribution  problems. 

TOP-FLIGHT  REFERENCES 
Go  Anywhere 

Box  5236,  Editor  and  Publisher 


Editorial 


PUBUC  RELATIONS:  Over  100  best 
public  relations  men  and  women  on 
file.  Give  specifications  and  salaries. 
We'll  furnish  resumes  of  qualified, 
investigrated  personnel.  BIRCH  PER¬ 
SONNEL.  59  E.  Madison  St.,  Chi- 

cago  2,  Ill. _ 

POLICE  and  federal  reporter,  29,  two 
years  experience,  seelu  change  to 
hard-hitting  medium  or  large  dally. 

^x  4930,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADAPTABLE,  adept  eopyreader.  Seeks 
spot  on  large  daily.  Seven  years  ex¬ 
perience;  four  reporting,  three  on  the 
desk.  Box  5003,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXCJEPnONAL  young  managing  edi¬ 
tor  wishes  similar  job  larger  city.  Best 
references.  Why  not  ask  details?  West 
only.  Box  5039,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER  2  years  varied  beats ; 
cartoonist,  solid  sports.  Vet,  college 
grad,  24.  single,  versatile.  Can  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Box  5023,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  on  large  midwest 
daily.  Exi>erienced  25,000  to  160,000 
circulation.  Age  83.  Single.  Non-drink¬ 
er.  Six  feet.  In  fine  health.  Available 
short  notice.  Minimum  $100  a  week. 
Newspaper  family  background.  Hard 
worker.  Box  5016,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


GIRL  wants  general  assignment  or 
woman’s  page  in  Chart  Area  2  or 
Southern  New  England.  J-school,  some 
experience.  Box  504,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

SEASONED,  competent  newspaperman. 
33,  who  has  had  cavalier  attitude  to¬ 
ward  future  wants  to  realize  his  poten¬ 
tial.  both  in  responsibility  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  In  slot  of  metropolitan  daily 
now,  I  want  a  reporting  job  that  chal¬ 
lenges  me.  How  much  I  make  or 
where  I  make  it  not  as  imimrtant  as 
what  I  do  and  where  it  will  lead. 
Top  professional  and  character  refer¬ 
ences.  Committed  to  month’s  notice  at 
present  job.  Box  5141.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 


LOOKING  for  a  small  daily  to  write 
a  political  COLUMN  weekly  or  twice 
weekly.  M.  A.,  30,  married,  vet.  My 
best  assets:  insight,  vision,  grasp  of 
contemporary  conditions.  Box  6013, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  all  beats,  rewrite,  desk, 
also  overseas.  Seeks  job  of  scope 
Daily,  weekly,  news  department  radio, 
television.  Salary  less  important  than 
growth.  Single.  Box  5022.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ABLE  YOUNG  MAN,  B.A.  English, 
seeks  career  in  Journalism.  23.  single, 
draft  exempt.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  1 
or  2,  but  will  accept  promising  job 
anywhere  for  living  expenses.  Box 
51  i  3.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AWARD  WINNING  EDITOR  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  newspaiwr  pub¬ 
lication.  Exceptional  knowledge  of  poli¬ 
tics.  history,  social  and  economic 
trends.  Skilled  in  public  relations. 

Box  5153.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  WRITER 
— United  Nations  correspondent,  15 
years  experience  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  plans  a  weekly  feature  for 
a  number  of  newspapers.  Excellent 
education  and  background.  Extensive 
connections,  best  references.  Fees  al¬ 
most  nominal.  Box  5139,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  large  daily  desires  (1) 
similar  post,  or  (2)  managing  editor¬ 
ship  medium-size  daily,  possibly  profit- 
share  basis.  Must  be  stable  organiza¬ 
tion,  P.M.  paper  preferred.  Present 
Mlary  $9,000  plus,  but  sound  future 
is  first  consideration.  References  ex¬ 
cellent.  Please  give  substantial  details. 
Box  6123.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  25  years  exiierience  every 
phase  editorial  department  seeks  per¬ 
manent  West  Coast  location.  Now 
with  major  Midwest  daily.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  5103,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
“NEWSPAPERMAN  with  reporting, 
feature  writing,  desk,  public  relations 
experience.  Wants  overseas  assignment, 
anywhere  with  any  good  organization. 
Single.  29,  veteran,  college.  'Top  refer- 
ences."  Box  5140.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPER  WOMAN,  27.  with 
background  in  public  relations  and 
radio  plus  six  years  daily  experience 
including  city  staff  and  woman’s  de¬ 
partment  reporting,  desk  work  and 
features,  wants  permanent  spot  in 
news  or  features :  will  consider  some 
desk  work.  Box  5127,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

ONLY  34,  have  10  years  experience  in 
small  daily  and  weekly  publication. 
Seek  opportunity  as  pubiisher  or  man¬ 
aging  editor  expanding  weekly  or 
daily.  Available  for  interview  in  Texas- 
Louisiana-Oklahoma.  Pat  O’Bryan,  1959 

Norfolk.  Houston,  Texas. _ 

REPORTER— INTELLIGENT,  HARD¬ 
WORKING.  10  weeks  daily  experience, 
general  news.  Paper  cutting  back  staff. 
Magazine  experience.  BA  Journalism, 
24,  draft-exempt.  Can  use  camera. 
Very  good  references.  Seek  city  daily. 
Worley  Thorne.  424  Highland,  Aliquip- 

pa,  Pennsylvania. _ 

REPORTER  on  large  eastern  daily 
seeks  switch  to  energetic  100,000  class 
paper  capable  of  providing  strong 
sense  of  direction.  Single,  28,  solid 
experience  all  phases.  Box  5121,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SOLID  .  .  .  background  from  weekly 
to  wire  service  offers  this  31-year,  mar¬ 
ried  MU  grad,  (SDX),  for  challenging 
editing  or  writing  spot  in  Chart  Ares 
2.  Box  5109,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Correspondent 
Trained.  Experienced- Low  Coot.  O.  C. 
Miller,  Box  1759,  Zone  18,  or  Senate 

Press  Gallery. _ 

WOMAN  REPORTER  with  camera 
wants  assignments  Utah  and  adjacent 
areas.  Box  5148.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WOULD  you  like  interesting  informa¬ 
tive.  general  news  column  on  New 
York  doings?  How  often — Farm  sea¬ 
soned  newswriter.  Box  5142.  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

ALASKA  NEWS  or  public  relations 
job  wanted.  Ten  years’  experience  in¬ 
cludes  renorting.  editing  newspaper, 
radio.  TV.  Permanent.  J-grad,  vet, 
family  man.  age  34.  Ton  references. 
Box  5207,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  —  REPORTER  —  PHO¬ 
TOGRAPHER.  Employed  editor  40.000 
daily;  16  years  metropolitan,  small 
daily,  magazine  experience  including 
managing  editor ;  all  desks,  beats,  city, 
wire,  makeup ;  fast,  accurate  on  copy, 
heads ;  features,  topnotch  photogra¬ 
pher  ;  thorough  knowledge  backshop : 
direct  staff,  take  direction  ;  sober,  sta¬ 
ble,  37,  married,  available  Feb.  1, 
daily,  weekly  or  allied  field.  Box  6223, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FIELD  REPORTER  —  photographer. 
4  years  experience,  wants  internal 
publication  job.  chart  area  2  head¬ 
quarters.  Box  6212,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER.  24.  small  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  J  grad,  college  editor,  SDX, 
wants  imaginative  daily,  go^  size 
community,  local  news  emphasis.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Area  2,  but  will  accept  any 
good  offer.  Availahle  February.  Box 
5224.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


7  year  newsman,  heavy  legislative  — 
general  experience.  Prefer  small  South¬ 
west  town,  big  enough  to  pav  decent 
wage.  Box  5239,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


FOREMAN,  Superintendent.  Experi¬ 
enced  leader  in  all  departments.  ’Tela- 
type,  and  all  plant  maintenance.  Als» 
pressroom.  Available  now.  Write  Box 
6011.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PRODUCTION  PROBLEMS? 

TIRED  OP  ALIBIS?  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER  seeks  more  challenging  job 
and  offers  proven  methods  that  are- 
sensible,  practical  and  assure  smooth 
operation  with  money-saving  results. 
25  years  experience  in  all  phase* 
newspaper  operation,  medium  anff 
metropolitan.  Full  details  at  Interview 
only.  Union  or  open  shop.  Box  5117, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photo  Engraving 


NEWSPAPER  DOW  etcher-tones  deep 
etch.  Have  worked  other  branches  as 
foreman.  Can  produce.  Union.  Box 
.5149,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER-DI- 
RECTOR.  11  creative  years  in  publie* 
relations,  national  magazine  writing,, 
newspaper  reporting,  editing-producinr 
publications.  35.  Columbia  J-grad.  Bov 
4911.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


TOP  EXPERIENCE  In  industrial  and* 
organizational  Public  Relations.  Just 
returned  from  Europe  covering  for 
national  syndicate  seeks  any  solid  con¬ 
nection.  By-lined  internationally.  Box 
4913.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Director.  Progressively  responsible  ex¬ 
perience  as  executive  in  business, 
trade  relations,  community  and  em¬ 
ployee  relations,  government.  For¬ 
mer  newsman,  editor.  Good  appear¬ 
ance.  Sueakcr.  New  York  Metropolitan 
Area.  Box  5229,  Editor  A  Publi.sher. 


Research  Analysis 

MARKET  RESEARCH  ANALYSIST. 
young,  imaginative.  Seeks  greater  op¬ 
portunity.  Experienced:  planning,  ex¬ 
ecuting  and  presenting  research.  Box 
5206,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Three  syndicated  columnists  He  noted  that  in  past  Eisen- 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  hower  conferences  “the  answers 
uite  this  week  discussed  the  ab-  came  through  with  notable  di- 
sence  of  Presidential  press  con-  rectness  and  fullness.  We  can 
ferences  during  the  last  four  see  now  how  the  press  confer- 

months  and  each  proposed  ence  is  not  just  some  gadget 

adoption  of  the  written  ques-  useful  only  to  the  press.  It  is 

tion  and  answer  technique  by  an  important  part  in  the  func- 

the  President.  Two  thought  tioning  of  government.”  Their 

this  should  be  a  temporary  absence  is  a  liability  in  every 

measure  and  one  thought  it  direction,  he  said, 
should  be  permanent.  Mr.  Drumond  suggested  an 

If  other  Washington  newspa-  alternative  method  is  needed 
permen  take  the  same  view,  it  and  added  that  Sherman  Adams, 
is  possible  that  Eisenhower  may  the  President’s  first  assistant, 
accept  the  idea.  If  he  does,  we  might  hold  the  weekly  press 

think  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  the  conferences  until  Ike  is  well 

Presidential  press  conference  enough  to  take  over  again.  But 
will  be  dead  as  the  dodo  regard-  he  suspected  this  wouldn’t  work 
less  of  who  is  in  the  White  because  no  one  can  speak  for 
House  after  1956.  the  President  but  the  President 

Questions  submitted  in  writ-  himself, 
ing  may  be  the  only  substitute,  “But  at  the  very  least,”  Mr. 
and  a  necessary  one  at  this  Drummond  concluded,  “Mr. 
time,  for  the  President’s  per-  Hagerty  (Presidential  press 
sonal  appearance  before  report-  secretary)  could  accept  a  week- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Jan.  8 — Texas  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
winter  meeting,  Hotel  Texas,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Jan.  9-20— American  Press  Institute,  seminar  for  Publishers  and 
Editors,  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation). 

Jan.  13 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Public  Relations  Confer¬ 
ence,  Princeton  Inn,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  1 3-14— Wyoming  Press  Association,  mid-winter  conference, 
Laramie,  Wyo. 

Jan.  15 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  annual  convention, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  15-17 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Statler,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan.  17 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  winter 
meeting,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  17-19 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers 
meeting.  Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston. 

Jan.  18-21 — National  Editorial  Association,  mid-winter  meeting, 
San  Marcos  Hotel,  Chandler,  Arizona. 

Jan,  19-21 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  mid-winter  convention, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  19-21 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual 
workshop,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jan.  19-21— North  Carolina  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Press 
Institute,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill  and  Duke 
University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Jan.  20-21 — Now  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  annual 
winter  convention,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  20-21 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  annual  convention, 
Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

Jan.  21 — ^Texas  Press  Association,  9th  annual  mid-winter  meeting. 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

Jan.  22-24— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
convention.  Bon  Air  Hotel,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Jan.  22-25 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Association,  annual 


ers.  But  if  the  practice  becomes 
a  permanent  substitution  we 
think  the  office  of  President  and 
the  people  of  this  country  will 
be  the  losers  because  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  then  be  remote,  aloof 
and  unavailable  for  personal 
contact  through  the  press. 


Roscoe  Drummond  raised  the 
subject  Monday  morning  in  a 
column  which  noted  how  long 
it  has  been  since  the  last  press 
conference — “four  months  and 
eight  days” — and  acknowledged 
that  this  freedom  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  been  justified  under 
the  circumstances.  But  he  add¬ 
ed: 

“We  have  now,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  reached  the  point  where 
the  continued  inability  to  ques¬ 
tion  Mr.  Eisenhower  is  hurtful 
to  the  President,  harmful  to  the 
public  and  a  serious  roadblock 
in  the  functioning  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“By  now  we  are  experiencing 
a  widening  vacuum  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  President  with 
the  people  on  a  wide  range  of 
vital  matters  on  which  only  the 
President  can  authoritatively 
speak  for  his  Administration. 

“It  is  a  dangerous  vacuum 
and  something  needs  to  be  done 
about  it.” 

Mr.  Drummond  dealt  specifi¬ 
cally  with  the  inability  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  President  about  “gap¬ 
ing  conflicts  between  what  Mr. 
Eisenhower  has  saM  about  the 
Dixon-Yates  contract  and  what 
top  White  House  aides  have 
said  about  the  contract.” 


ly  sheaf  of  written  questions, 
obtain  the  answers  from  the 
President  and  make  them  avail¬ 
able.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  the  least  that  needs  to  be 
done — and  very  soon.” 

*  *  * 

The  following  day,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Walter  Lippmann  quoted 
Mr.  Drummond  and  agreed 
with  his  proposal  for  written 
questions.  “The  absence  of  the 
President  has  left  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  without  a  responsible 
spokesman,”  he  said. 

He  went  a  little  farther  than 
Mr.  Drummond,  however,  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  press  conference 
technique  had  not  been  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory.  “Even  be¬ 
fore  the  President’s  illness  it 
was  fair  to  argue  that  the  oral 
questions  and  answers  were  not 
sufficiently  informing — especial¬ 
ly  on  intricate  matters  —  and 
that  they  needed  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  written  questions 
and  written,  that  is  to  say  de¬ 
liberate  and  fully  informed,  an¬ 
swers,”  Mr.  Lippmann  said. 

David  Lawrence,  in  the  same 
issue,  climaxed  the  whole  dis¬ 
cussion  by  saying  “the  press 
conference  of  today  is  an  ordeal 
to  which  no  President  should 
be  subjected.  The  same  objec¬ 
tive  can  be  obtained  through 
written  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  can  be  prepared  with 
care,  as  is  fitting  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  whose  spokesman  might 
with  a  single  phrase  carelessly 
spoken  under  the  stress  of  im¬ 
promptu  utterance  undo  the 
progress  made  by  months  of 
painstaking  diplomacy.” 


meeting,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  26-28 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  mid-winter  meeting, 
Blltmore  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Jan.  27-28 — Labor  News  Writers  Conference,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

Jan.  30-Feb.  3 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Mechanical 
Production  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation],  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

Feb.  5-7 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  winter 
meeting.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York  City. 

Feb.  5-7 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Feb.  13-24 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation)  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 


Mr.  Lawrence  had  said  there 
is  no  obligation  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  hold  press  conferences 
and  “there  are  many  persons, 
including  this  correspondent, 
who  believe  that  the  press  con¬ 
ference  is  the  biggest  single 
strain  Mr.  Eisenhower  has 
borne  during  his  term  of  office. 

“The  idea  that  the  press  may 
catechise  a  President  and  cross 
examine  and  needle  him  on  any 


subject,  political  or  otherwise, 
and  that  this  is  necessary  or 
else  ‘freedom  of  the  pres.s’ 
perishes,  is  not  likely  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  people  generally 
if  an  issue  is  made  of  it  some¬ 
day.  The  television  showing  of 
the  press  conferences  has  re¬ 
vealed  again  and  again  the 
movement  of  the  tense  muscles 
{Continued  on  page  67) 
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Ad  Profits 


The  Wringer? 


\\’ith  more  and  more  foodstore  and  display  ads  coming 
your  way,  it  just  doesn’t  make  sense  to  “drv  up ’’  profits 
in  tlie  wringer  of  costly,  old  fashioned  tvjK^setting . . .  not 
when  modern  methods  can  expand  projits! 

The  mixed  display  matter  shown  below  (actual  size)  is 
an  example  of  modern,  economical  composition.  It  was 
set  the  profitohle  way  . . .  keyboarded  on  the  new  Model 
35  Rangemaster  Linotype. 

Expensive  “cutting  in”  and  costly  hand  picking  and 
sorting  of  matrices  were  eliminated  because  all  composi¬ 
tion  was  keyboarded.  No  side  magazines  were  needed 
since  the  Model  35  sets  through  nonnal  .‘36-  and  con¬ 
densed  48-pt.  from  its  main  magazines— a  type  range 
unecjualled  by  any  other  mixer. 

Another  economy:  no  underpinning  was  necessarx' 
because  Linotx  j5e  slugs  are  delix  ered  ready  for  l(x:k  up. 

The  new  Rangemaster  Lino- 
types  can  cut  the  cost  of  your 
big  display  and  headline  com- 
p)sition.  Just  phone  or  write 
.  (v-  your  Linotyjx?  Agency  today 
iLj  for  the  complete  story. 


/ 


If  you  want  your  ads  loved  by  more  folks  in 
Colnmbns,  use  the  evening  team!  Both  papers 
reach  the  MOST  prospects  for  the  LEAST 
monev  in  the  ABC  Retail  Trading  Zone. 

Of  the  2()5,(M)0  Columbus  area  families  who 
read  one  of  the  Columbus  papers,  193,000 
can  be  reached  with  this  evening  paper  pair. 


And  the  combined  milline  rate  is  a  mere 
$2.89.  The  lowest  combination  rate  you'll 
find  in  town! 

If  any  more  pr(M)f  is  needed  .  .  .  please  let  us 
show  it  to  you.  Let  us  help  you  to  make  your 
ads  work  harder  for  less  in  the  prosperous 
Columbus  area! 


THE  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NiW  YORK.WorU-TvIcsrom  t  Th»  Sun 


aEVELAND . Prmn 

PITTSBURGH . Pnu 

SANFRANOSCO . N*wi 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tim; 


Gsnaral  AdvartUlna  Daportmanti 


COLUMBUS . CUim 

ONONNATI . Posf 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covington  odition.  Cincinnati  Post 

KNOXVILLE . Nnws-Sontinol 

330  Park  Avanua,  Naw  Tark  City 


DENVER  .  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  Now,  EVANSVIUE . Prm 

BIRMINGHAM . Poif-Hwold  HOUSTON . Proii 

MEMPHIS . Prnss-Scimitor  FORT  WORTH . Prou 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  .  Commoreial  Appoal  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribuno 

WASHINGTON . Nowi  EL  PASO . HoroU  Poit 

Chicago  San  FrandMO  Datrolt  Cincinnati  PhllaOalghia  DaNac 


